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PREFACE. 



npHE following Beport deals with a visit to Genuan sohools, 
^ extending from Januaiy 21 to April 4, 1906, whicli wa? 
made with the object of observing methods of teaching English 
in that coontiy. The list of schools to be visited was sapplied by 
the English Education Office, who were also good enough to obtain 
the necessaiy pennit from the German Government. It is not for 
me here to express any thanks to that Government; this has 
already been done by the aathorities concerned ; but I may say 
on behalf of myself, and no donbt of all Indian readerS| that we 
warmly appreciate the generosity which allows so great a privilege 
to foreign visitors. 

The list of schools visited included, in Berlin^ the Askanisches 
Gymnasium, the Friedrichs-Bealgymnasium, and the Xllth Beal- 
schule; in Hamburg, the Uhlenhorst Oberrealschule, the Hols* 
tentor Oberrealschule, and two of the primaiy schools; in Kiel, 
the Reform Bealgymnasium ; in Rendsburg, the Boyai Beal- 
gymnasium; in Cassel, the Oberrealschule; in Weilburg, the 
Gymnasium ; in Frankfort, the Liebig Bealschule and the Mus- 
terschule; in Wiesbaden, the Obeirealschnle. Besides the 
Principals and members of the staffs of these institutions I must 
mention among those who assisted me Herr Inspector Frioke and 
Heir Pechner of Hamburg; Professor Morsbaoh of Gottbgen, 
Dr. H. Borbein of the Leibnitz-schule in Hanover, and Ptofessor 
F. J. Curtis of Frankfort. It is impossible for me to speak with 
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too much g^titude of the kindnees of these gentlemen^ which in 
many oases went far beyond the limits of mere civility. They 
entered heartily into my objects^ and did ererything possible to 
Berve thenu When I have said this, and added another thing that 
I generally f onndi a friendly and responsive demeanour on the part 
of the boyS| the reader will readily accept my statement that ta 
anyone interested in edncation such a visit to Germanyi if it falls to 
his lotj will rank among the pleasantest episodes in his life. 



MODERN METHODS OF TEACHING ENGLISH 
IN GERMANY. 



Sectkm L^OBJBCTS OP BNQLISH INSTRUCTION IN GERMANY. 

TTTE propose ia the following pages to acquaint ourselves in a 
* * praotical manner with the new methods which many (German 
schools have adopted of teaching the English langaage.^ To 
understand these methods and appreciate their success we must 
set out with a clear view of their object. Let us ask therefore 
why English is taught in German schools. It is a question 
which the Oerman people have definitely asked and answered for 
themselves^ for their sytitem of education does not^ as much 
as those of most countries, retain traditional and conventional 
elements. Accordingly, the visitor who enquires on this point 
will readily obtain an answer. 

That answer will, in the main, be a ' utilitarian ' one. Oermany, 
now, since 1870, for the first time in her history, a united coantry, 
finds herself throughout the world face to &ce with England. 
TThis becomes more and more the case as time advances, and the 
growth of her population compels her to develop her business con- 
nections abroad. For the purpose of such connections a knowledge 
of English has been found indispensable ; and this alone would 

* The reader shoald observe that these new methods have been eqnaUy applied 
to French, and it is clumed that they ought to be applied to Gtreek and Latin also. 
In this country, however, interest centres on English alone ; and for the sake of simpli- 
<c\kj I have omitted thronghont my report all direct reference to other langoages. 
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aooount for its place in school curricula. But the same purpose 
requires something more than a knowledge o£ the language; it 
requires a knowledge of the people. Even business purposes call 
for this, and it is further required by wider oonsiderationSi which 
also proceed from the relations of the two countries. Wherever 
they meet as rivalsi friendly or hostile, they bring with them 
different systems of culture^ different political and social ideals ; and 
Germans are well aware that to deal with these, and, if it be neces* 
saiy, to overcome them^ it is first necessary to understand them* 
For this purpose, ag^ain, a knowledge of the language is thought 
necessary ; it is held with great emphasis that the life and language 
of a people are so closely interwoven that it is useless to study them 
apart. 

These considerations give us the chief reasons why English is 
studied at German schools ; of course there are also minor reasons. 
Philology, for instance, in the narrower sense^ interests many^ 
Germans, and they perceive in the English language a course of 
development more varied, more active, and more interesting than 

^ any visible elsewhere. On the other hand, there is little sympathy 
(• with English literature; most of our great authors, like Words- 

x^ worth, remain unknown in Germany. The impulse of the day is 
to study the contemporary . life of England. This impulse remains 
the same, whether it be friendly or hostile ; whether it blend witii 
the old cosmopolitan or the new imperial sentiment ; whether it 
spring from business or political necessities or from scientific tastes,. 
as it often does in the mind of the enquiring German observer. 
For there can be no doubt that thoughtful Germans find English 
civilization more interesting than any other, because, like the 
English language, it is more complex and diversified. One may 
believe, however, that in neglecting English literature they often) 
miss the key to what they see. 

Now, if the object of teaching English in German schools waa 
to equip young Germans with a business qualification, it could not 
long be concealed that this object was not attained. Such a quali* 
fication certainly concprises colloquial English, and it became clear, 
more than twenty years ago, that German schools did not confer 
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this advantage. The boys who left Oerman schools could neither 
frame sentences in English nor speak them intelligibly. Nor had 
they even foundations on which they could build> if they went 
abroad to improve themselves. They could not lay aside faulty 
habits of pronunciation^ because these had been engrained in youth ; 
and they could not learn the idioms of the foreigners around them, 
because they could never grasp what they heard. No doubt in 
these respects they were not worse ofE than the pupils of English 
schools^ but^ unlike them, they suffered from the disadvantage that 
the rest of the world had not consented to learn German. Fortu- 
nately^ however^ Oerman teachers were equal to the situation. 
Necessity made good her old proverbial claim, and brought to light, 
by their agency, the .Direct Method of teaching Modem Languages. 
The first important date in the history of the Direct Method is 
1886, when Professor Victor, now of Marburg University but then 
engaged at Liverpool University College, published his famous 
pamphlet Ber Spraehunterrieht muss umkehren, ^ The Teaching of 
Languages must be revolutionised.' This, though quite a small 
writing, was a very effective one, and it is still worth reading. It 
is vigorous and amusing, but perfectly fair in its style and quite 
remarkable for the way in which it anticipates the arguments and 
conclusions of the last twenty years. Like all German works on 
teaching, it digs deep for its foundations; it investigates the 
nature of speech, and finds that speech is essentially a mode of 
communication; the mother-speech is learned by the child for 
this purpose, and we must at least simulate this purpose in teaching 
a foreign tongue. The mind is reluctant to learn lists of isolated 
nouns and grammatical rules, and having learned them is unable to 
apply them for. the purpose of speech. If we wish to speak, we 
must speak from the beginning. Victor then proposed the Direct 
Method ; the pupil is to learn the foreign language by speaking 
it; not by learning lists of words, nor 1^ making translations, 
t especially written translations, into or from the new medium. 

We need not, however, follow out Victor's exposition ; the 
principles of the Direct Method remain to be treated in this 
report later on» It is enough to Eay that his ideas were warmly 

b2 
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taken up; the Bcholartie profession of Oermany has since 1886 
produced men capable of following him. They have not per^ 
iected their methods without laborious toil ; and they have not 
succeeded without mistakes on their own part or opposition from 
the conservatives. Nor is their method yet adopted everywhere ; 
they have not convinced quite all their opponents; and, what 
is more important, the country does not everywhere produce 
men capable of the method. This, however, is not a matter 
with which this report is concerned; it is not a report on the 
prospects of the Direct Method in Germany, but an account of 
the method itself, as I witnessed it in some of the schools where 
it has been adopted and succeeded. 

Section U.-.SCHOOL OROANIZATION AND CURRICULA. 

It is now time to give a brief account of the organization of 
these schools. There are three types of school to be recog- 
nised: — 

I. The Gymnasium, 

II. Tie Beal^ymnasium. 
III. The Oberrealschule* 
The difEerence between these will be seen from a comparison 
of their curricula. 

* 'Gynmaaimn' is a Greek word and meanB 'a trmininfr groand.' It is the old 
name for a achool in which the Greek and Latin claisict form the staple of initmo- 
tion; and by its meaning it reminds ns of the huniaiii«tic sentiment pervading this 
•ednoatifln, which was regarded not as an introduction to bnsiness or practical life, 
hot as a process of developing the higher and essentially hnman powers of man's 
nature. An Oberrealschule is what we in England call a school giving a modem 
education ; one in which the staple subjects are ' Bealien/ or facts of all kinds, 
historical, scientific, and other. The name corresponds to the aim, which is practical, 
and connected with the view that a good education should turn out a well-informed 
man. An Obezrealschule is a school which provides for a complete nine yean' 
-course of this education ; t#re are also many Realschulen, in which the course 
only lasts six years. A Bealgymnasium is a compromue between the two systems, 
in which Latin is retained, and less time is given to modem subjects. In every 
case the lowest class is known by the number VI ; thus the names of the classes, 
beginnin(; at the bottom, are Sezta (Latm, Sixth) ; Qninta (Fifth) ; Quarto (Fourth) ; 
Unter-Tertia (Under- or Lower-Third) ; Ober-Tertia (Upper-Third) ; Unter-Secunda 
<Lower-Second) ; Ober-Secunda ; Unter Prima (Lower-First) ; Prima. 
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l^^^Tke QymnaUum Curriculum, 





Number of houw per week. 


Sabjeet of Initmetion. 


O.I. 


U.I. 


0. II. 


U.II. 


O.UI. 


u. m. 


IV. 


V. 


VL 


Bellgion 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


8 


(German 


8 


8 


8 


8 


2 


2 


8 


8 


4 


Latin . 


7 


7 


7 


7 


8 

• 


8 


8 


8 


8 


Greek . 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


*•* 


... 


••• 


French 


8 


3 


8 


8 


2 


2 


• 
4 


... 


... 


Hiftory 


... 


... 


... 


••• 


... 


«•. 


... 


... 


... 


Geography • 


8 


8 


8 


8 


8 


8 


4 


2 


2 


Malhematioe 


4 


4 


4 


4 


8 


8 


4 


4 


4 


Phyeioi 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


... 


... 


... 


... 


Hataral Science 


t.a 


... 


... 


... 


..-. 


2 


2 


2 


2 


Writing 


... 


... 


... 


... 


... 


••• 


... 


2 


2 


Drawing 


... 


... 


... 


... 


2 


2 


2 


2 


.•• 


Hebrew or Bnglith 


2 


2 


2 


.•• 


.•• 


... 


... 


... 


••• 


Total 


82 


82 


82 


80 


80 


80 


29 


26 


26 
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IL — The Realgymnimum Curriculum, 

We must distinguiBh two systems : an Old and a New or 
Reformed System. 

The Old System. 





K amber of hoars per week. 


Babjeet of Inrtractlon. 


O.I. 


U.I. 


0. II. 


U.II. 


o.in. 


u.m. 


IV. 


V. 


VL 


Beligion 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


8 


GenDM 


8 


8 


8 


8 


3 


8 


8 


8 


4 


Latin . 


4 


4 


4 


4 


6 


5 


7 


8 


8 


rencb . • 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


5 


h 


... 


English 


8 


8 


8 


8 


8 


8 








History and Geo- 
graphy . 


8 


8 


8 


8 


4 


4 


4 


2 


2 


Mathematics 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


4 


4 


4 


Kataral Science 


6 


5 


4 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


Writing 


... 


... 


••• 


••• 


... 




... 


2 


2 


Drawing 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


... 


Chemistry (optional) 


2 


(•• 


... 


... 


••• 


... 


... 


... 


••• 


• 
Phyrtos do. . 


2 


o 


*.• 


... 


... 


... 


••• 




... 


Drawing do. . 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


••• 


.*• 


••• 


... 


Writing do. . 


... 


... 


... 


... 


... 


1 


1 


2 


2 


Singing 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


Total (allowing one 
optional sobject) . 


88 


88 


84 


82 


84 


"1 
88 82 


84 


29 



school oboanization and cubeioula. 
Thb Rbporhbb Ststbh. 





N amber of boon per week. 


8al)|]ectofI]iBtraetion. 


O.I. 


U. I. 


0. II. 


1 u. II. 0. ni. 

1 


U. III. 
2 


IV. 


V. 


VI. 


BeUgkm 


2 


2 


2 


1 

2 1 2 

' 1 


2 


2 


8 


Qennan 


3 


8 


8 


1 8 1 8 


8 


4 


4 


6 


Latin 


5 


6 


6 


! 6 : 8 


8 


... 


••• 


••• 


French • • 


8 


8 


8 


1 8 


1 
4 


4 


6 


6 


6 


Engluh 


4 


4 


4 


I 6 

1 


... 


... 


... 


... 


■•• 


History 


8 


3 


i 8 

i 


1 

1 2 


2 


2 


2 


... 


... 


Geography . 


... 


.,. 


i ... 


1 

1 1 


1 


2 


2 


2 


2 


V<d;Timnaf;i»« . 


6 


6 


6 


1 

1 4 


4 


4 


6 


6 


S 


Natoral Science 


4 


4 


4 


2 


4 


8 


2 


2 


2 


FhOoflophy . 


1 


... 




1 ... 


... 


... 


•« 


... 


... 


Writing 


... 


... 


... 


... 


... 


... 


2 


2 


2 


Drawing 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


... 


Do. (optional) . 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


... 


••• 


... 


... 


Singing 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


Total 


86 


86 


86 


85 


84 


82 


80 


27 


97 



EzelodSng a few posrible optional boon not ihown above. 
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Ill, — The OberreaUekule Cutrieulum. 



Bofejeet of Inftraollon. 



Baligkm 

Qemum 

French 

Bnglish 

HSitory 

Geography 



• • 



IVanb«r of boan per week. 



0. I. U. I. 0, II. U. II. a III. U. III. IV. 



• • 



NaiunJ Seienoe 
Writing 
Drawing 
Do. (optional) 

fiinging 



Totia . 86 85 



4 4 



112 



85 84 84 



4 4 



2 2 



82 81 



VI. 



6 6 



6 6 



27 27 



2 
2 



Exelvdlng a few poHlble opilonftl hours. 
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From these curricula * it is easy to perceive in a superficial way 
the difference between the three types of education represented. 
The Gymnasia represent the old classical education^ of which the 
staple was the Latin and Greek Languages and Literature. The 
Oberrealschulen put into the place of these subjects Mathematics^ 
Science^ and Modem Languages. Begardiog the value of the two 
systems, ad the reader knows^ a strenuous conflict of opinions still 
prevails. On the one side it is urged that the classical education 
alone really trains the mind, and brings it into contact with inspir- 
intr ideas^ while the modern system is purely ' Utilitarian/ and 
overburdened with diverse subjects and interests. On the other 
side it is replied that the classical education is out of touch with the 
age^ that practical utility is not to be despsed, that training and 
inspiration can be derived from the study of modern languages and 
literature. Without pursuing the controversy here, it may be ob* 
served that each system has compelled the other to meet the charges 
made against it. The classical course has admitted many modem 
subjects, so many^ that it has become doubtful whether it can attain 
its own ends in classical studies. The Oberrealscfaule finds itself 
obliged to demonstrate the fmitfulness of modem literatures on the 
spiritual side. This is chiefly done in connection with the study of 
German itself. The works of Goethe especially are drawn upon, and 
he plays at present a part in moulding German ideas perhaps greater 
than any writer has ever played in the history of any other nation. 
But modem literatures are also drawn upon^ to some extent^ French 
and English. I have already said that the great object of modern 
langpiage teaching in Germany appears to be practical ; it is soughti 
for practical purposes, to equip the nation with a useful knowledge 
of foreign languages and manners. But something may here be 
said to qualify this proposition. When for instance an Ober-Prima 
is found reading Lockers Essay on the Human Understanding, 
it appears that the object in view is not narrowly practical^ but 
Humanistic; it is sought to bestow a training in thought^ and 
an impulse towards philosophic reflection. Such an effort in an 

* The tablef here printed are either Pmsaiaa or modelled on Prauian linee^ 
which are followed, as a matter of fact, almost ererywhere in (j^rmany. 
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Obenealsohnle deserves especial notice ; it sbows that the leaders of the 
Beform movement desire that there should be some spirit of coltare 
tbronghoat their proceedings. And of coarse all knowledge may be 
pursued as a matter of culture ; it is the point of view that makes the 
difference. Without doubt there are schoolmasters in Germany 
who teach English and French in a c^pirit as disinterested as that of 
any Humaoist professor of Greek^but they are the exception. If 
anyone is disposed to look on this as a censure of Realschulen, 
he may reflect that individuals and nations have their livings 
to make, while the pursuit of culture easily degenerates into an 
imposture. 

The reader will also notice tbe existence of the Real gymnasium. 
This institution is an attempt to compromise between the claims of 
classical and modern subjects. It is doubtful wbether the attempt is 
worth making, but the question does not arise in connection with 
this report. It may be observed that there are two different courses 
adopted by these schools. The old course begins both Latin and 
French in the lowest class; the new course postpones Latin to 
Unter-Tertia. The advantages claimed for this are (i) that it avoids 
the strain of learning two new languages simultaneously at the age 
of 11; (ii) that it leaves the question open to the age of IS whether 
a boy shall learn Lntin at all ; he may in the Unter-Tertia decide to 
take up the Oberrealschule instead of the Bealgymnasium course. 
Tbe objection urged against this course is that it postpones the 
study of Latin to an age much later than that at which it is usually 
begun ; an objection repeated in the case of English^ which the 
reformed course begins at the age of 16, while the old course begins 
it at IS. I do not feel that my own observations enable me to 
judge whether this change is a mistake.* On the whole I think it 



* I will Aik the reader to belieye here aod thronghoat my report that impreMione 
as to the merite of •jstemB are only offered him with doe reserre and hesitation. In 
trying to form each iinpreBelone the Tieitor hae not only to weigh what he actually 
leei, f «*r an hour or two. ae tbe f raite of eysieme t be has also to allow for the different 
eapaoities of the men who f jUow them ; the yarying capacities of boys in different 
oleinfii of society ; and the more or less &Tonrable conditions in different parts of 
Oermany. 
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pays best. In beginning a new langoage^ to deyote as much time to 
it as possible. Children who learn English an honr every day 
will certainly achieve more than twice as much as others who learn 
for an hour each alternate day ; and probably the four years' course of 
the New time-table effects as mnch as the six years' course of the 
Old time-table. 

As for English at the Gymnasia^ where it forms an alternative 
with Hebrew, its position is hopeless. What can be done for the 
average boy with two hours a week out of thirty«two ? A good 
deal ia done— mnch more than one might expect. One finds the 
victims actually reading in the Ober- Prima Macaulay and Byron ; 
but I cannot believe the foundations of their knowledge are secure ; 
and perhaps I need not say what the more thoughtful school- 
masters really think of their own curriculum. It is not a true 
educational theory thai has produced it, but a conflict of theories, 
aided by certain survivals of social conventions; and the whole 
scheme will some day be swept away, when the authorities recog- 
nise what it means to teach the average boy five languages^ together 
with Higher Mathematics, Physics, Drawing, and Singing. 

One may now say a word with regard to this average boy him- 
self, who remains (unconsciously let us hope) the subject of our 
speculations and experiments. First, as to his age in the various 
classes, the following figures may be useful. They are taken from 
the report of one school, the Uhlenborst Oberrealschule in Ham- 
burg, but are suflBciently representative of all : — 



Classefl. 


0.1. 


IT.L 


O.IL 


u.n. 


0. III. 


u.m. 


IV. 


V. 


VI. 




19 


18-6 


16-9 


16-9 


15-4 


131 


12-1 


Ill 


107 



The best time to begin our acquaintance with young Germany 
is about 7-45 a. k., before the door of his school. We shall then 
see him marching up for his daily work, carrying his books, if he is 
a little boy, in a knapsack on his back, as this is the most ' hygienic ' 
plan. In the playground he meets his school fellows, and at 
8 o'clock^ class by class, they enter the building. If it is one of 
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the most reoeot buildiogs we shall find that the most careful 
thought has beea devoted to makiDg it comfortable and healthy, 
that it is beautifully decorated and furnished with attractive 
pictures. We cannot^ however^ pause over the buildings ; turning 
to the boys, again we observe that they mostly belong to the 
respectable middle classes^ though the upper classes also may be 
represented^ as their sons are often educated at the Gymnasia near 
their homes. None of the pupils are boarders ; they all come 
from their own homes or from lodgings. They have a long day 
before them ; probably five consecutive hours, with intervals of ten 
minutes.; and each boy brings a packet of sandwiches with him, 
which he eats in the intervals, as he feels inclined. After 1 or 2 
o'clock he goes home, and is free for the rest of the day, except for 
his home lessons. He does not, however, like the English boy, play 
a game of any kind in the afternoon ; games are almost unknown 
in Germany ; their place is taken by a gymnastic course of three 
hours a week at the school. 

Inside their class-rooms, German boys seem to be happy and 
well treated. Discipline is systematic, and therefore not harsh. 
The boys are trained from the beginning in habits of industry — 
not, however, by the motive of emulation, for few lists of marks are 
kept, none are published, and prizes are exceptional luxuries. The 
driving force of the system resides first in the highly organized 
power of the masters, and secondly, in their exceUent technique.* 
Moreover, even little boys are somehow influenced by the public 
opinion of their Country, and in Germany that public opinion 
believes intensely in education. 

The weakest point of the system seems to be the veiy large 
size of the classes — 85 being quite a common number in the 
lower and middle forms. To teach such classes foreign lan- 
guages by the Direct Method is quite a feat ; and it could not 
be ])Ossible without that excellent techniqae to which I have 
already referred. The man who can do it must have his work 

* Something is also dae to the provision that boys who oomplete six yean at 
iohool are allowed to serve one year in the army instead of two. 
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at his fingers' ends, and know exactly what he is going to saj 
without fambling over a book. He must be a greut economist 
of time; and the visitor will see at once that German boys are 
trained to do as much as possible for the teacher— to keep the 
blackboard clean, for instance. They are also trained to answer 
quickly aud to move quickly; when a boy is asked to write 
something on the blackboard, he does not walk, but trips up to it 
on his toes, with a quick, noiseless step. Most of the questioning 
in class- work is general; the question is asked, the boys who 
know at once hold up their hands, and in some schools the boy 
who is ordered to reply receives no other intimation than a 
glance. 

I may conclude this preliminary part of my report with a few 
words on the masters. They are all 'graduates' of German 
universities; if this term may be used — inaccurately — to denote 
one who has attended university lectures* long enough to be 
admitted to the qualifying examination of the German Education 
Department. At this examination the candidate must offer one 
or more recognised branches ; in modern languages, for instance, 
he must prove his ability to teach English and French. If suc- 
cessful, he is appointed as a 'Probationary Candidate,' ito 
study Pedagogics for a year, and subsequently to teach himself 
for a year at some high school under the eye and instruction of 
the masters there. During this time he is paid nothing ; at the 
end of it he receives a report from his superiors, and if this is 
satisfactory, he is admitted to the Education Department. Even 
then he may have to wait some time for a vacancy; when it 
arrives he will receive (in Prussia) a salary of 2,700 marks a 



* Students at German nnivenitles may come when they like and go when they 
like, and need not, nnlesB they like, appear at any time for any examination. The 
one examination open to them is that for the Doctorate of Philology, a degree which 
many, perhaps most, of the students do not take. As a dirtinotion, its value yaries 
at dMerent universities ; from a pecuniary point of view it has no value at alL The 
higher departments in the State service are entered by qualifying examinations, the 
successful candidates are put on lists and are posted to vacancies in order of 
seniority. 
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jear; with a prospect of about thirty years' senrioe and a 
pension. His position in middle life is dignified and fairly com- 
fortable^ but it will be seen that it is not easily attained. 

German masters as a body are penetrated with the principles 
recognised by the modern science of ' pedagogics/ They strive to 
make their work interesting and to keep their pupils active. 
They do not prescribe tasks but rather accompany their pupils as 
intellectual guides and friends. Such is definitely their aim, and 
in accordance with this aim long and difficult home-work is avoided 
—at least in all but the highest forms. If one is to criticise the 
system, it may perhaps be complained that it condescends too muoh 
to the average or even the stupid boy. Certainly there are pupils 
who have every reason to be thankful they were born in Germany. 
As a result of their national system they become more versatile and 
better informed than boys of the same endowments elsewhere. 

One may add that German masters grudge no pains in the 
preparation of their lessons. Moreover, many of them recognise 
that to be a good teacher it is necessary to remember what 
learning is like ; and therefore they do a little independent work 
from time to time and produce ofnieula, which are printed in the 
annual school report. 

Sectkm HI— -THE PRINQPLES OP THE DIRECT METHOD. 

After the visitor has made the tour of four or five German 
schools, and begun to reflect on his experienceSi he will probably 
find himself, in the first instance, perplexed by the variety of 
scenes he has witnessed. At one school, for instancy he finds 
that they use pictures ; at another, they object to them : at one 
school they believe in phonetics ; at another, they almost despise 
them : at one school they retain translation ; at another, they have 
banished it ; and so on. It is no easy task to disentangle what is 
common in their methods from what is really or apparently 
different. 

Let us tiy to deal first with what is really common. It has 
been already said that the general object in view is a practical 
command of English speech, and a useful knowledge of English 
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lifceratare. Men of a literary tarn may also desire an sdsthetic 
appreciation of this literature ; but even from this point of yiew 
they are agreed as to the value of conversational power and 
practice. It is held by all reformers that this practice opens the 
only road to a sympathetic acquaintance with the language. For 
this acquaintance German has a characteristic word of its own, 
' Sprachgef iihl/ or ^ feeling for speech.' This feeling can no 
doubt be acquired through the eye, (perhaps more so than some 
reformers recognise,) but it comes far more quickly through the 
ear. This will be seen merely from the practical consideration that 
oral repetition is more rapid, and therefore admits of more practice 
than written work; but there is a deeper truth involved, that 
speech comes naturally to the mind as a mode of expression, and is 
learned most easily ' and most completely when we feel that we 
have something to say and some one to say it to. This feeling, 
though ultimately present in written work, is present with far more 
force in the case of speech. 

So, the first principle of the Direct Method is to use the ear in 
the first stages at least, more than the eye. 'i'he second principle, 
whether in oral or written work, is to avoid translation. In trans- 
lation we have to replace one form of words by another, and here 
we are met by a dilemma. If we try to replace the idioms of one 
language by the idioms of another, then we place a tedious strain 
on the memory, for in each case the idioms are often irrational. 
If, on the other hand, we try to simplify matters, and teach the 
more simple and rational forms of the new language,* what we 



• "He can't speak " is irrational to a Blaratha child learning English, because tha 
stmctore of this sentence is not apparent to him ; on the other hand, " Tyala bolt& 
yetnahi" would be irrational to an English child. "He is not able to speak " i^ 
compared with " He can't speak/' an instance of artiBcially -nationalised and unidio- 
matdc language. 

1 have stated the argument about the difficulty of learning by translation in the 
form in which it is usually put by reformers. Periiaps, howevert it is not so difficult 
to learn one form of words as the equivalent for another ; but the objection remaina 
that this process does not place the new language at our command when we are con* 
fronted, no longer with words .to be translated, but things and ideas to be dirootly 
expressed. 
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resJly teach our pupils is an artificial form of the new language^ 
which is not used by the foreigners themselves. Our pupil therefore 
fails to acquire^ and probably never will acquire^ an idiomatic know- 
ledge of it. This above all is necessary ; and the shortest way to it 
is by learning the idioms of the new language in connection with 
the facts or feelings which they express. 

To all this a critic might have replied, thirty years ago, that 
there is nx)t time in school to teach a foreign language by the same 
process as that by which a child learns lus own language. It is 
the merit of the Q-erman schools to have proved, by careful orga- 
nization, that this objection is a mistake. 

The Direct Method, then, seeks to present the pupils, from the 
first, with facts and feelings which they can express in the foreign 
tongue; and beyond this, to accustom them to follow similar 
expression by others. At least half of conversational power consists 
in power to follow others^ and practice in listening is therefore 
necessary, as far as conversation is concerned, for practical purposes. 
It is also advisable from every point of view, since, more than any 
other exercise, it compels the thoughts of the pupil to flow in the 
new unaccustomed channels. 

Sectkxi IV.— THE USE OP PHONETICS. 

We are now almost ready to learn how conversation is started 
and kept going, but we have one previous question to deal with. 
This is the question of Phonetics.''^ It is clear that the Direct 
Method requires good pronunciation, without which its results 
would be imperfect at home and not much respected abroad. 
As to how this pronunciation is to be secured, opinions in Germany 
differ. Some teachers hold that correct pronunciation by the 
master is sufficient. Others hold that the pupils should be 
acquainted with the discoveries of Phonetics. Now, what Phonetics 
has done is this : it has distinguished the precise differences of 
sound between (say) German and English, and the differences in 
the position of the organs to which they are due. It therefore 

* A Greek word : the acience which deals with sounds of speech. 
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enables a teacher to give precise directions for the pronunciation of 
sounds^ and some teachers believe that sach directions should be 
given in a systematic and careful manner from the first. Others 
think that such directions should be reduced to a mioioium. This 
is one disputed point in connection with the use of phonetics ; the 
other i» the use of special phonetic sTmbols. The occasion for these 
arises through the inadequacy and confusion of the English alphabet. 
It is agreed that the boys wiU distinguish the sounds better^ in the 
beginnings if they have a few clear symbols for thenu Such sym- 
bols are provided for instance by Professor Victor in the following 
chart. It is not quite up to date^ especially in its treatment of the 
vowels^ but is still in use^ and may serve a? a specimen :— 





Lip lOiindB. 


Teeth Mrandt. 


P$iate loandf. 
Front. Back. 


Thiwt Mond*. 




^ 


pB 


tD 




kG 




t> 


m 


n 




b 


\ 


W fV 


}>t8Z«S 


J 




h 




B 










L 


- 






» 






i (u) 
e 9 (o) 

»a (9) 





The letters in small type as well as 'p are voiceless ; those in 
capitals^ as well as t, S, j, are voiced ; those in italics^ as well as 5, 
are nasal Of the symbols t^sth, in ilin ; t^tk, in then ; #=8b, 
int*aW/5=z, in assure; jsay; for the vowels isb^<ft; u=root; 
esshrte; (o)=note; »=that; (8)=flll; a=tffl*her; while 9 and « 
stand for the sound which is heard accented in bun and unaccented 
in other. The position of the vowels in the scheme corresponds to 
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the position of the tongue in pronouncing them. For i, e^ and m, 
which stand on the left^ the tongue is raised and moved forward ; 
in (u)j (o] and (g), it is lowered and moved back. For the others 
it occupies an intermediate position. The brackets round the 
vowels indicate that the lips are to be rounded. ' Open/ ' narrow/ 
and ^ closed ' refer to the state of the orifice through which the 
current of the breath passes ; the closed sounds are those which we 
also call explosive^ the orifice being first closed and then suddenly 
opened ; the nmow sounds being also koown as fricative^ siuoe the 
sound is produced by the rubbing of the air against the edges of 
the teeth and lips. 

Ifj then, the teacher employs this method^ his first proceeding 
with beginners is to show them the chart, explain to tbem its 
meaning, and practise them diligently iu the production of the 
sounds indicated. Some teachers spend much time on this prelimi- 
nary exercise. Then follows the question whether the first reading- 
book should or should not be printed in these characters. There 
are strong advocates of this course ; aud it is possible to obtain such 
books, {e.ff., the first part of Victor and Dorr's Reader). It is 
claimed that pupils so taught pronounce exceptionally well, and can 
easily pass on to ordinary spelling. But this thorough-going use 
of phouetics is rare ; most teachers who use the chart proceed at 
once to ordinary books (when the time comes), and teach the sounds 
of the words empirically, as they turn up. The chart, however, is 
always used for reference, where a boy fails over a particular sound. 
Oue may note that it is often used at the beginning of a lesson, for 
a little practice in the actual production of the sounds. Then, again, 
there are other teachers who will have nothing to do with phonetic 
symbols at all, and very little to do with phonetic explanations. 
They, when they come to reading, direct their pupils by the letters 
of the alphabet as far as po&sible, and trust to memory for the rest. 

It is difiicult to decide on the merits of these systems. But 
if one compares the results of Hamburg, where they don't 
believe in phonetics, with that of southern Germany, where 
they do, it is necessaiy to remember that in the north the 
native pronunciation of German resembles that of English &r 
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more than the pronunciation of the south does ; moreoYer^ that 
England and English people are better known there. Thus^ the 
teachers of the south have a more difficult problem to solve 
than those of the north; and perhaps one does not appreciate 
what they gain from their systematic phonetics. But one 
thing is certain, that phonetic explanations may be easily 
overdone ; whereas the teacher's own jHronunciation is of decisive 
importance* In &ct it is quite amusing to see how closely a class 
will copy their teacher after a year's contact with him. The moral 
of this is that teachers themselves should cultivate a good enuncia- 
tion and^ above all, should speak slowly and clearly.* Phonetics 
have at any rate a use in assisting isolated teachers to this result. 



Section v.— CONVBRSATION. 

But we are here anticipating' a little. The Direct Method does 
not, as a rule^ begin with a reading*book* It begins with 
sentences^ corresponding to actions on the part of the teacher. 
The actions are such as the opportunities of a sohool-joom ailow# 
The teacher (perhaps) begins by pointing to himself and saying ' I ^ ; 
then he picks up a book, and says, 'take the book«' The class see 
what he is doing and repeat the words after hinu This is the first 
step. I regret very much that owing to the season when I arrived 
in Germany^near the end of the schod year— -I could not witness 
this critical moment. But the absence of personal experience on 
my own part is unimportant when the whole process is so carefully 
described in Direktor Walter's book^ Engluh on the Frankfort 
B^orm-Flan. A considerable extract is translated from this work 
in Appendix D ; and the reader will understand from this how the 
early steps succeed each other. He will see that explanations in 
Grerman are not absolutely barred, but minimised ; and that transla- 
tion^ on the same principlCi is only allowed occasiouaUy» when it 



* (1) It was almost always easy to distinguish teachers who had been in Englandt 
even though their visit had been a short one and had taken pUce some time ago; 
(2) everyone must have noticed in good continental hotels the aristociatio English 
accent of the waiters and portersy which is pimply borrowed from their visitors* 

02 
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offers the shortest expedient for xnaking a meaning clear. In the 
course of some days or weeks, at his own discretion, the teacher 
begins to write these phrases on the board, choosing those which 
are very familiar. The characters are those in common use, and 
therefore not quite the same as those on the sound chart, (if that is 
used,) but the teacher points oat their relation to these,^ and the 
^pils gradually learn their yalue. Some teachers refer to tbem at 
first by their German names ; and afterwards by their English 
names. The point to remember is that they are never told that 
such and such a symbol represents the German sound so and so ; 
they are always told that it represents a certain English sound. 
Again, the pupils are not at this stage requested to fiud out from the 
letters what the sound of a word is ; they are told that they are 
gfoing to leam how a certain word is written, and the peculiarities 
of its orthography are introduced to ihem. I need not point out 
that a good teacher will choose and arrange his matter v^ry care- 
fully, so as not to waste time. 

We may suppose, then, that in the course of a few weeks the 
ulass have accumulated a number of sentences, which they can 
more or less manipulate, and some of which at least they can 
write down. The time has therefore come for them to be 
introduced "to a reader; and here the teacher has a choice of 
books and systems offered to him. Beadenr may be criticised 
from two points of view : their treatment of the language and 
that of the matter. For the present we will concern ourselves 
entirely with the former. We may at once, then, divide books 
into two classes : those that contain in themselves a treatment 
of grammar, and those that do not. Books of the latter class 
leave it to the teacher to deal with grammar :as he chooses. 
He may teach it entirely 'out of his own head,' introducing 
it as he thinks proper, in connection with the reading-matter. 
This course is only suitable for a teacher who is at once systematic, 
painstaking, and adventurous. It is better for the ordinary teacher 



* It muit be remembered tfaet the papili are not very yovngi they have some 
degree of tndned intelligence on their side. 
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to have at aiijr rate some gtude in his prooeedings; and one plan 
is to publish along with the reader a Teacher^s Guide oontaining 
detailed instractions how to introdnoe the gxanunar. Sttoh a guide 
was published by Vietor and Dorr in connection with their leaderj 
bnt for some reason or other it hae not. found much favour with 
the profession. A less original plan is for the teacher to place in 
the hands of the class a separate grammar^ and refer them to it^ as 
occasion arises* This is actuallj the plan of Dnbislav and Boekj 
whose reader (Berliui 190S) contabs 90 page^of matter and 108 
pages of grammar. A third plan is to use a reader which contains 
a portion of grammar along with each lesson« This is donCj e.g.t 
in Schwieker's Reader (Hamburgh 1900). 

Section VI.— GRAMMAR. 

But it is time now to ask what grammar means in English, 
and how the Direct Method deals with it. It means, of course^ 
(i) Accidence^ (ii) Syntax. Let us speak of accidence first. We 
all know how grammarians have dealt with accidence. They 
• provide us with, first, rules, and, afterwards, exceptions. It has 
been a general plan of the past to require the pupil from the first 
to begin committing these rules and exceptions to memory. It 
generally happened that the information so accumulated was out 
of relation to any text that he was^reading. Sometimes, indeed, he 
had to learn a g^reat deal of accidence before he began to read a 
text at all. The theory was that when, in his text, he came across 
a form already learned, he would id^itify and understand it. In 
practice, however, it has been found thai a store of accidence thus 
separately learned remains locked up in the pupil's mind, and 
is not available.* The Direct Method says therefore, boldly, 
* Away with lists and paradigms of all sorts I' Let tbe pupil learo 
his accidence as he meets it, in the text. It is not indeed forbidden 
to extend the knowledge which transpires from a particular passage. 

* It is related in books on Fiyoholosy that a eerlain man coold repeat wliole 
Acts of Parliament; bat be oonld ne?er lay what aa Act laid dow|i on a pavtionlar 
point witboot reciting the whole of it. 
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Thus, if tlie <;Ia88 oome across the fonn 'spent/ it will be 
{K>inted out to them that it comes from ' spend ' ; and they may 
be shown that ^mend ' is conjugated differently. But they will 
not be iset to get up lists of strange verbs ; and above all^ when a 
rule is pointed out to them« they will not at once be burdened with 
iiome trivuil exception in the shape of a very rare word. According 
to this plan^ the knowledge of the pupils would represent a cross* 
section of what other pupils might know, after the same time^ who 
had been through systematic accidence. The latter might know, 
e^., all the accidence of the nouns^ the pronouns, and the verbs ^ to 
be ' and 'to have ' ; the former would know a little bit on each of 
these topics and also a little bit on many others. They would 
complete their knowledge later on. A reader which divides the 
grammar into inslalments of course treats the accidence in this 
manner^ but whether the treatment in existing books is satisfactory 
or not| I cannot say. Schoolmasters seldom seemed to be quite 
satisfied with their author's methods : perhaps it is not to be 
expected that they should be. 

Passing from accidence to syntax, the difficulties of treatment 
increase. The Direct Method requires that syntax, even more 
than accidence, should be treated inductively ; e.^., the pupil is not 
told/ in the first instance, that there is such a thing as a gerund, that 
it is a verbal noun governing another noun, that it may be seen in 
the following examples, etc., etc. The process is the reverse ; when 
two or three gerunds have occurred, the teacher brings these 
examples together, points out what is common to them, and finally 
elicit! the nature of a gerund. To give the necessary explanations 
in English will tax anybody's skill ; the difficulty is nevertheless 
surmounted by good teachers. They make a practice of providing 
the pupils, as soon as possible, with phrases and terms of explana- 
tion. Elaborate systems of parsing are not used ; but the pupihi 
understand the structure of sentences, and can point out the chief 
^parts of them. 

It should be dear from what has been said that accidence and 
syntax, in the system, assume their proper place, not as ends in 
themselves, but as means of strengthening the command over the 
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langnage. Let us , now say tbat no means are neglected for this 
pnrpcBei and at this point we may specify some of them. One is 
repetition. ^ Bepetitio mater studiorum ! ' Incessantly, through- 
out the course of their studies, the boys are taken over familiar 
ground; they are asked familiar questions, to which they give 
familiar answers ; and they repeat passages and sentences already 
learned. At the beginning of every lesson a few minutes are 
specially devoted to repetition. This is an excellent plan, as it 
diveits 1 he pupils' thoagbts in the easiest pogsible way from the 
subject of the preceding lesson to what follows. And in general it 
niiay be said tbat extreme familiarity with the old matter is recog- 
nised as a condition of progress. A second principle, to which I 
now refer, is the prinetple that new matter must be connected at 
once in as many ways as possible with old. This perhaps is a 
principle which comes into prominence rather in connection with 
the acquisition of words * than with the comprehension of grammar, 
but I introduce it here because I am now summarising the means 
by which the command of the language as such is confirmed. It 
is a principle of the memory, and it arises fron^ the law by which 
we remember new matter best by throwing round it as many 
associations as possible. In teaching languages the Direct Method 
appeals to this principle as much as possible. Every name is 
indeed introduced to the pupils as representative of its own object 
or action, but it keeps its place in their memory by association with 
its context in the passages where it occurs, with previous passages 
where a similar word or idea has already occurred, or any familiar 
episode in the pupils' lives where it would be useful. A third 
means of strengthening the .pupil's command of language is the 
practice of requiring the expression of familiar matter to be varied 
in form as much and as constantly as possible. But this brings us 
to the subject of composition, and it will be best to deal with 
this separately and at some length. 



* The extension of the vocabnlary (Wortschatz) is a matter to which oareful 
attention is paid (in accordance with the instmetions of the Code). Direktor Walter 
devotes a chapter to this subject in the book already mentioned. Compare what is 
said elsewhere about the use of etymology in teaching English. 
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Sectkm Vn.'^^COMPOSITION* 

By composition we do not mean necessarily writtea composition. 
We mean simply the expression of thoughts in suitable idiomatic 
language. We have already seen that this begins as soon as the 
pupils begin the study of the language at all. They learn to 
describe their school-room^ and simple actions which they see per- 
formed in it by their master. This part of their work is generally 
continued and developed throughout the earlier years of their course, 
whatever their text-book may be. They pass from their school- , 
room to their school-buildings in general; their homes^ their neigh- 
boarhood> and their town. They are taught to ask and answer 
innumerable questions about these. In case these topics prove in- 
adequate, recourse is sometimes had to pictures. Ingenious pictures 
may be procured in Germany * representing scenes of ordinary life ; 
and on the contents of these pictures questions may be framed. I 
did not^ however, find these pictures in very general use ; it was 
more the practice to base questions and answers on the contents of 
the reader. With a little ingenuity an endless series of suqh ques- 
tions may be devised ; and in such a way as to illustrate any new rule 
of grammar that turns up. Thus, the foundations are laid for more 
serious composition. When such composition begins, it takes at 
first the form of recapitulation of familiar matter. ^4th more 
command over the language the boys learn to deal with matter 
which is less and less familiar ; and they rapidly attain a power of 
regular composition which is quite surprising. I remember a case 
in which a master read out a passage from an English newspaper 
as an exercise for a class of boys whose average age was about 18-14, 
and who had been learning English nearly two years. The passage 
contained about thirty lines of an ordinary newspaper column ; it 
described how a certain lawyer retired to bed and was awakened by 
a noise in an adjoining room, which he presently discovered to 
proceed from a burglar. He attacked the burglar in person, and 
after a struggle succeeded in mastering and handing him over to the 

* The beet known eeriee are published by Holiel and by Heinhold. A popular 
eerieB ie that of the Four Seaeont, the UluetrationB of which are rather poetic in 
character and crowded with f eatnret. 
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police. This passage was only read onooj and it was read rather 
quickly ; the boys had to write down the contents of it in ten minutes* 
There were some failures in their results^ but the best boy at any 
rate reproduced it quite correctly; in good writingi without any errors 
of spelling.* I ascertaiued that he had learned all his English at 
school; and bad had no chance of hearing the language elsewhere* 

Such; in general; is the way in which composition is taught. 
It is not usual to set the boys to write essays, as we understand 
them in India ; though the upper classes occasionally do work of 
this kind. But at this point we are led to speak of written as 
distinct from oral composition. 

Written work is taught in two ways. In the first place; the 
boys are required^ as soon as they understand writing; to write sen- 
tences by turns on the blackboard. The sentences are at first exceed- 
ingly familiar. As time goes on, they have to write less familiar 
sentences; or even to put down some new expression to see what 
they can make of it. This process of writing on the blackboard goes 
OU; in many classes; throughout the lesson. While the master is 
questioning the class he always has one or two or three boys writing 
something that they have heard on the blackboard. As soon as they 
have finished; the class are invited to read and criticise what has 
been written. Besides this; from time to time the boys are set to 
write something in their Diaria; or Day-books; which are kept for 
all ordinary written work. The amount of such work is relatively 
small ; it is expected to be done neatly and carefuUy. It may be 
done at school or at home ; in the latter ease it will; in accordance 
with the usual principle; be little more than a repetition of work 
done at school. For instance; the boys may be set to frame ques- 
tions on the matter of their reader similar to those they have heard 
at school. It is recognised; however; that where the exercises of 
the boys are all different, they will demand much att^tion on the 
part of the master to correct; and in his interest; as well as in that 
of the boyS; they should not be made too lengthy. 

• Spelling is laigdy taught thxongli the cangtuit prMtice of calling on boys to 
write een t enceg on the blackboard. It ia tanght incidentally in the case of all written 
composition s and often in the course of the work boys are required to spell words as 
they torn np. I did not hear of any special spelling lessons. 
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Something has now been said of the use of the text-book or 
reader as a means of learning the language^ and of its relation to 
the subjects of grammar and composition. Let us revert for a 
moment to questions of technique. The great principle observed by 
a good master in the management of a class is to encourage the 
activity of the pupils. This is done in countless little ways. Not 
only does the master incessantly question the boys ; he makes them 
question each other. For instance^ he calls on one boy to ask a 
question of some other boy^ this boy in turui when he has replied^ 
must frame a question of his own and put it to a third boy, and so 
on. Mo8t masters never correct an error as long as there is any 
one in the class who can correct it. If the general attention flags, 
recourse is often had, especially in the lower classes, to simultaneous 
answering, though this is not kept up long. It is often employed 
to improve the pronunciation of a difficult sound. Another way of 
enlivening a lesson, a way not open to everybody, is by introducing 
a song. It has been observed that a little practice in singing 
notably imj^roves the enunciation of the vowels* 

If we are present at a typical lesson in one of the middle classes, 
we find, as I have, said* that it begins with a little repetition. This 
may or may not be based on the preceding lesson. After this comes 
the examination of home work, so far as this is possible in the class, 
if, for instance, the pupils have had to prepare a few qu%^tions for each 
other's benefit. Possibly some piece of accidence has been learned and 
must be heard.. Then follows a piece of new work. As a rule, all the 
text-books are closed. If the new passage is not too hard, the master 
reads it through twice, very slowly ; and then he asks the class 
some questions about it. If it is too hard for this, he has the books 
opened and makes the class read it, and offers a few explanations. 
Questions are then asked, and grammar is treated inductively.*^ 



* One critie of the tyitem ppinted out to me that ii good deal of whftt paitei for 
<' Indaetlve "treatment of langntge is not really soeh; the definition of the new word 
or ntage is not really elicited by indnction, but eimply pretented to the class because 
it is required. Still, we mnst note that even so it is presented, not as a part of 
systemstic grammar, bnt as a piece of information reqalred to make the text 
intelligible. 
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There may perhaps be a little written work. Perhaps there may also 
be dictation of an unknown pMsage, though I did not hear much 
of this. 

It will be observed that translation plays no part in these 
proceedings. It is not, however, by any means the case that 
translation has disappeared from German schools* To begin with, 
all the more reasonable reformers allow that it may sometimes be 
used to fix the meaning of a word. It would be pedantic to exclude 
traoslation in every case. One master, for instance, told me that 
he had heard offered to a class a long explanation of the meaning of 
the word ^ peach/ with the result that they all thbught the fruit 
referred to was an apple. In such a case translation of the word 
would be held by everybody to bo the right course. And several 
masters expressed to me their opinion that it was a useful check for 
the teacher, by means of which he could ascertain whether his 
pupils really did understand as much as they appeared to. But as 
far as the Direct Method has its way, translation is not regularly 
used as a means of learning a language. There is, however, a 
further question whether it should not be occasionally practised, as 
a distinct art, in the highest classes. One eminent reformer gave 
it me as his opinion that this might very well be done. > I will 
venture to say that I agree with him. When some real 'command 
over the foreign language has been established, it is not only a 
fascinating- but a profitable occupation to take a difficult and 
oharaoteristic piece in the one language and turn it into the other. 
Not only does' this throw incomparable light on the difference in 
structure between the two languages, but it is a fine training in 
accuracy. I may quote this as the opinion of Dr. Wendt in 
Hamburg, whose pupils in Ober-Prima were asked to translate 
a difficult passage of Locke into Oermauj and were dirfcted to 
prepare a French translation of it for the following day.*^ But, 
whether the reformers admit translation or not, at any rate they have 

* Some readers of these peges naj perhape recnU the name of O. W. Stevene, 
a writer of some repotation nnd ttUl greater promiee^ who died at Ladyemith. 
I remember himeaying to me that tlU he oame to write English he never knew what 
he had learned from Latin prose (t.e., the translation of English into Latin.) 
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in some cases at least to prepare their papils to perfonn it. The final 
goal of all high schools in Germany is the Abiturienten— or Beifo* 
priifong — ^the Leaying Examinationi which their pupils must pass 
at the end of their nine^year course^ in order to secure admission to 
the university. At this examination in Oberrealschulen facility 
in translation is required ; and schools which have adopted the 
reformed system miist^ at the end of thdr coarse^ add this on to 
their pupils' attainments. It does not, however^ seem to give them 
much trouble to do so^ though the masters in such schools complain 
of it as an intrusion into their system. 



SecOoii Vin.— BXAM1NATI0N5. 

The reader^ however^ at this point, whether English or Indian, 
having heard the name of examinations, is probably curious to 
know what part they play in the Oermian school system. He 
may be surprised when he hears that these institutions^ the 
great glory of English (and, I believe, of French) education, are 
quite unknown in Germany. The pupils are promoted yearly, from 
class to class, without their assistance, by the decision of the masters, 
and only in Ober-Prima is there a formal examination at the end of 
the year. But even this examination does not in the least accord 
with English ideas of an examination. It is conducted by the 
Schulrat, or Chief Educational Officer of the district, in consulta- 
tion with the Direktor and the teachers of the Obe^-Prima. It is 
partly oral and partly written, but in no case are there any printed 
papers. For the purpose of the written examination the Schulrat 
may set questions himself ; or, as more frequently he does, he may 
choose questions out of a list submitted to him by the head-master. 
If he is well satisfied with a boy's written work, and with his 
master's account of him, he may excuse him the oral examination. 
But even taking both into consideration, the candidates' fate does 
not altogether depend on his performances, for his record during 
the past year must also be weighed, if the masters consider that he 
has not done himself justice. One may add that when the masters 
submit to the Schulrat a list of the boys about to appear for the 
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ezftmination^ they point oat any of them who, in their opinion^ are 
not duly prepared for it. The Schulrat may^ if he chooses, deoline 
to examine sueh boys. It is clear that German school-masters to a 
great extent control the destinies of their pupils ; and as far as their 
methods go, they cannot complain that they are fettered by examin- 
ations. GoTemment does indeed prescribe a standard for each 
class ; and when the school is inspected, perhaps once in two years, 
I suppose care is taken to see that the classes are up to their proper 
standards. But I gather that as long as men are working honestly 
they have ample freedom in their methods.* 

The Prussian ' Lehr-plan ' or Code is printed in Appendix A 
of this report. Careful examination of it will reveal the fact that 
it is to some extent a compromise between the old system, under 
which translation and grammar were prominent, and the new Direct 
Method. As such, it does not satisfy everyone ; but in practice, as 
I have said, the system of control is elastic. The only grievance of 
the reformers is that they must offer translation in the Ober-Prima. 

SectiOD 1X.-OBNBRAL VIBW OP THE LINQUISTIC RESULTS. 

We have now concluded our view of the Direct Method from 
the purely linguistic standpoint. It remains to consider the matter 
which is selected for its purposes, in readers or text-books, through- 
out the school-course. But before we proceed to this the present is 



' • It thore any * cramming * in Oarman sohoola P It mart be remembered that 
' crammiug ' it a popnlar term, and therefore oo analyiis we need not be tarprited to 
find it covers different and remote meaninga. * Cramming/ aa an evil of English 
8ohool*life, means getting op an unhealthy amount of information in order to prodace 
it at an examination and throw it away afterwards. As examinations are not a 
conspicooos feature of German scbooMife, cramming for them does not exis^ except 
perhaps a little in preparation for the Reif epruf onic. But, as I suspect, easentiaUy 
the same eril does exirt if we contemplate German school-life as h whole. The 
currienla are too large for many of the boys f and it seems probable that when they 
leave school their minds (conscionsly or nnconscionsly) in self-defence, as it were, 
consign mnoh of their information to oblivion. Here we have cramming, though not 
in coonectioa with examinations t the chief sonrce of it in Germany is the system 
by which each master has a separate subject^ and grinds it remorselessly into each 
dast, as though it ware the whole end of thehr education, fiut at leart it may be said 
that this cramming is the penalty of ideals, and is not bom of a desire to advertise 
schools (as in Bngland), or to make money (aa in India). 
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an opportane moment to try to sum up ita aehievements. In 
making this attempt, as the reader perceives, I rely on my own 
impressions, just as they were gathered during my tour in Germany. 
I am very well aware how imperfect they are. But, at any rate^ as 
far as my sotual opportunities went, I had the chance to see as much 
as was possible in the time. In every school that I visited the masters 
showed the most obliging kindness ; it is quite certain that they never 
attempted to conceal any weakness in their system. It generally 
happened that after calling on the head-master I was taken straight 
away to a class-room and found the ordinary lesson of the day pro- 
ceeding. The only difference that my presence made was that 
very often there was more repetition of old work, than would 
otherwise have been done. I was generally invited and always 
readily permitted to question the boys myself, and in such cases 
it often happened that I was the first Bnglishman whom they had 
ever heard. On the other hand, the reverse was sometimes the 
case; twice, when I was astonished at the English of the best 
boy in the class, I discovered that appearances were deceptive; 
one of the boys came from a family where there was an English 
governess, and one from an English-speaking colony abroad. 
But these were exceptions. 

I may say in general that I was exceedingly well satisfied 
with the power of the boys to understand what they heard. Of 
course this power was not entirely due to their linguistic train- 
ing; it was due to the general character of their education. 
This is such as to make the boys very versatile ; they see at once 
what is wanted of them, and they have a great power of apply- 
ing their information to any topic that is brought up. I always 
found that the boys entered quickly into the spirit of the subject 
on which I chose to talk to them. At one school a class in 
their second year of English instruction were reading a passage 
about mines, in which it was stated that gold is smelted out of 
the ore in furnaces. I took the opportunity to describe the very 
different process by which it is extracted at the Kolar mines, 
and found the class understood me readily. Of course in 
speaking to the yoimger boys I did not neglect to speak slowly 
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and distinctly; it will be remembered that I was a complete 
straa^r and perhaps the first foreig^ner they had ever heard. 
With r^^rd to the boys in the Ober-Frima I belieye they were 
quite ready to follow lectures-— in the uniTersity sense-— on difficult 
or abstract subjects. At one school a rather amusiDg illustra- 
tion of this occarred. The Director was present^ and the English 
lesson had been prolonged beyond its own limits into the Physics 
hour. The Physics master accordingly appeared on the scene. 
NoWj he had been many years in America^ and spoke English 
fluently^ but of course he taught Physics at the school in German. 
The Director sugsrested that he should questioa the boys in this 
subject in English ; and he did so^ asking them for descriptions 
of the various forms of crystals. They answered thqse questions 
very readily and accurately. But the only person surprised at 
the result was the Physics master himself^ who bad never heard 
the boys speak English^ and discovered for the first time that he 
mighti if he chose^ teach them in that language. In English 
the same class had read Unoeh Arden, and they answered readily 
my questions^^ which were quite searching, on the matter of 
the poem. They were able to follow a ejiort poem of Longfel- 
low's which they had not heard before^ It was not a very 
difficult poem; but to follow poetry in a foreign language is quite 
a final test of the power of oral comprehension. I have already 
referred to the Ober-Prima at Hamburg who had read (in an 
abridged form) Locke's Essay; tbey were quite able to answer 
questions on the matter of it^ and I believe could have followed a 
critical lecture on it^ if reasonable care had been taken to simplify 
the language. 

In power of expression the boys> as I heard them, were not always 
relatively so good as in the power of comprehension. But much 
allowance must be made (more in the case of elder than of younger 
boys) for a little confusion when exposed to the united criticism of 
the classj their master, and an unknown stranger. Making this 
allowance the Direct Method certainly attains its objects. It must 

* e,ff,. Illustrate from the poem TeDnysoo'i power of dealmg with domestic 
scenes; with types of ▼nlgar people; of describiiif; commonplace objects in 
lofty langosge. 
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be remembered that the bojB who spoke to me geaenJIy had to travel 
ovteide the range of the topics familiar to them^ e.g,, I often invited 
the class to put some qaestions to me regarding Indian boys. Aftor 
a short panse sneh questions were nsnally forthcomings e.g,^ " What 
clothes do Indian boys wear ? '' (Very likely with a jnnior class in 
the confusion of the moment, this question might appear in its Ger- 
manised form as '^ What clothes wear the Indian boys ? ") To this 
I might probably reply that they wear a long piece of cloth with- 
out any buttons or button-holes ; and ask *' How do you think (i is 
put on ? '^ Some one would then be pretty sure to answer^ *^ They 
turn it round themselves/^ or something]of the sort. This^ for boys 
in their second year of learning English^ is quite a creditable 
achievement. Of course where they were dealing with fiuniliar 
ground they had a ready flow of words. One might find many 
boys in the Ober-Prima of Oerman schools who could recite a whole 
history of England in accurate Englisht 

Regarding pronunciation, results varied. The one point qaite 
clear to me was that a really finished pronunciation was only 
achieved by masters who had visited England, and boys who had 
listened to such mastenu This is natural The individual sounds 
of a language may be speciBed by phonetics and even attained by 
the isolated stodent ; but the general character of a language must 
be mastered by imitetion. Where masters and boys had had any- 
thing like a fair opportunity the resulte were very good. They 
were indeed so g^ood that one feels the Oerman authorities would find 
it worthwhile to make them universal, by extending facilities for 
teachers to visit England. It is surprising how much is effected 
by even a short visit to a foreign country ; and that of course not 
only in pronunciation, but in appreciation of the coantry, if the 
yisit is wisely used. This^ however, is a matter to be spoken of 
later on. 

Section X.-DBPBCT5 OPaTHB DIRBCT METHOD. 

So mnch has now been said of the merite of the Direct System 
that the reader is probably impatient to hear something of ito 
demerite. He surmises no doubt that these exists since they exist 
in the case of every system. We may speak then shortly of them. 
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In the first place, taking the system at its best, there are things 
which it does not do. We have seen that it objects to the old 
system of linguistic training, because that system provides the 
pupil, in the name of grammar, with general rules, and then 
expects him to apply these rules. This is an unnatural process of 
the mind ; and the pupil fails for a long time to carry it out. He 
is constantly making mistakes because he fails to recognise that a 
certain rule which he has learned is applicable to a particular 
instance. To avoid these mistakes he has to accustom himself to- 
great caution ; he has to keep it in hid mind as a pre-supposition 
that he does know the rule, if only he has the patience to 6nd it 
out. The information is, as I have said elsewhere, locked up, but 
it is his business to unlock it ; that is exactly his problem ; and it 
is only by examining with precise care the work he has to do that 
he will find out what rule applies.* Now, it may very well be 
maintaiped that this process, on the whole, is the process most 
important for us in the affairs of life. Certainly in responsible 
positions, the pover of applying it is a qualification of supreme 
value. If we ask what it is that distinguishes an able man, we 
shall find that it is largely the powers oE seeing what general 
principles apply, and how they apply, to particular oases. This 
power, so t&r as it is a matter of training, is developed by habitual 
caution and precise examination of the matter in hand. And it 
cannot be denied that these were the habits induced by a thorough* 
going education in grammar and translation, o( the old-fashioned 
kind. This, it appears to me, is what a past generation oE English- 
men really gained from the old public school education. No doubt^ 
they often failed to gain it in as high a degree as they might have 
done, since the public schools were seldom conscious of their own 
principles, and often badly managed. But these facts should not be 
allowed to obscure the argument. 

If we look at the results of the gprammar and translation system 
in the way of command over language, they were generally nil. 
But one should not sajr they were always so. The gifted boys, 
and those who persevered to the end, did at last come to a first 
rate power of reading (say) Latin and Greek and making finished 

* All this may be very welliUoiirated from the prooeat of trantlaiing. from 
Engllih into Latin, which formed lo Urge a part of the old Knglbh ediioatioii. 

D 
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trMslationB into those toQg^es. And one need not donbt that 
ihey oould easily have added oonversational power to these 
attainments.* Certainly^ however^ the old method most not be 
judged by the degree of linguistic skiQ it imparts to the ayerage 
boy. It is, then, equally true that the new method must not be 
judged by the intelleotaal training it imparts ? The advocates of 
the new method would strenuously deny this; they claim that in 
point of training their system is equal to the other. But here 
I cannot follow them. One must be careful to put the criti- 
cisms on the right ground. One must not object to the Direct 
Method because it is too easy. Let anyone try it for himself, in 
a language which is not familiar to him^ and he will soon per* 
•ceive that he has to exert himself. It is true that some defenders 
of the method have claimed that it is easy ; but it seems to me they 
have confused what is easy with what is attractive. The method is 
attractive because it is interesting, and the pupil feels he is nialdng 
progress ; but it is not easy, if by easy is meant practicable, without 
energy and concentration. Nor does it fail to afford some. practice 
in analysis ; for instance, in comprehending the difference between 
the different tenses there is scope for the exercise of analytical 
power. That very power of applying rules which I have noted is 
also called sometimes into play. Bat it is emphatically true that 
the method^ in its most scientific form, thro¥rs these things into the 
background. It trusts, as far as possible, to instinctive reproduction 
of the forms of language. I caimot discover that it habitually 
evokes any process of the mind except intelligent imitation. Of 
course it does in general stimulate intelligence, especially because of 
the matter treated, as we shall see later on ; but it cannot be said 
that any single principle is so burned into the minds of its pupils as 
the principle of the old classical education, which taught a man 
always to reflect, to look for the rule by which his conduct should be 
guided. I feel bound to dwell on this point because the old classical 
system does cot receive enough justice to«day. When once we 
apply the wrong criterion to it, it looks contemptible enough. But^ 
then, we are face to face with the fact, admitted by everybody, that 
the educated classes of England during the last hundred years have 



*I nMl one bead-muliar inOermuij^ evidently of the •Id-fMhkmed XMe» who 
•poke Lfttliifgneef nUy and tneiitly. 
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contained qnite a eatisfaotoiy proportion of accomplished and 
penetrating men ; men of the world in fact in the best sense of that 
expression. When one looks at the system of their education^ it 
seems at first sight to include nothing that accounts for this ; and 
some people have maintained that they succeeded in spite of their 
education. This also has occasionally been true but exceptionally. 
The true explanation^ I believe, is to be sought in the direction I 
have indicated^ or partly at least ; the subject cannot be continued 
further in the present report. 

A practical criticism of the Direct Method is that it is very difr 
cult to find men to work it. It is dangerous alike for enthusiastic 
and for perfunctory teachers. The enthusiastic teacher is apt to be 
erratic. Though he knows that thorough system and constant 
repetition are of the very essence of his method, yet he is apt to intro- 
duce interesting things as they occur to him and forget that he has 
introduced them afterwards. In the old system the teacher had 
landmarks at every turn and point to guide him. Here he has to 
set them up for himself. He cannot dispense with elaborate prepa- 
ration of his lessons and eznct notes of what he has done. The 
perfunctory teacher will never achieve much under any system ; but 
least of all if he has to take in hand the Direct Method. This 
method is (quite properly) more tolerant of errors and misappre- 
hensions in its early stages than its more sober rival. It means to 
fly where the other creeps. But this makes it much less saitable 
for the unambitious teacher. It will gpive him a better chance to 
conceal or excuse failures which he might have prevented. 

Of course it may be said there ought to be no such things as per- 
functory teachers. Certainly^ in Oermany at the present day there 
are few of them. But, then^ Germany exists at present in a stage of 
expansive vitality. Nobody, not all the historianSi can account for 
this phenomenon; we cannot say why nations make a sudden move, 
any more than we can say why men of genius are unexpectedly 
bom. We must accept with gratitude the fact of such expansion, 
if it happens to come in our own time and our own country. And 
even in Germany, if there are not many perfunctory teachers, I 
gather that there are some who are not inclined to face a system so 
trying as that of the Direct Method. 

d2 
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SectioD XI.— THE QOUIN MBTHOD. 

Before proceeding to discuBS the matter contained in German 
readers, I will devote a little space to a separate treatment q£ the 
Qouin system. This system is not much followed in Germany, 
but there are schools which have adopted it, and I visited such a 
school in Hamborg. It was a Yolksschole, a primary school, 
attended chiefly by boys of the artizan class. It was tanght by 
Herr Direktor Hoft, who has also pablished a reader in accordance 
with the principles of the method. Through this gentleman I was 
introduced to Herr Pechner, the proprietor of a large girls' school 
in Hamburg, where also I heard some lessons given according to 
the system. 

I cannot do more than refer to the life of Fran9oi8 Gouin, which 
was full of curious vicissitudes. He was bom in 1831, and his 
book^ VArt d*En$eigner et d'Eludier les LangueSf was written 
about 1870. It is now available in English^ under the title ^^ The 
Art of Teaching and Studying Languages.'^ Whatever may be 
thought of the merits of Gouin's system, there can be no doubt 
that on its own subject his book is one of the most luminous and 
suggestive ever written. Though the system is not wholly un- 
known in India, it is so little known that I will give a summary 
of its principles. 

These will be approached most easily by presenting to our^ 
selves the first page of a book constructed in accordance with 
them. I take, therefore, the first page of Herr Hoft's book. 

7.-7 write on the blackboard, 

Bise. I rise from my place. Bise-s. 

Go up. I go up to the blackboard. Go-es. 

Put out. I put out my hand. Put-s. 

Take up. I take up a piece oi chalk. Take-s. 

Write. I write on the blackboard. Write-s. 

Bead. I read the writing. Bead-s. 

Bub out. I rub out the writing. Bub-s. 

Clean. I clean the blackboard. Clean-s« 

Go back. I go back to my place. G^-es. 
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The way in which this material is used is as follows : — * 

The teacher first explains in German that he is going to describe 
the actions involved in writing on the blackboard. He names each 
of these actions in Oerman^ and requests the pupils to recall them 
ia their minds. He then abandons German^ and names each action 
in English. The pupils repeat each sentence after him ; and subse- 
quently each sentence is written on the blackboard. 

The principles involved in this proceeding are as follows : — 
i. When we begin to learn a language we shoold confine 

ourselves to matter which is absolutely familiar, 
ii. We should accustom ourselves to rely on mental images 
rather than actual objects. For beginners only some 
assistance from objects and gestures may be permitted, 
iii. The matter should be presented as a process ; the mind is 
fond of following processes^ and by taking advantage 
of this images and words will be induced to suggest each 
other, 
iv. The language should be assimilated in sentences. The 
verb, however^ is the decisive part of the sentence^ and 
command over language means^ more than anything 
else, power to manipulate verbs Therefore, from the 
first, the pupils should accustom themselves to mani- 
pulate the Verbs. 
This, however^ is not all. We have so far been dealing with 
objective language^ the language of description. But half of men's 
language is subjective — it expresses their feelings and desires. We 
must direct the attention of our pupils to this distinction and provide 
them from the beginning with an equipment of phrases suitable for 
this purpose. This Herr Hof b does, in connection with each lesson^ 
under the title of ' Conversation.' Here is the ' Conversation ' pro- 
vided for the First Lesson :^ 
Pay attention. 
Speak, if you please. 
I am listening. 

* Some of the details miut be left to the reader's imagiaation, espeeiallj the 
extent to whkh explanations are giyen in Ctornun. 
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Are yon listening ? 

Oood ; it is very good. It is not good. 

Is it right ? YeS| it is quite right. It is not right. 

He speaks very well. 

You speak very well. 

Grammar is also provided in connection with each lesson. It 
consists in the beginning chiefly of simple directions for conjugating 
the verbs. The whole book contains 118 pages of lessons; the 
abstract of grammar at the end contains 26 pages^ the most interest- 
ing part of which is the treatment of tenses. The lessons are not 
all descriptive of actidns ; the pupil soon proceeds to simple tales, 
which are printed at first on the rame plan as the first lesson repro- 
duced above^ with the verbs in conspicuous type at the side. When 
the pupil has passed through a first book of this kind he is in a 
position to go on to a reader^ and from this point the peculiarities of 
the Oouin method become less marked. 

Now^ as to the success of the method in imparting command 
over a language, there can be no doubt whatever that success 
is simply astonishing. It is certain, I believe, that Oouin^s 
method, conscientiously followed, affords incomparably the most 
rapid introduction to a new language. And its claims tq be con> 
sidered ' scund ' appear to me quite equal to those of other Direct 
Methods. On contemplating its results one's first feeling is that 
it deserves to supersede all these^ as its supporters say. Farther 
reflection, however, discovers some arguments against it. In the 
first place it is not accompanied by any march of information 
at least during the first year. To this it may be replied that the 
information is sacrificed for a good reason, and not much is lost. 
Besides, under the old system boys used to learn Oreek and Latin 
and French and German, for years together, without acquiring any 
information, except that *' Balbus was building a wall." Nobody 
complained of this ; why, then, should people complain of the same 
feature continued for a much shorter time in the Gouin method ? 
The actual amount of information gained during a year of other 
methods is not so large but what the Gouin pupils will easily make 
it up afterwards. Bat, it may be said, without a flow of sueh 
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in&rmatioa the work will be dull. Thatj it may be i^lied, 
depends on the teacher. But the reply brings us to a third criticism 
of Oooin's method, which, to my mind, has much more force in it. 
The system does demand somethiof; from the teacher, and yet it 
provides him with very little stimalas. It has the appearance in 
fact of effacing him. Some of its advocates indeed make this into 
one of its merits. Even a bad teacherj they say, cannot go far • 
wrong with it. He -mil find it lays down for him exactly what 
he has to do, so that results, if not the most brilliant results, are 
assured in any case. Considering, however, what human nature 
is like, we may say that if the Gouin system were imposed on 
schools at large, most teachers would be tempted to subside to a 
commonplace level of efficiency. What the system demands from 
them, if they wish to rise above this level, is something very difficult 
to ensure. It demands that they shall maintain a lively 
demeanour while following a perfectly precise and rigid routine. 
It minimises their scope for originality, and seems to promise that, 
whatever they achieve, the credit will all go to the system. This, 
at least, is what many teacbers seem to feel ; and this is probably 
the objection which prevents the system from making pro* 
gress. On the other hand, there are some quite original teaohers 
who do not dislike it ; and for the purpose of teaching adults, 
where their objections do not apply, it has been widely employed. 

Section X1I,-^C0NTBNT5 OP READERS IN USB. 

Let us return now to the readers in use in German schools and 
examine them from the. point of view of matter. We shall find 
represented in them a great variety of aims and methods* 

We may begin with those readers which are designed for the 
lower and middle classes in the English course; and we may 
ascertain what they are like from specimens of representative 
and popular books. 

Lehnund Lesebmeh der engluehen Spraeie naei der direiien 
Metlode. (An English Instruction and Beading Book after the 
Direct Method.) By A. Schwieker. Eighth edition. Hamburg, 
1900. 
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From a linguistic point of view tbis must be classified as a modern 
book. It is intended that the pupils shall begin to read it Tery 
soon^ and it contains a little grammar along with each lesson^ also 
specimens of questions on the lesson* But in other ways it is 
almost old-fashioned; and the fact that it reached an fighth 
edition in 1900 is a proof that the reformers hare not jet converted 
the whole of Germany. There are no phonetics provided ; and no 
pictures with the lessons (except some coins). The first lesson is 
''The Family ''; it contains three sentences, of which the first is 
'' I have a father and a mother. My parents have two sons and 
three daughters.'' The following list will show how it goes 
on :— 

2. My family, {continued). 

8, A dialogue: — What is your name, my boy? My name is 
Richard Scott. Are you onr neighbour's son ? etc., etc. 
A rhyme : — 

One, two, three, four, five, 
I caught a hare alive ; 
Six, seven, eight, nine, ten, 
I let it go again. 

My little brother. 

Shake your rattle, here it is. 
Listen to its merry noise ; 
And when you are tired of this, 
I will bring you other toys. 
4. The school-room. 
6. Our house. 

« « « « 

41. English money, measures, weights, with metrical exer- 

cises. 

42. Clothes. 

48. A letter of invitation. Queen Victoria. Qod save the 

Queen. 
62. Application for a situation. Bequest to a friend in 

London concerning lodgings. 
68, Commercial letters and advertisements* 
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After 64 lessoiui tbe book prooeeds to connected extracts. ' George 
Washington' begins the list ; it is mostly made np of fables. One 
piece is devoted to ' England/ but it is very short and tame. A 
short appendix gives eight little English songs^ with musical notes. 
Another appendix gives eight pictures^ with descriptions of their 
contents. We should als o observe the list of (English) '' Commands 
and expressions made use of in Teaching.^' 

"iiow, this is by no means an unpractical book^ yet in two respects 
at least it does not satisfy the requirements of the reformers. Firsts 
its contents are not distinctly English ; in 159 pages of matter (and 
grammar) there are not half a dozen altogether that place the learner 
in an English environment. The pictures at the end are character- 
istically German. 

It may be asked why itis desired that the contents of an English 
reader should be distinctively English. Such a character^ it may 
be pointed out^ conflicts with one of Gouin's principles^ according to 
which the matter that is handled in the first stages should be abso- 
lutely familiar. Is that principle not correct ? It is so, I think, 
from the point of view of linguistic progress. Some teachers indeed 
assert that the matter traversed by the Gouin method is uninteresting ; 
and therefore the application of the boys is* not sustained by it ; 
and they would apply the same objection to most of the matter in 
Schwieker's Beader. Let the matter, they say, be novel ; the 
interest aroused will then lead to more linguistic progress than that 
achieved by more scientific but duller methods. It is difficult 
to gauge the value of this argument ; one gets such very difiPerent 
accounts from different schools of what boys find interesting. 
I am inclined to think that^ as far as school -boys are concerned, all 
educational theorists are inclined to weigh too curiously the merits 
of school-subjects from the point of view of interest. The consider- 
ations which make subjects interesting to men are not accessible to 
boys : they arise from broad views of what is elevated or useful. If 
we make boys prematurely familiar with these considerations, we 
leave them no further discoveries for a riper age, and our pupils end 
in a stage of shallow and arrested development ; it is perhaps for- 
tunate that the minds of average boys are obstinately impervious to 
^ higher motives.' But, relinquishing these reflections, it may be 
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said that, as far as interest is oonoeroed^ what sustaiiiB interest from 
day to day and hoar to hour throughout the school-year is the 
manner and method of the teacher. It is desirable therefore that 
programmes of school- work should be weighed j on the ground of 
interest, primarily from his point of view ; it is desirable that he 
should have a programme which conduces to ao interesting-method 
on his part. Herein it will be found that different men prefer 
different programmes. A really first-rate teacher will perhaps 
prefer a programme and a book which are superficially dull and bald. 
His reason lies precisely in the opportunities of making himself the 
sun of the system ; he will throw the book into the buckground and 
make himself the source of interest for the class. A moderate teacher 
will prefer a bookwhich provides more of the interest in itself; 
though he ought not to forget that if he is dull the boys will find 
the book dull too. The real merit of the book will be in this case 
that it stimulates the teacher. Beturning to our immediate question 
as regards the matter of English readers, I am inclined to think the 
argument from interest does point in the direction alleged by t he 
reformers, ue., that English readers should contain English matter. 
But I do not think so on the ground that it is natural for German 
boys to want to know a good deal about England ; nor do I think it 
as easy, as some enthusiasts suppose, for them to realise what they 
are told about England. But I believe that on the whole the treat- 
ment of English Realien^ is stimulating to the teacher, especially 
if he has seen England^ and therefore in a secondary way it 
conduces to an interested attitude on the part of the boys. It is 
impossible, however, to dwell too much on the &ict that everything^ 
depends on the teachei*. If he is dull, then the boys will assuredly 
find their work dull if they have to read a lot of facts about a 
country which they have not seen. 

Still, the arg^ument for the introduction of Bealien into the 
English reader does not end here. We may look, in a common- 
place manner, at the general objects of modem education in Germany^ 
which expressly include a thorough knowledge of English life and 
character. It is dear that this knowledge may be conveniently 

* A ooaveaieDt German word. A plaral noan for the obBerved &cto of a nation's life» 
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importod in English lessons^ from the first* whether it makes the 
early lessons more interesting or not. That ynight even be desirable 
if some progress in language were sacrificed for it^ as a disciple of 
Gonin would probably allege. But when we leave the rudimentary 
stages^ it admits of no dispute that a study of the language and the 
people shoold go hand in hand. We need not even wait for the 
period when regular classics can be attacked. As soon as connected 
passagfes are read^ *it begins to be clear how much light matter and 
language cast on each other. The pupil not only (understands 
better what he is doing as he goes along^ but he forms unconsciously 
all those associations which lay the foundation of a complete insight 
into the foreign nation. We may say^ then, that a book like 
Schwieker^s^ in spite of many advantages of arrangement, 
remains incomplete from the point of view of the Direct Method. 

It has also another defect : it does not quite avoid old-fashioned 
English. This is a point on which reformers lay great stress. 
Our pupils; they say, must begin by learning, and first learn 
thoroughly, modern English. This is necessary from a practical 
point of view ; and it is also necessary to keep the pupils in touch 
with modern life. Later on, when they can recognise the difference, 
they may be introduced to older English. But it is all important 
not to do this prematurely. Consequently they would object 
to the introduction in a first book, of a letter of Lady Mary 
Wortley Montague, in which it is said that '* Leipzig is the resort 
of all the people of quality .^^ 

We may now examine two readers which satisfy more 
completely the requirements of the modem method. One is 
Bnglischet Lese und JRealien-BucAj* by J. Klapperich; pub- 
lished by Yelhasen and Elasing. This is purely a reader. It 
is divided into five parts, and contains 807 pages. The following 
is a synopsis of the contents :— ^ 

I. Geeat Britain and Ibeland. 



* ' Realien-Bacb ' is a phrase which cannot be direcfcly iraoilated into English • it 
means ' a book oontidniflg an account of English life.' * Lesebnch' means Beading 
hoek. 
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A. Scenery and Industries. Many of the extracts deal with 
great towns ; they are usually provided with suggestive titles, 
€.g.^ " This precious stone set in the silver sea '' : " London, the 
Mother of Cities.*' 

B. Life, Customs, and Institutions. School Life ; Rural Life ; 
the British Oovemment. 

C. Pictures from English History. 

II. Greater Britain. The Colonies ; India. * 

m. America. 

lY . Seleot Poetry. The earlier pieces include : Rule Britannia ; 
Ye Mariners of England ; The Miller of the Dee ; Lucy Gray ; 
The Battle of Blenheim ; The Slave's Dream. The selection con- 
oludes with Mark Antony's Speech. 

y. Language and Literature. A historical account. 

. This book is not intended for the first steps of beginners ; nor 
is it suitable for those who begin English very young. But it 
must always be remembered that in most German schools the 
boys do not begin English very young ; and according to some 
systems they do not begin till they have already experienced 
the process of learning a foreign language, in the case of 
French. In reflecting on their method or their books the reader 
should always keep in mind this point ; and should make certain 
that he has thoroughly grasped the information, already laid 
before him, concerning the curricula and the average age of 
the classes. 

The prevailing style of Klapperich's book is simple modem 
literary English. It is very well illustrated. As it does not 
include a treatment of grammar^ it would be necessary for the 
<ihaa to possess a separate grammar; and I may mention here 
the name of one; Englische Schul^Grammatik, by B. Rottgers; 
published by Yelhasen and Klasing, 1905. I have no space to 
examine it in detail^ but may say that it includes thirty-six pages 
on sounds. 

To further illustrate this type of ' Bealien-Buch^ ' 1 prefer to 
take a French work. The French nation (like the English) 
have lately woken up to the necessity of reforming their methods 
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of teaching langoages ; and thej have begun by producing some 
excellent books. That which I am now going to meution is an 
exceedingly conscientious and scieDtific piece o£ work. It is 
called An Englith Reader loith Conversation and Exereiaee^ by 
Schweitzer and Vincent; published by Armand Colin^ Paris, 
1904.* It is published in four volumes^ and contains sufficient 
matter for six or seven years' work. The volumes are named 
after the classes in which they are intended to be used. 

Vol. I. Sixth Glass. 

First Part. First lesson : Names of objects. The floor. The 
wall. The window. The door. The ceiling. The school-room. 

Sentences. This is the floor. What is this ? 

Fourth lesson : place of objects. The floor is under the feet. 

Sixth lesson : things belonging to the boy or girl. 

Twelfth lesson : the material of which things are made. 

Second Part. Actions in the school-room. 

A few connected pieces follow. In lesson 75 comes ' Little 
Bed Biding Hood * (a nursery tale). 

Throughout this volume there is an instalment of grammar with 
each lesson, as also in the second volume ; but not in the third or 
fourth, as the treatment of this subject is completed. We may note 
that all through Vol. I accentual marks are supplied with the 
words— an assistance particularly necessary for French boys. 

Coloured pictures are bound in at the end of the book ; very good 
in themselves, but quite French in their character— a &ct which I 
cannot understand. 

Vol. II. FiPTH Class. 

Besuming work at school ; The town ; Means of locomotion ; The 
village ; Saints' days ; Winter pastimes ; Government. 



* lb wiU be obaerred that this book baa been prodneed by a Frenobmaa and an 
£nglUbinaa working in concert. Tbii it probably the beet plan : it baa not yet 
been ndopted (so f ar aa I know) in the caae of any Oerman book. I nnderatand, 
however, that Profeaaor Morabach of QOttingea and hii colleague, Mr. Tamaoo, are 
at work on an EngUah reader, which will shortly appear. 
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A sort of abstiact of the pieces is provided in a series of sentences, 
after the Ooain method ; so that the teacher can to some extent 
employ this method if he feels so disposed. It will often be found 
that books are inflaenced by Gonin^s ideas, even when they do not 
adopt his system entirely. Especially^ recent books introduoe 
passages in which a process is followed step by step. 

Vol. III. FouBTH and Third Classes. 

Descriptions of the school-life ; of the agricultural and manu- 
facturing districts of England; Ports; Commerce; Scotland; 
Ireland ; the British Empire. 

A small chapter on English traits, in which Emerson, Lytton, 
and Washington Irving are drawn upon. The compilers 
evidently wished to rely on classical writers for this important 
part of their matter. But they were met by the difficulty that 
classical writers who have described the English character are 
extremely few in number ; and their work is quite unsuitable for 
the purposes of a school-book, both in style and matter. This 
is especially true of that tedious and affected and wholly third- 
rate author, Washington Irving, who is much read in German 
schools, apparently for no other reason than this^ that he affords 
a sort of external view of the English character. I believe 
myself that a view of the national character ought to be included 
in any book of Bealien, whether it deals *with the English^ 
French, German, or any other nation. It ought, however, to be 
specially written by an author of the nation represented, with 
the presupposition, candidly avowed, that he writes as an 
enlightened patriot. I think this would be better than to choose 
an external point of view, which is difficult to attain and quite as 
likely to be misleading as the other. Moreover, for the purposes 
of school-boys, it is essential that such an estimsate should be 
framed from a contemporary point of view and written in a con« 
temporary style. Escotfs England for instance, (published by B. 
Gaertner, Berlin, 2nd edition, 1898) though conscientious is obsolete 

and misleading.* 

. — '■ ' ■ " ■■ I 

* If it be not thought egoistic to mentioii a book of one's own in a report, I may 
refer tbe reader to my own ' JSnyland ;' (Madias Christian Literatore Society). 
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I defer the ezamination of the f oartibi volume of the series till a 
Utile later. It will be observed that there is not much poetry in 
the first three volumes; also that English Bealien do not begin 
very early. In accnracy of style and methodical arrangement of 
the contents this series seems to l^ve little to be desired. 

The English Student. By Dr. E. Hansknecbt (7th edition^ 
Wiegandt and Grieben^ Berlin, 1908). We take up here a much 
more original work. It has not even a German title, and it proceeds 
at once to plunge the German school-boy into English surround* 
ings. It opens with — 

Sketch I. 
lifBt Dialogue. 

Getting up. In a bedroom of Charterhouse School at 
Godalming, Surrey. 

Tim (pulling the blanket and counterpane off Bob's bed). — 
Hulloa, Bob, get up. Doesn't Parker ring the bell loud enough.? 

Bob (waking and rubbing his eyes).— What ! six o'clock already ? 
I still feel very sleepy. 

Tm.— That's how it is every morning. Make haste to get 
dressed. It's twenty minutes past. Have you forgotten what the 
doctor said last week ? And so on. 

The second dialogue takes place between the boys in school ; 
the fourth in the dining-hall ; the fifth in the play-ground. 
Subsequently the boys visit London with a master; they go to 
Portsmouth and see the ships. After thirteen dialogues, Com- 
positions (connected pieces) follow. The subjects dealt with 
are: The Boyal Banquet at Windsor Castle; Brooklyn Bridge 
(America) ; Leichardt (Australia) ; The Old Britons ; Tbe Com- 
ing of Christianity ; and these are foHowed by various historical 
pieces, ending with the visit of tbe Prince of Wales to India. These 
pieces occupy fifty pages. Thirty pages of poetry are added, vary- 
ing in difficulty from the very simplest to Shakespeare and Paradise 
Lost; (it appears to me that this very difficult poetry is really 
outside the scope of the book.) A further supplement of fifty pages 
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gives a nomber of topics suitable for general ooDTersational pur- 
poses— mostlj drawn from the actual surroundings of the boys', but 
partly geographical. At the end of the book follow speoimcDs of 
advertisements and other general data. 

We are at present criticising books from the point of matter, 
but I may digress for a moment to speak of the very complete 
treatment of method in this book. Phonetics are not unrepre- 
sented, though uot treated very fully ; there are a few introduc- 
tory pages where the English and the phonetic spelliog are 
displayed side by side; and phonetic equivalents are proyided 
for every word in the vocabulary. There is an instalment of 
grammar with each dialogue; for further -progreBa there are 
seventy pages of systematic grammar. A complete apparatus is 
provided to g^ide the teacher in that process of questioning 
aod manipulating the language wbich, as we have seen, forms 
an essential part of the Direct Method. Specimens of questions 
and answers, such as the teacher should require, are printed 
along with the early dialogues. The matter of these dialogues 
is also presented in the form of short connected pieces ; there are 
exercises consisting of sentences which the boys are required to 
remodel. In connection with the compositions there are lists of 
kindred and connected words. Dr. Hausknecht's book is in fact 
the most complete guide to the New Method that I have seen; 
it contains nearly five hundred pages, and may be compared to a 
complete Army Corps, with Infantry, Cavalry, Artillery, Sappers 
and Miners, Supply, Transport and Medical Departments; and 
perhaps the existence of such a work leaves me no room to com- 
plain, as I have previously done, that the New Method does not 
supply the teacher with landmarks. Taking the book on its own 
ground the only criticism I can make against it is that the 
pictures are not quite worthy of the matter. 

The reader may now Suppose that all tjrpes of readers have 
been exhausted ; but this is not the case. There exists another 
book quite different from Dr. Hausknechfs — quite different from 
it, but equally the fruit of conscientious and sympathetic toil. 
This is Fietor and Derr^a Engliah Reader (published by B. G-» 
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Tnibner^ 7th dditioni 1904). . I prefer to deeoribe it not in iie. 
present f orm^ bat in a new edition shortly to appear, whieh is 
better adopted for boys. The possibility of doing so I owe to 
the kindness of Direktor DSrr^ who showed me the proof -eheets. 

This work, qnite unlike that of Dr. Haaskneoht, is simply a 
reader. It contains no methodical grammar^ since the original 
idea was that these should be treated ia separate works. The 
authors beUere in a careful phonetic preparation; and the early 
portion of their reader wQl be available in a phonetic transcrip- 
tioQ. Directions for the introduction of grammar Iwere published 
separately to accompany the earlier form of the book ; but these^ 
as I have mentioned elsewhere, have not been much employed 
by teachers. 

Part /.—Contains many nursery rhymes, and bits of nursery 
lore, e.ff., ''This is the House that Jack built/' etc. There are 
also pieces of simple poetry: ''What does little Birdie say?'' 
(Tennyson). One or two family conversations :— 

J^.— Who's that at the door ? 

T, — It's mamma. 

Mamma.^'l am afraid you boys will be late for breakfast if 
you don't make haste. 

7.— -O manmia, I was so sleepy this morning that I couldn't 
wake up. &c. &o. &c. 

There are descriptive. pieces (The Nursery) ; and pieces on the 
Ooum plan :— 

I go to the door. 
I stop at the door. 

I stretch out my hand- &o. &c. 

In the concluding pieces the seasons are described : '' In winter 
there are no leaves on the trees* The ground is often covered 
with snow and frost; and there are showers of rain and sleet. 
When the ponds and lakes are frozen, then is the time to slide 
and skate on the ice," etc. 

There are fifty-nine pages in this part. 

Fart II— A tahle. A comic poem on the Parts of Speech 
(taken from CMldren'i Talk, by R. Shindler). Description of a 

B 
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game of criokefc* Farms, Oaidens^ and Fields. Th^ family go 
into the ooimtry— on the Gouin plan. 

^^ In the summer the father takes an old-fashioned cottage in 
the-oonntry or takes a room in a farm. 

'' The family pack up their luggage, drive to the station in a 
cab/' etc., etc 

' Other fables follow ; a tale called ' The Black Brothers/ begm- 
ning, '^ In a sedluded and mountainous part of a far-off country^ 
there was, in old time, a valley of the most surprising and luxuri- 
ant fertility." 'The Brook/ (Tennyson). 

Part III. — ^Pieces on home-life, with corresponding poems:'— 
*'Home they brought her Warrior dead'* (Tennyson); "The 
Old House by the Lindens" (Longfellow) ,• *'The Graves of a 
Household '^ (Hemans). 

Pari IK — England and the English. Here we have a few 
pieces on ^ Bealien / descriptions of* London ; of a country town ; 
of the commercial and industrial life of England. There are 
stories of heroism in war and peace. ' Grace Darling,' for instance, 
finds a place. Amongst the poetry we may note : ^^ Rule 
Britannia" J "A wet Sheet and a flowing Sea" (Dibdin); "The 
Three Fishers" (Kingsley); *' Ye Mariners of England"; *'The 
Burial of Sir John Moore"; "The Charge of the Light Brigade.'' 

Moral and Religious Life. Extracts from the New Testament 
are given. Amongst the poetry are : ^' I remember, I remember " 
(Hood); "The old Clock on the Stairs" (Longfellow); "The 
Better Land " (Hemans). 

Part V. — ^The Seasons ; illustrated by passages from Mrs. 
Gaskell, J. K. Jerome, and G. Gissing :— " It is Sunday morning, 
and above earth's beauty shines the purest, softest sky this summer 
has yet gladdened us withal. My window is thrown open. I see 
the sunny gleam upon garden leaves and flowers. I hear the birds 
whose wont it is to sing to me," etc. The last poem in the book 
is "The Death of the Old Year " (Tennyson). 

From this it will be plain that Vietor and Dorr's book sets 
before itself quite. a different object from that of its rivab. It 
does not trouble itself much with the Realien, the external facts 
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of EDgliflh life. It seeks to reproduce^the inner atmosphere of the 
best English minds^ and with this end in view it tries to make the 
German boy live through the life of the English boy who is so 
fortunate as to grow up under pure and happy influences. It 
begins in the nursery ; and this gives the impression^ when first one 
opens the book, that it is too (^dish for schoolboys. This impres- 
sion, however, is seen to be a mistake, when one realises the point of 
view; moreover, even nursery rhymes call .for intelligent effort 
when they become the mediam of learning a foreign tongue. They 
are soon left behind ; the matter of the book becomes quite difficult 
enough^ especially in the case of the poetry. Poetry is made a 
special feature of the book, in accordance with its objeoti which is 
to arouse and direct the feelings. The selection is eztremdy good, 
the compilers having avoided altogether what is silly, afEected, or 
wnpoeticaL It appears to me this is the right plan, though 
compilers of school reading-books seldom seem to think so. We 
may grant, indeedi that poetry is inevitably spoiled when dissected 
for the purposes of linguistic training ; and on that ground it may 
be urged, paradoxically, that the best poems should not be dese* 
crated in school-books. If this view is adopted then the^ is no 
reason to regret that the following stanzas are indelibly engraved 
on the minds of some thousands of Germans :— 
Our home is the ocean, 

Our grave is the deep ; 
' We feel no emotion 

As on it we sleep ; 

* ^ iin mt 

With waves in wild motion 
We love it the most. 
And 'tis our endeavour, 
In battle and breeze, 
That England shall ever 
Be lord of the seas.'* 

* I do not know the author of this divine aong ; it flgnree in more than one yer j 
popolar reader. I have heard it fung to more than one tone. 

e2 
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This is not^ however^ my qwq idea^ espeoially oonsidermg^ what 
irritation suoh writing inflicts on the poetical teacher— if gooh there 
be. And it so happens that in English we inherit^ from Mrs. 
Hemansi Tennyson, and Longfellow, a large treasure of poetical 
poetry suitable for childrea. 

Vietor and Dorr's book is, for ^ reader, the noblest effort I 
have seen to associate the Direct Method with culture, with the 
traditions of humanifim. The authors wish to make the study 
of English not merely an instrument of power but a source of 
inspiration; aod an English critic, in appraiiing the value of 
their work, feels bound to pay them a tribute not merely of 
admiration but of gratitude. 

Sectioo Xlll.— TBXT BOOKS FOR HIQHBR CLASSES. 

I pass on now from the discussion of readers for beginners 
to the question of books for the higher classes. It is evident 
that whea we come to these we have two plans before us. We 
may give our pupils either books of selections (Chrestomathien^ 
as they are called in German,) or larger works, each of which 
may suffice for half a year or more. Both plans have their advo- 
cates; but in the case of middle classes it is more usual to 
employ selections. In the upper classes I think most teachers 
prefer complete works; probably because it is offensive to the 
literary sense to be nibbling at extracts. Of course extracts 
offer many advantages. Where we are at liberty to choose short 
passages we can choose more exactly what we want, in point of 
style and matter. Those who would like to see the very best that 
can be offered an upper class, in the way of extracts, may turn to 
the final volume of SchweiUer and Vineenfs Engliih Courae 
referred to above. This contains 265 pages, which illustrate in all 
its aspects the history of England — Political, lutelleotual. Social, 
and Moral. The pieces are mostly selected from writers of the 
nineteenth century, such as Gardiner, Oreen, Freeman, and Carlyle. 
There are, however, a few from older sources, such as Scott, Swift, 
and Eoxe. Germany has at present, as far as I know, no series of 
selections so scientific as this. There is Herrig's Chrestomathien^ 
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^hich is now felt to be flomewhat antiquated; and I believe there 
will shortly be a new selection edited by Professor Morsbach and 
Mr. Tamson of Oottingen. Nor have I come across a good book of 
extracts suitable for middle classes. Some which I have found in use 
are qnite obsolete ; and, as a matter of tsLct, most schools, when they 
give np their reader, turn for a text-book directly to an 
aathor. 

Let us see, then, what is required in the case of such an 
author. 

I. In point of matter, he must deal with some aspect of English 
life ; preferably/ contemporary life. 
11. In pdiiit of style he mast be— 
(i) not too difficult or obscure, 
(ii) not antiquated, 

(iii) sufficiently dignified or distinguished to be in some sense 
a classic. 

When we have stated these requirements we perceive that authors 
who conform to them are not exactly plentiful. When we have 
named Macaulay's Bssays we seem to have named the only writings 
that really fit the case. I leave to the reader the long task of 
scrutinising other possibilities. When he has finished it he will 
probably have found that every work which suggests itself is 
either too long, too difficult, antiquated or undignified. 

Something must therefore be sacrificed ; and a plan which finds 
much favour in Oermany is to sacrifice the ambition of reading, 
in his original grandeur, a classical author. There are in use many 
edited editions of classical authors, in which phrases have been 
modified, difficulties omitted, and lengthy passages 'abbreviated. 
Morley^s Zi/e of Cromwell has been treated in this way; and 
Hume's Beiffn of BlUabeth. (It will be observed that Hume does 
not conform to the canon of moderniiy.) There is a great deal to 
be said for this plan, though it will always appea;r to the scholar an 
impious act to remodel a classio writer. The edition of Locke's 
Essay used in Hamburg had been edited in this manner, quite 
successfully ; and I found a very good compendium of Seeley's 
EwpaMion of England. Those who wish to examine books of this 
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character will find many publislied by B. Oaertner of Berlin ; or by 
Velhasen and Klasing o£ Leipzig. But they will probably agree 
with me that few of these pnblications really hit the mark. It is 
asionishiDg how few classical writers are or can be made fit for 
school-boys^ if we wish them to conform to the canons laid down 
above. We do not feel the same unsaitability in the case of Greek 
and Latin classics^ because we judge them exclusively from one 
point of yiew and overlook their defects. And I may say that 
English seems to offer a narrower field of selection than French, 
where the vitality of the drama has i)rought into existence many 
comedies which are (or can be made?) suitable for schools. I 
reprint one catalogue of school-books which presents a very special 
and recent effort to meet the difficulty. It is called (by a glori- 
ously compound title) the Neu'Spraehliche Reform-Biblioiiei (New- 
Speech Beform-Library), edited by B. Hubert and F. Mann, pub- 
lished by A. Bossberg, Leipzig. Each book contains notes (in 
English) > explanations of the hard words, and an introduction. 
The texts are freely adapted and edited. 

Tie Fieiorian Era (chiefly on outward changes in life). 

Kipling : Three Motogli Stories. 

Julius Ooiar. 

Peter Simple. 

Selections from Macaulay. 

W^ Irving : Sketch Booh. 

Stevenson : Treasure Island. 

Kingston : Naval Life. 

J. K. Jerome : Biarg of a Pilgrimage. 

Seeley : Expansion of England. 

Diciens : A Christmas Carol. 

The Great English Poets of the Xllth Century. 

It will be observed that in each of these books some qualification 
is sacrificed ; also that^ many tastes are catered for. Shakespeare is 
as much admired as ever in Oermany ; it is still the ambition of all 
good schools to complete their course with one of his plays. Julius 
Cfldsar is generally chosen, quite rightly, as the one most suitable 
for their purpose. The examples of school durricula in Appendix F 
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trill provide examples o£ text-books actually used in schools. I 
should add that for middle classes in Oerman schools Mr* Stead's 
collection of Booii /or He Bairm has been found useful by many 
teachers* This of course is published by Mr. Stead himself in 
England. Most of the Tolumes contain tales, and they axe gene- 
rally very well constructed and written. Their pricei too,— 1^* 
each — a recommendation. German school-books are not remark- 
ably cheap ; English books are cheaper, and abo, I think, in point of 
tjrpe, binding, illustrations, and style, they are better. They do 
not, however, offer the same range and choice of matter, but a com^ 
parison of English and Oerman books would be out of place in the 
present report^ and I have not at present material to undertake it. 

Nothing has yet been said of the manner in which text^books 
are handled in the upper classes. But a few words will suffice, if 
the reader will bear in mind the principles underlying the Direct 
Method, which have been brought to light in explaining the first 
steps of the course. The matter to be taken in hand may or may 
not, in the first instance, be prepared by the pupils at home. The 
general principle is that home-work should .travel over ground 
already prepared. But it is sometimes necessary to depart from 
this, especially in the case of a difficult author like Shakespeare. 
Some preliminaiy assistance is usually offered by the master; he 
explains the chief difficulties in a new passage ; and then hands it 
over to the boys to prepare. Next day it is to read in the class ; in 
some dasses it is a custom for the boys to begin the lesson by 
mentioning individually difficulties which they have been unable 
to overcome. The master makes a few comments on these ; and 
then the lesson proceeds. The author is read aloud. He is not 
construed, but informally paraphrased ; the master gives orally such 
information as he thinks proper regarding allusions, etymoIogieS| 
and other points. German school-books, very properly, reduce printed 
notes to a minimum ; the school-master enjoys the luxury of being 
hifLself the source of information for his class. Nor are the boys 
much encouraged to write down notes of what he tells them, even 
in the highest classes. I have seen a little of this done, but ven^ 
little. It is the rule to rely on constant oral repetition. 
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Of ooniie thk method, too^ may haver its ditadvantagei. Evea 
in tba higheift dan of a Oeroian high lohool there is a brisk fiire 
of short qoestions and answers ; and this does Hot qtdte suit the 
spiritoal side of the work> to which it is sometimes applied, I have 
sometimes missed in saoh cksses the air of dignified reppse which 
•stamps the Upper Sixth of an English public school -^at its best. 
•But the complete discussion of this topic would cany us too &r for 
the purpose of these pages. 

Composition generally takes the form of recapitulation of the 
iiezt*bobk. Such recapitulation is always proceeding, whether oral 
or written. Sometimes a formal essay is prescribed ; and as the 
Leaving Eiamination draws near, Translation is in some cases 
practised. 

I lieed hardly say. that all explanations are given in English. 
In proportidn as Accidence and Syntax are mastered, more time is 
left free for general literary information ; and oE this the higher 
dass receive a great deal. In many cases they know the general 
liistory of English literature remarkably well; and here, as in 
other subjects, they leave school with a first-rate store of inform- 
ation. Moreover, this information is well under their control ; as I 
have already said, German boys are exceedingly versatQe. 

One small point I should notice m connection with the teaching 
of poetry is, that a good deal is committed to memory. This is 
done from the very first ; the beginners learn LiKle drops of toater; 
theOber-prima Mark Antonys Speech or Enoch Arden. 



Section X1V.-C0MPAR1S0N OP QBRMAN MBTHODS 
WITH INDIAN. 

As I have now fimshed my survey of German methods the 
reader may expect that I should point the moral of the tale in 
connection with our liidian schools. Unfortunately, I am not 
well qualified for such a task. My knowledge of Indian eduiea- 
tional methods is confined to one part of India, the Presidency 
of Bombay; and even witJiin that Presidency, as I am nather a 
school-master nor an iiupector, (it has been gathered in a casual 
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way and isr quite of an amateurish, ohtoW)ter« Ndvertiiel^g, it is 
Irae that some suggestions have presented themsdves to me/ and 
I put them f onvard^ I may say, with diflidenoe. 

Let ns observe first, however^ that any inferences from Germany 
to India ought not to be drawn without a due sdnse of the difference 
between the two countries. Tfiis difference will not be realisedi 
especially by an Indian reader, without careful reflection. 

Even in Germany the conditions under which English has to 
be taught vary a good deal in different parts of tiie country. In 
Hamburg, for instance, the teaehei^s task is easier than it is, let us 
say, in a country tcwn of southern Germany. In the former towu 
there are many English visitors, and many, trade relations with 
England, so that English models of pronunciation and idiom are 
at least occasionally brought before some of the students. . In the 
latter town such models are comparativdiy rare ; in fact they 
may scarcely exist. Moreover, the people of Hamburg have a further 
advantage in the phonetic similarity between their own dialect of 
German and English. The advantage is found in practice to be 
a very real one. 

So, too, in India the teacher'a task is, different in Bombay 
from what it is in some small country town. This is obvious 
enough without entering into details* It is clear, therefore, that 
general comparisons between Germany and India must not be 
made too rigidly. 

On the whole we may say that the Indian teacher's task is 
in one way much easier and in another very much more di£5cult 
.than the German teacher's. It is much easier from a linguistic 
point of view, because he and bis pupils are more in contact 
with the foreign language. The difllculties of that language in 
itself may, I think, be assumed to be about equal in both case«. 
German and English have of course common elements; there is 
a number of words which may (by an experienced eye) be 
recognised as representing the same root in eadi language. 
But this connection is often misleading; while in point of sound 
and construction German differs widely from English. This 
perhaps follows from the fact that Gennaa is, like Marathi, 
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highly inflected and fond of long^ oomponnd words. I really 
donbt if a greater intenral in any way separates English and 
Marathi than that which separates English and German. 

But the Indian teacher, as I have said, has more opportonities 
to perfect himself in English than the Oerman teacher. He has 
generally been, at the university, to some extent educated by 
Englishmen; he is aocnstomed, to some extent at least, to read 
English and to speak English as a medium for the exchange of 
ideas. The Oerman teacher has no occasion and few opportunities 
to use English in this way. He may have, probably has, studied 
English at the university; for most Gherman universities have a 
Professor of English. But the subjects on which this Professor 
chooses to lecture are generally not such as to assist the future 
teacher. I gather that he usually interests himself in obscure 
questions of philology ; and that German students who aspire to a 
degree in English generally offer for their thesis a treatment of 
some point in Anglo-Saxon or Medieeval English. This does not 
help the teaching profession much; and one of the questions of 
the day in Germany is how to secure efficient teachers of modem 
langui^^. In India, as far as command of English goes, there 
are plenty of qualified men. 

But the task of the Indian teacher is more difficult than that 
of the German teacher when we approach the subject of Bealien. 
Germany, if not quite the same sort of countiy as England, is 
not fundamentally diflTerent. It is not difficult for a German boy 
to realise what he is told about England. For an Indian boy 
to do the same thing is so difficult as to be in many oases impos- 
sible. Nor can his teacher g^ve him as much assistance as many 
German teachers can do; since no Indian school-masters visit 
England. And I need not say that a practical aoquaintanoe with 
a country in many subtle ways multiplies the teacher's power of 
describing it and expounding its literature. 

Let us pass from a comparison of the conditions to a comparison 
of the results. Here again we must be very careful to see exactly 
what it is we are comparing. I am not in a position to pass any 
general verdict on German schools. The schools which I visited 
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were selected for ^ my visit precisely because they were progressive 
and snocessfol institutions. Of other schools, which I did not see^ 
I am not in a position to say anything, except what it is super- 
fluous to say, viz.f that probably they are not all equally good. 
Begarding Indian boys, I form my opinion of them from the 
students in the Previous Class at Deccan College, where, I believe, 
they were rather above than below the average in merit. It should 
be remembered ^btA the studeots enter this class a little younger 
than boys leave a Oerman high school. Making the comparison, 
then, within the limits I have indicated, I should say that under 
the Oerman system the average level attained is higher. The boys 
speak English more fluently, understand it more readily, and their 
knowledge of Bealien is greater. But if we took the high schools 
of Bombay, we should find in them more boys who spoke English. 
very fluently than we should find anywhere in Germany, even in 
Hamburg. 

In estimating the achievements of the Oerman schools it should 
not be forgotten that the same pupils possess on the whole the same 
knowledge of French as of English. Then in a Oymnasium they 
learn Latin as well. I ought no doubt to have some impression 
as to the difference between the English attainments of an Ober- 
Prima in an Oberrealschule and those of the Ober^Prima of. a 
Bealgymnasium. Some difference there must be; but I have 
no clear recollection of noticing it. 

It may be asked, then; whether the Direct Method could be 
introduced into Indian schools? I prefer myself not to express 
any opinion on this point. But we may consider how exactly 
such a change would affect the Bombay system. English is here 
taught in the middle standards as a specific subject, by the 
usual method of translation, with explanations in the vernacular. 
In the upper standards, it becomes the general medium of 
instruction. We really have, then, in these upper standards some- 
thing like the Direct Method, but it is not systematically organized. 
It is possible that by such organization, and by beginning 
English on the Direct Method at once, we might attain the 
present standard on the highest class with fewer hours of instruction 
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.in Englislu This would make it poBsible, if desirable, to con* 
tinue some of the high school education np to the top in the 
vernacular. 

- Tbexe are grounds on which such a change might be desir- 
Me. It is becoming dear that our high school education is not 
exactly playing the rftle in the country which it was intended 
to play. That rdle was settled by Macaulay and his contempora- 
ries in accordance with a perfectly reasonable and enlightened 
policy. The high school was intended to educate a small bat 
accomplished minority, who should form the channel through 
which Western ideas should be conyeyed to India. For this pur- 
pose it was necessary that they should have a thorough knowledge 
of English; and in Macaulay's day, the Direct Method not having 
been heard of anywhere, this condition alone would have required 
that English should be the inedium of instruction. It was fur- 
ther intended that practically all of these pupils should go on to 
college, and that students who did not asfnre* to this finished 
education should as a rule be educated completely in the vernacular. 
The Bombay system, in accordance with this scheme, provides a 
complete vernacular education, which reaches a standard much on 
a level in attainments with that of a high school. But owing 
to various general causes the high school has not maintained the 
position designed for it. The number of bo}rs attending high 
schools has enormously increased, and many of these boys do not 
desire to proceed to the University. They want English for 
certain practical purposes, not by any means for the purpose of 
reading books. The books they will read, if any, are vernacular 
books ; and they are most likely to read these if they have been 
educated in the vernacular. Now, this might be possible in a 
higher degree than at present, if the English standard necessary 
for the university could be attained without carrying on the 
work of the upper classes entirely in Enjglish. 

I make the suggestion because the interests of the vernacular 
as a language must always be a matter of anxious interest to any 
theorist on Indian education ; also because I think it is only the 
brighter pupils of an Indian school who leaUy graap the part of 
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their edaeation which is presented to them in Boglish. Bat even 
if these ideas were accepted there remain many diffieolties in the 
way^ especially in those parts of India where all the pupils of a 
school rarely speak in the same langoage. 

It is possible^ again, that the Direct Method might be found 
nsefnli in a humbler way^ for those schools which are required^ in 
large towns like Bombay^ to impart a slight knowledge of English 
to boys whose education is^ on its solid side^ vernacular. In such 
schools English plays a part resembling that which it plays in the 
primary sohools of Hamburg. Possibly the Gouin method might 
suit such schools. 

Belinquishing the question whether the Direct Method should 
be imported bodily into India^ we may turn to a few practical 
suggestions oonceming methods which might be useful under any 
system. 

I have not had oocasion to scrutinise the. public examination 
papers in English by which the work of our schools is 
controlled. But I believe that they would sometimes be found to 
encourage kinds of work whioh, according to the principles of 
the Direct Method, are useless. Such questions, e.g.y are those 
which ask for lists of all kinds ; because where these questions 
are expected, much time is wasted in committing such lists to 
memory. Those who have to set papers for school-boys seldom 
realise, unless they are school-masters, what a great difference is 
made in the year's work of a class by the introduction of one 
harmless-looking question. 

A minor point in connection with the teaching of grammar 
arises over the system' of parsing. It appears to me that our 
English system is too proUx. If the pupil is asked to parse a noun 
he starts off '^ common nouo^ neuter gender, nominative case, 

subject to '' and so on. A good deal of this is uninstrnctive 

and wastes time, which is very valuable when a large class of boys 
are waiting for a share in the work. 

The principles on which efymology is taught in Indian schools 
require examination. The German principle is to use etymology to 
bring together classes of familiar words. The more familiar the 
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words are^ the more usefql etymology is founds In Indiaj these 
asefol connections are sometimes n^lected; while very often boys 
are tanght the derivations of rare and peculiar words and their 
peculiar collaterals. Some examiners encourage this. If the 
reader has the curiosity to stroll round the examination hall of the 
Bombay University^ when the students of the Previous Class have 
gone in to fftce their English papers, he wiU be able to pick up 
sheets of manuscript containing lists of derivations, which include 
words from Icelandic, Mosso^Gothic, and other weird tongues. 
This deplorable form of cram might be and ought to be prevented. 

A branch of work which is familiar to us in India is paraphrase, 
meaning by this rather written than oral paraphrase. I know 
more about it myself in connection with university examinations 
than with schools. In these it is intended to play the same part as 
artistic Greek and Latin composition used to play in the old 
classical education. . The piece of English set is therefore a finished 
and difficult piece, usually of verse ; the problem of the candidate 
is to turn it, if possible, into equally finished prose. Now, in 
practice the whole afEair is a failure; and the reasons why are 
obvious. To make a really good paraphrase of this kind is a very 
difficult and lengthy task ; to make a bad one is brief and easy. It 
is not found profitable in the way of marks, amid the hurry of an 
examination, to spend as much time on the paraphrase as it would 
require to produce high-class work, I may say, as a fact, that 
there is not one paraphrase in a hundred at our Previous Examination 
that possesses any real merit; and there never will be, as long as 
the paraphrase is one amongst a variety of questions. The tempta- 
tion to scamp it is too great. If retained at all it ought to be 
given a place to itself, as Latin prose is at English examinations : 
or at any rate it ought to be associated with nothing but the Essay 
paper. 

It is a question, however, whether this style of paraphrase is 
really worth retaining ; it is quite a different thing from paraphrase 

* Compiire the fpecimea gronpt of woidB printed by Diiektor Walter, in JSn^luoh 
naeh dem JShtnkfurter E^orm^lan .• ** Md, fla, innila ; foxeit^ f or^ Font ; 
conqueror, oonqneit^ conqndte; empire emperor, imperator, imp^mtricej reign, r^^ne^ 
regnom ; royal, regalia ; carry, car, carriage;^ cart» etc^ etc. 
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of a flentenoe which is easy and commonplaoe in itself, and is 
presented as the basis of commonplace metamorphoses. No doubt 
it asprrcB to effect something more ; but it certainly should not be 
retained^ except in connection with systematic teaching. University 
students can seldom receive sach teaching ; it is out of , the question 
with our larg^ classes. What happens is this ; some of the students 
deliberately accept the necessity of writing a bad paraphrase, and 
trust to mdcing up the marks elsewhere; others 'cram 'up the 
passages in their books which are likely to be set and learn by heart 
the paraphrase provided for them by some thoughtful publisher. 

In the course of these suggestions I am thinking of the junior 
classes at universities, which correspond somewhat in age to the Ober- 
Prima of an Oberrealschule. I have to a certain extent the same 
classes in mind in passing on to speak of text-books. In the selec- 
tion of these we have been met by much the same difficulties as 
German schools. Bat we have not kept quite such a clear object in 
view. The upper classes of Indian schools have been influenced by 
the old ideals of the English Public Schools, in which the upper 
classes read difficult Latin and Greek authors. Here it may be 
observed that in such English schools very few boys really compre- 
hended these authors. In days gone by nobody mourned much 
over that. It was r^arded as natural that most boys should be- 
content with very small intellectual gains, and there was a sort of 
understanding that the system was deviped more for the few excep- 
tional boys than for the average. But in the case of India there is 
no such understanding ; we feel that our schools ought to suit the 
average boy more, if anything, than the exceptional boy. The 
classics of the English language do not assist this aim ; they are too 
difficult. If they are read in schools, then either (i) the amount 
of ground traversed must be very small, or (ii) the burden laid on 
the weaker boys is too great. This will be understood very well if 
we consider the position of a VI Standard dealing with Pope's 
Eitay on Man — a phenomenon that I have witnessed.**^ This was 

* Ko books being pzeKribed by the oniverrity for the MetriBiilatioxi or School 
Final Bsunination* the eohoohi have in the paet been at liberty to chooee their own 
booki. 
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an extreme case, no doubt ; but there is a tendency, nndw the 
classical tradition, for schools to choose books which are too dassical. 
Oerman sehools no donbt &11 sometimes into the same error. It 
might be maintained that the ambition to read Shakespeare at 
school ahrsjfi leads to it. But on the whole it is strongly felt in 
Germany that school text-books should be devoid of dry difficulties 
and obscurities; their style should be dear and lively and well 
within the reach of the pupils. 

It would be a real service to Indian schools if some one would 
take up this whole question of text-books and readers and publish 
a guide to them. Such a guide should be extremely practical^ and 
indicate clearly th,e contents, style, and degree of difficulty of the 
books. 

I continue this topic a little farther to deprecate once more the 
use of dry and obscure books in the upper classes of schools ; and 
especially books which abound in * allusions.' It is characteristic 
of English literature to be very allusive, and allusions, especially in 
the junior classes of universities, are a trial to the Indian student. 
Unfortunately, in these classes, the whole study of English litera- 
ture often degenerates into 'getting up' these allusions. The 
students feel that they must get them up because they may be 
'asked' any of them; the mediocre students indeed prefer to be 
asked as many of them as possible, because, being only memory 
work, they are safer ground* The desires of these students, reacting 
on publishers, bring into existence books of notes which are perfect 
encydopsedias of useless information. Professors themselves being 
obliged to compete with these books, and knowing what many 
students want, are weighed down by the explanation of allusions. 
Of course if we take an examination paper, it does not by any 
means consist wholly of questions on allusions ; but appearances are 
deceitful, and the questions which do not deal with these allusions 
are often answered out of an Introduction which it has taken only 
a few hours to get up. The remedy for the situation is not 
obvious ; but partly at least it may be found in vigorously exclud** 
ing from schools and junior university classes books which are too 
allusive. To set The Sketch Book or Braeehridge Hall in eatenso. 
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for the Prenoufl Class, seems to me on eveiy ground indefensible. 
Where W. Irving is used in Oermanj, (as unfortunately he isj) at 
least his simple writings are chosen, or his allusions are edited out 
of existence. 

Indian school-masters have much to learn in the way of treating 
' Bealien«^ But they have also in connection with these a very 
dilBcult task ; and one may hope that it will be found possible to 
give them more assistance in the way of pictures, etc., than they 
have usually had in the past. 

One topic yet remains on which a few words may be said, the 
possible use of Phonetics in India. I do not think that phonetic 
instruction need play or ever will play a conspicuous part in 
class work, in districts where English people are common. And 
even where it might be useful, I seem to find a reason why its 
use would Dot be quite the same in India as in Germany. As 
far as my own limited observation goes, it is not the beginners 
who have most difficulty with English pronunciation. These, 
especially if they begin before their voices break, seem to attain 
with ease a very pure and pleasing pronunciation. Five years later, 
however, that pronunciation has deteriorated. The influence of the 
vernacular pronunciation seems at that age to preponderate, and the 
pupils who enter college sometimes speak English almost unintel- 
ligibly. At college, listening either to an Englishman, or to an 
Indian who speaks with a good accent, they improve, but not very 
quickly and perhaps not very much, because, though they hear a 
good deal of English, they speak very little, as they always talk 
together in their vernacular. Later on, when they have left college 
and entered perhaps some public office, they not only hear English 
well spoken, but have to speak it themselves, and their pronuncia- 
tion improves a good deal. It is not uneommon anywhere in 
India to find men of middle age whose English pronunciation is at 
least so good that it would not be worth while to trouble about 
correcting it. It might be said, therefore, that without the aid of 
Phonetics the object of pronunciation is sufficiently attained. But 
it would be more satisfactory on many grounds if our pupils left 
school with a more finished accent ; and it is possible that teachers 

3f 
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miglit do more to train them if they were acqnainted with the exact 
Bources of their errors^ as detected by phonetic research. . 

The first step towards this end wotdd be an enquiry into the 
phonetics of the Indian vemacnlars. The enquiry would need to be 
iindertaken in each case by a man with leisure, patience, and a good 
«ar^ It may be recommended to the notice of young school-masters 
who would like, after the German ideal, to do a little original work. 
Should any, such read these pages they will find in Appendix F. the 
names of one or two books that would .introduce them to a know- 
ledge of the science. There is an active Phonetic Association in 
France, of which the leading spirit is Dr. P. Passy, 20 Rue de la 
Madeleine, Bourg-la-Beine (Seine). The organ of the association 
is Le Maitre Phonetique, and contributions from India would no 
doubt be welcome. 
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APPENDIX A. 
The Prussian Code for High Schools, ipoi* 



A. Gtmnabiuu. 

(a) General objects. 

Accnraoy in pronunciation ; mastery of aooidence, of the most essential rules 
of syntax, and a soffioient vooabalary ; together with oral and nrritten practice 
in the language^ resting on these as a basis. The comprehension of easy 
authors. 

(5) Distribution of the course. 

0. II.— 0. I. Two hours a week# 

It is not necessary to lay down a sharp distinction between the different 
parts of the subject-matter. The principle to be obseryed is that the method 
must be essentially empiricaL The object in view is to secure, by careful 
practice, throughout the course of reading, accuracy of pronunoiatioD, so as to 
lay a foundation on which a future straoture can be raised. Practice in reading, 
writing, and speaking, as well as the acquisition of a Tocabulary, are also 
intended to senre this same purpose. The most^ essential rules of grammar are to 
be dealt with inductively, and taught out of some brief compendium ; everything 
else is to be treated as it arises in the course of reading. At first a reader is to 
be used, but in the last year at least some appropriate author. 

B. BBALOTHHASinM. 

(a) General objects. 

A comprehension of the most important writings since Shakespeare ; and 
practice in speaking and writing tbe language. 

(h) Distribution of the course. 
U. III. Three hours a week. 

The acquisition of correct pronunciation by actual practice. Practice la 
reading ; first steps in oonversation at every lesson. The acquisition of a 
reasonably large vocabulary. 

Begular accidence ; a minimum of irregular aocidence ; and reference to 
syntaetica) rules only so far as these are necessary to explain inflections and 
make the matter read intelligible. 

Written and oral translations from the reader ; or else composition.* Prac- 
tice in orthography. 

* In innilatlog thia Code, the word 'composition ' has been need for ' Fzelcxe Uebnngen ' any 
kind of uriUen exercisee in the foreign langaage whlob do not repieient a tnmsUtion from the 
motber-tongne. 

i2 
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0. III. Three hours a week. 

ContiDnation at every leison of the praotloe in reading and speakings 
exteniion of the Tocabnlary. 

Eepetition and complete mastery of the aeotdence. Commencement o£ an 
elementary coarse in syntax* dealing with the cases governed by the rerbs; the 
use of the infinitive, gemndi participle and anzUiaries. 

Practice in writing and speaking as in U. III. 

U. II. Three hours a week 

Easy prose and some poetry to be read. 

The elementary course in syntax to be oontinued and completed, especially 
with regard to tense and mood ; the most essential rules for the use of the article, 
noun, adjective, pronoun and adverb. The most important auxiliaries. 

Practice in writing and speaking : recapitulation of matter read and related 
in dass. 

At every lesson, practice in expression, as a sequel to the matter read ; 
especially practice in dealing with the events of daily life. This is to be 
oontinued in every class, according to a systematic plan. Extension of the 
vocabulary, both of words and phrases. 

0. II.~0. I. Three hours a week. 

Everything is to be subordinate to the task of readiog. Instructive modern 
pro«e works in various departments, including public speeches ; suitable poems, 
especially select plays of Shakespeare. The object in view is to provide the 
pupils with an insight into the special character of English literatare, as 
illustrated by representative works since the time of Shakespeare. Considera- 
tions regarding style. Metre and synonymous words are to be introduced^ as 
opportunity ofEers, in connection with the reading matter. 

The knowledge of grammar is to be widened and deepened ; the etymology 
and history of the language are to be dealt with. 

Practice in writing and speaking as in U. II, The pupils should be 
accustomed to easy exercises in oomposition, dealing with concrete objects, — at 
any rate in institutions where special weight is attached to English rather than 
French. They should form some acquaintance with the technical terms of the 
arts and sciences. The practice in conversation may deal with the reading 
matter ; it may also extend to the events of daily life, and the information 
which the teacher imparts concerning England and the English people. 

C. Obbbbxalsohulb. 
(a) General object. 

The directions are essentially the same as those for the Bealgymnasium. 
Hon time being available, the pupils may receive a more thorough training in 
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grammAr, in eonvtimtioii and oompodtion, and enlarge the range of their 
reading. Compotitionfl of an fmitatiTe oharaeter are more perminiUe here than 
at a Bealgjmnaeinm ; and eiereiaeB of a ieohnioal oharaeter, 9.g^ latterii may 
he introduced. The popils should aequire Snglbh modes of expression ; and 
master an extensive, even a teehoical, Tocahnlary. The grammatical ooorae 
may be distrihated as follows »— 

(5) BistrihntioQ of the coarse. 

0. II L Five hoars a week. 

Eegalar and irregular accidence ; the rules of syntax to be introduoed, so 
far as is neeessaiy to understand the form of the sentences and the matter in the 
reader. 

0. III. Four hours a week. 

Syntax of the verb, with special reference to the oaaes goTorned by the Torbsi 
the use of auxiliaries* the infinitiTe, the gerund, the participle ; tense and mood. 

U* II. Four hours a week. 

Syntax of the article, verb, adjeetive, pronoun, adrerb. The most important 
conjunction. 

0. II.-0. I. 

The prerioufl instmction in grammar to be recapitulated, widened, and 
deep ened, always in ooonection with the matter read and the written exercises* 



Bbhaxss oh hbthops^ apflicabix both to Fbxvch akd Ekqlish. 

1. Proi»«iic«a/t<m.— To effect and secure a good pronunciation must be an 
object of anxious care at all stages. When this has once been imparted by a 
special preliminary course, and the pupils baye mastered it sufficiently by 
constant practice, it must still be constantly watched, and as time goes on, 
teacher's demands in point of accuracy, fluency, and correct aocent must 
oonstantly increase. When the teachers of an institution perceive that the 
pronunciation of their pupils is defective on particular points, they must 
ooncentiate their attention on these. They must also endeavour to make this 
training of the organ of speech serve the purpose of perfeoting the pronnnoi* 
ation of Qerman. 

IL Praetiee in cQnver$ation. — ^This must begin in a simple form in the 
earliest lessons; it must oontinue thronghont all the classes, and must not be 
omitted in any single hour of instmction. The demands of the teaoher must be 
continually raised, and this not only in point of matter, through a gradual 
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Byuietohfio exiension of the pupik' range of fabjeefct, but also in point of expres* 
uon, bj reqnifing more and more flneney and formal oontrol of language. At 
tbe aame time aimple dialogue mnet oonetantlj be carried on. These will sap* 
plement the exercises in eonversation arising oot of the readers, and will b^ 
Talnable for the purposes of .dailj life. For this purpose maj be recommended 
the use of pictures, at once instructive and artistic ; also maps and other similar 
agendes. In all these exercises however care must be taken that the process does 
not degenerate into a mechanical exchange of questions and answers. Teachers 
are specially warned against attaching too much importance to the external 
features of life in a foreign country, and at the same time neglecting points of 
more importance for the relations of these countries with Germany. 

III. Voeahularsf of words and phmsesi — Closely connected with practice 
in conversation is the acquisition of a vocabulary. This must not be too narrow ; 
it must closely follow the concrete facts of life ; and it must include from the 
earliest stages an equipment of recoguised current phrases. It must be attained 
as far as possible by reading appropriate passages; by observation of pictures, 
and by reference to the events of dally life ; and lists of words airanged under ] 
different headings will be found of service. In the upper classes the pupils may 
be exercised in bringing together groups of words connected by meaning or 
etymology ; this will serve to confirm their knowledge and to stimulate their 
interest in the language. Moreover, the process of imprinting words on the 
mind offers many opportunities of illustrating the development of speech, which 
may be used In accordance with the stage reached by the class. 

IV. Beading, — ^Beading is the most important department of instruction ; 
and at least in the second half of the whole course should consist of instructive 
matter presented in an elevated form. In selecting a text-book the object is to 
find one that affords an introduction to the institutions and life of the f or^gn 
nation ; in ' Bealschulen ' natter connected with the arts and sciences should 
not be forgotten. The matter presented by many school editions requires to be 
carefully weighed, to avoid wasting time over books that are injuriously narrow 
in their range. Considering that the text*book has to be the basis not only of 
exercises in conversation, but of grammatical and other instruction, much care 
must be taken to see that it is serviceable. At every stage, and in a growing 
measure, efforts must be made to secure that English and French texts shall be 
read with fluency, vigour, and a correct accent. It is recommended that with 
this object in view the pupils should learn by heart and carefully recite select 
passages of prose and poetry. Those who wish to replace translation into good 
German by a treatment of the text in the foreign langoajj^e itself can only be 
permitted this liberty if it is found that by accuracy on the part of the teacher 
and gradual development of the pupil's powers this procedure as much as the 
other ensures a complete comprehension of the matter read. 

Y. Grammar and oiher theoretieaX hranehes.'^^iBXomKt is no doubt to be 
made subordinate to reading, at the same time it must be systematically dealt 
with, and the various classes must be allotted suitable grammatical exercises. 
A systematic knowledge, simplified as far as possible, must remain the pupil's 
final goal. This applies especially to Bealschulen, but in a measure also to other 
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institutioiis. Analofi^es between all the langaages learned bj the pupils should 
be pointed out The nsnal seqaenoe of aeoidenoe and syntax mnst be obserred, 
but it 18 permisaible for teachers to deal early with the important rules of syn- 
tax and to postpone parts of the aoeidenee which deal with exceptions. The 
chief object must be to master all ordinary forms ; it is sufficient for exceptional 
forms to be eiplained as they arise in the oourse of reading. In the upper 
elasses possibly the grammatical instruction may beoome more profound ; usages 
of language may be explained by logical and psychological considerations»^ or 
approached on ^eir historical side ; but this is a matter which must be settled 
by the oircumstances of each institution. In no oase must such * profundity * 
replace practical power ; the most important aim most always be to confirm this 
power by constant repetition. The use of grammars written id French and 
Eoglish cannot be permitted in schools. 

As regards the treatment of synonyms, metre, and style, practical consider- 
ations are deoisiye ; some knowledge may be imparted, as opportunity offers, by 
reference to actual examples. The relation between knowledge and power is 
different in the case of living languages and dead ; in the former case many 
sided living power, in the way of expression, is naturally the ohief aim in yiew. 

VI. Written e«em«e#.— Though oral accomplishments are most important, 
regular written exercises are not to be regretted. The rule may be laid downj 
that in Beal-Institotions, at least in the lower and middle classes, one Vrritten 
exercise, eren if it be a short one, must be prepared every week ; in the higher 
classes and Gymnasia, at less frequent intervals. Written exercises should, 
speaking generally, not be oonfined to translations into.the foreign tongue ; the 
pupils should be practised in manipulating sentences to illustrate the rules of 
syntax, in recapitulations of all kinds, especially in fieal-Institutions. This 
will prepare the way for more elaborate. compositions in the upper classes. 
Written translations may occasionally be replaced by compositions, but only 
under the same conditions as those already stipulated in dealing with texts ; 
they cai)uot, however, be altogether abolished. The pupils must advance from 
word-for-word translation to free rendering of the author's thoughts in the 
outward form of the new language. Essays produced by the upper oUsses of 
Beal-Institutions, (of which about four should be written every year at home, 
and two in the class,) should not be confined to historical or military episodes ; 
they should deal with a wider range of subjects. 

VII. The language o/ instruction.— It is de«*rable that the teacher should 
employ the foreign language, as far as he can do so with success, but he must 
take care to be thorough and impressive. For explanations which go deep and 
are difficult to follow, especially in the oase of grammar, he must, as a rule, 
return to the mother tongue. On the other hand, the foreign language should 
generally be employed in dealing with the life and literatura of a nation. 

VIII. Coneentration. — Care must be taken at every stage to keep the 
different branches of instruction in relation to each other. Special attention 
should be paid to this in the case of the upper classes of Beal-institotioiis, where 
this relation may easily be forgotten in the variety of aims presented. 
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APPENDIX B. 
Regulations for the Leaving Escaminatlon. 



I. Thcr Leaving Emnlnation is both written and oral. 

IL The Written Examination will include at all institutions a Gennan 
enay, and four mathematical problems in foor branches ; and in addition — 

(a) at Gymnasia : a translation from German into Latin and from Greek 
into German. Those bojs who offer Hebrew mnst translate into German a 
short extract from the Old Testament and explain the grammar of it. 

(5) at Bealgymnasia : a translation from Latin into German; and 
(conformably to the corricnlnm of the varioos institutions) a French or English 
exeroise* with either an essay or a translation from German. A problem in 
Fhysies will also be sot. 

(e) at Oberrealsohnlen : a French and an English ezerolse, with composi- 
tion in one of these languages and translation from German in the other. A 
problem in Physics or Chemistry will also be set. 

IIL The Onl Esamination includes at all institutions Christian Dootrine $ 
History ; Mathematics, and in addition-— 

(a) at Gjmnaria : Latin, Greek, and either French or English* according to 
the ennioulum of the institution. 

(5) at Bealgymnasia: Latin, French, and English ; Physics or Chemistry. 

(c) at Oberrealsohulen : French and English ; Physics and Chemistry. 



APPENDIX C. 
Extracts from two of Dr, Borbein's Books. 



({) Die kHi^ige Sniwichelung de$ neuMprachlicken UnierriehU. (The 
Future Berelopment; of Modem Language Teaching.) By Dr. H. Borbein. 
Beprinted from *' Das Padagogische Archiv," 1902. 

(ii) Ckrwtomatkien in neutpraehlicken UfiUrrieht. (The use of Seleo* 
tions in Modem Language Teaching.) By Dr. H. Borbein. Beprinted from 
''Das F&dagogisohe Archir," 1903. 

The author kindly forwarded me oopies of these reprints, and I translate 
passages from them. Some passages are interesting and signifiean t and UlustEate 
the present aims of the progressiTS party. 

'* In the history of Prussia nothing is more remarkable than the width of 
▼iew and the untiring energy with whieh at all decisive epochs our politieal and 
spiritual leaders have aroused and dereloped the inner forces of the nation, and 
Bostained them through a long period of preparation, to employ them finally aa 
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mitnimenis of a decisive Tiotory, and by thia victory, within or without the 
limita of the conntxy, to lay the foundations of a higher and richer national 
life. Through aneh a time of preparation we are passing to«day. Bat the object 
set before ns ie bolder and wider than ever It was in the past. Germany, under 
Prasua'a gnidance, is struggling to make herself a power not merely in Europe 
but throughout the world. Once entered on this path we must neither pause 
nor retire, but advance with cheerful confidence. In the struggle that liea 
before ns, we know as a nation, and we need not be told, that the first condition 
of victory Is to maintain and strengthen our military forces by land and sea, 
but we must also recognise the second and not less important condition— we 
have to develop all our powers to a degree which will ensure our spiritual 
euperioritv. On the accomplishment of this depends our national existence ; for 
the coming struggle will be decided by economic utrength, and the victory will 
go to the strongest here. Germany must then redouble her internal powers, for 
she has not and never will have the vast material resources of England, Russia^ 
and North America, her opponents. From this point of view, then, primarily, 
we must decide how languages are to be taught, not from any abstract and ideal 
standpoint. We may hope that learning and sBsthetic taste, the gifts of a 
spiritual aristocracy, will continue to find their place among the aims of our 
Idgh schools, but we must recogpnise fully the right of entrance which belongs 
there to practical command of speech, and ability to judge the capacities, the 
merits and demerits of the civilizationB around us.t * * * •'# # 

** It is the cause of English which will gain most. In the struggle which 
lies before us, the Anglo-Saxon race is, in a peculiar sense, oar competitor* 
Whether we meet them in the friendly rivalry of trade or on the bloody field 
of war, we must arm ourselves with a penetrating knowledge of what they are— 
that is to say, we must study their history and their language. This demand 
affects not merely a part of our higher imtitutions but all of them, and all the 
more because it is a recognized principle of our educational system that our 
schools afford not special education for particular classes, but a general edu* 
cation for all. Our gymnasia accordingly are filled with future traders and 
engineers, with military officers, as weU as theologians and phllologians ; and it is 
therefore their duty to provide in their curricula for the needs of these as well 
as for those of the professional classes. Moreover, it is my own opinion that no 
educated university man to-day can dispense with a knowledge of the English 
language and English civilization ; otherwise be will lose touch with the life of 
his own nation and cease to co-operate in its development. 

" If, however, anyone thinks that these economic and political considerations 
do not justify the inclusion of English in our schools curricula, then let me point 
out ether considerations supporting this conclusion, which arise from the nature 
of the bub ject itself. Yes^ it is true that, apart from the reli^^on, history, and 



* Dr. Borbein here cootiMts tbii Tiew with the lostnietlon given in the French Code^ 4hat the 
ttody of modern langnagrs ** ie not to be made an in^trameat x>t literary eoKore, or an inteltociaal 
gjmnasti^.'* • 
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knguftge of oar own ooaniry* ihere is notbing to be foand in bisiorj mor« 
adaplod to adranee tbe spiritaal developmeiit of oar own obildren tban tbe 
Anglo-Sftxon language and civilization. We nnderstand tbem better in tbe 
profoondest eease of the word than tbose of any otber people* The bietorioal 
derelopment, tbe Tinble tendencies^ the moral code and social cutoms, both of 
England and America, afford a sabjeet of atadj as interesting as it is attractiTO. 
Their literature is so rich in sastbetio moral and intelleotaal oontents tbatit 
imparts a sense of noble enjoyment to any impreasioaable mind. And the lang* 
nage whioh eof olds all these treaiares is in its own nature peooliarly adapted for 
tbe parpose of edacation being neither too easy to master nor insuperably 
difficult." 

Dr. Borbein goes on to deprecate tbe ideal of 'mastering' EngUsh as a 
language. He apprehends tbat if this is attempted German style will suffer. 
One can only say tbat if tbe influence of Englisb (or of Frencb, eitber) should 
help to extricate German prose from tbe Elizabethan intricacy in whioh it is 
now confined* not only foreigners but Germans themselyes might be grateful. 
However, let tbat pass. Tbe allusion to bilingualism is interesting ; tbe subject 
is important in India, but no one has yet brought together the available facts 
regarding it. Dr. Borbein also protests against tbe tendeooy to ezcessire 
* utilitarianism,' but we have this protest more effectively expressed in an extract 
from tbe other pamphlet:— 

^ If we take for our paramount object the power of speaking and writing 
the onrrent English of the day, we' must adopt the following roles :^(i) We can 
only conuder (for our text-books) contemporary or very recent work ; tbe earlier 
a work is, the less usef al it becomes, (ii) Even with this narrow range tbe 
number of possible authors is very limited. Only tbose writings can be recom* 
mended which keep strictly within the rauge of educated conversation ; in 
proportion as the language of a book is removed from this character, as it takes 
a line of its own, whether soientif c, artistic, or purely practical, the less useful 
it becomes for sobolastic purposes. 

" I must say expressly tbat I cannot agree with such a view, however 
brilliant might be the results that followed in the way of conversational power. 
It would cause our high schools to languish, especially in the upper classes ; we 
should inevitably faH back into the old courses ; and perhaps it would bring 
about an even worse consequence, a despair in the educative power of modern 
languages."* 

" The often-heard ezpres8ion» 'to think in a foreign langoage,' may easily 
lead us to overvalue tbe advantages of mere intellectual command over the 
language. In opposition to this it may be maintained that the special character 
of its idiom is least of all brought to light by the expression of thought, and far 
more by the other spiritual activities of feeling and willing. It is when these 



* Dr. B<nt>ein htn nsas the word ' Coltor,' whieh ooTeia in Germsn all aspeots of hanun devslop- 
in«nt. whether prsotioal or ab«tr»ot. In English ' oultaie ' is oaed of dereloped powers oonsidered 
from an abttraot point of view, either oithetie or moral. 
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powen are exerted that a lang^nage attaias to irne individual life, and dietinotire 
national oolouri as we eall it. Mere external eoieaoe, which is concemed with 
identifying and ezplaming the ohjeete of sense, does not create speech, any more 
than the Art which employs its results to bring into man's senrice the powers of 
natare, or the dry practical sense which sees in the onter world only oppor- 
tunities to develop each science and sach art;. Bnt when deeper interests, 
personal or other, come into play ; when we struggle for the possession of the higher 
treasures of humanity ; when we approach questions of morality or ethics, or the 
relations between outward possessions and our hearts ; then all the sleeping 
capacities of our souls are aroused, and these create a language of their own, in 
which all the rich and varied gifts of man find expression. This fact, in my 
opinion, should lead us decisively to reject that tendency which regards it as the 
chief object of modern language teaching, as far as its subjeot-mattei: is 
concerned, to impart to our pupils as many facts as possible from the exterual life 
of a foreign country, whether they be facts of daily life or of science, so long as 
they only stimulate the intellectual powers of thought and observation. • • * 
Only when the spiritual life of a nation finds full expression, can we say, with 
any meaning, that we are allowing the foreigners to speak for themselves." 



APPENDIX D. 
Extract from Direktor Walter's book. 



JEmgliah aeeording to the BeforwPlan at Franhfart.^TJndet this title 
Direktor Walter has published a complete account of the method adopted at the 
Muster-schule. It is probably the best account of the Direct Method, as 
practised in Germany.* I subjoin a translation of part of Chapter III . — 

''If we wish to attain in one year all that has hitherto been acquired in 
three years of English instructiou, we must take every opportunity to make the 
pupil at home in the foreign language, and we shall find actual speech a better 
means for the purpose than all other processes that have hitherto been admired. 
But speech is not the end in itself; no, it is an introductidn to the language, 
and enables us, sooner than anything else, to comprehend the language quickly, 
in its written or its spoken form. Therefore we must make it our first principle 
to employ the mother tongue only when it affords the quickest route, to the 
oomprehension of the foreign tongue ; we must avoid it whenever we can attain 
this end by gestures, by objects or pictures, by reference to something already 
known, by description in the foreign tongue. 



•Direktor Walter tnsee his method on the usamption that Dr. Uaaskoecht'f lagUsh Sh^dtni 
is the text-book of the class, and constant reference is made to this book. 
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^ The simplest prooedure is bj means of direoft intuftioD,* whieh brings the 
objeot or picture immediately before the eje» in connection with its foreign 
name. 

'* For onr purposes we mnst make oar English lessons from the first more 
interesting to young boys tlian they found the long monotonous written exevoiscs 
of the past. I recommend therefore a greater use of connected passages*— poems, 
dialogues, and tales ; as far as possible these should be imprinted on the minds 
by intnition, but where this fails we may iotroduce some referenee to the mother 
tongue. We shall find German helpe us at many points ; and assistance may 
also be drawn from the conrse of Latin and French instrnetion. 

** Poetry imparts a command orer pronunciation ; the rhythmical structure 
of the Terse makes it easy to secure and retain a good accent. 

''We may introduce the class to prose by means of dialognes,* and in these 
we may arouse the boys' interest by fresh and attractive piotures of the school* 
life of their English coevals. Here we have at once reference to their own lives 
and opportunity uf relating the nnknown to the known and thus oar practice in 
c onversation will remain in contact with our pupils' own duly lives. The 
' Narratives ' which succeed the dialognes enable us to treat the matter more fully 
and offer opportunities to reprodoce between our own boys the relation existing 
between English friends at sohool together. . 

" Accordingly the teacher will from the first avail himself of intuition as 
mnch as possible ; e.g., in the first dialogue he will explain by reference to sctual 
objects such words as roomt sekoolf trousers, eocka, sponge, floor, hair, 
brush, eomh. 80 in the same way he will explain or reproduce himself the 
actions referred to in the words he rings the hell, I rub my eyes, I sleeps I 
wake up, he gets dressed, etc., etc. 

** Many exercises may be connected at once with the very first dialogue. The 
verbs to see, to put on, to put away, to pick up, may be introduced into sen- 
tences by the class, e.g., I see the sponge, the brush, the eomb / according to 
the teacher's directions the boys may go through the actions, I piek up the 
sponge, I put away the sponge, while they utter at the same time the appro* 
priate words. One of the boys may then assume the part of the master, and 
give similar directions to his class-fellows; and. thus from the very first the 
subject may be constantly manipulated and brought under the control of the class. 
These brief examples show the possibility of connecting objects and words in 
the foreign tongue from the very first ; and even in cases where the German 
language is employed to make the mesning clear to the pupils it retires imme- 
diately to allow English to come to the front. 

" Dr. Hausknecht concludes Sketch I» with a series of questions, based on 
the matter contained in it. in order that the pupils may at once become familiar 
with the process of framing queitions. In connection with these the pupils can 



* Thli void TcaUj repreeeata ' ArichAiinrgt * : it bai hithcito betn a teehnioftl tenn of philoaophy 
In fingUih liat it dow becoming mois faiailiar u a niefol ezpnBrion in diientsinf ediicatioB«l 
Btthodi. 
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at oDoe proceed in tbe next leeton to form qneitioos thomgeives and invite their 
class-fellow! to answer them. It maj in general be reoommended that the Tery 
fint time a passage is read» sentence by seotenee it shoald be repeated and made 
the matter of questions. When phonetic texts are available, the first process of 
dealing with them will be rapidly completed, the books may then be closed, and 
the teacher may proceed to read the passage ; otherwise, when the book is 
printed with the usnal orthography, before he reads it, the passage most nndergo 
a long and careful oral examination, and this explanation must be thoronghlj 
grasped. / 

** The pnpils are probably familiar, through their French lessone, with the 
process of multiplying indiyidual sentences by framing questions on them ; so 
this process may begin at once in the case of Knglislu After tbe teacher has 
pointed out the subject in each sentence by means of who or what, the same 
questions may be repeated by the pupils ; after this, questions maj be formed 
regarding the object, with whom or whai, then other questions with the adrerbs 
where or when. It will be found very usef nl to extend the scheme of such 
questions in accordance with the matter of successhre dialogues. Sach sentence 
o£fers opportunities for a very great yariety of questions* Let ns take, for 
instance, the following sentence in the second dialogue : Mr, James, the 
English master^ enters the room. The pupil may construct the following 
questions : Who enters the rooih ? Who is Mr, James I What does he 
enter? 

*' UoreOYcr, the pupils may be praetised in catching the meaning of new 
sentences ; and after they have heard these several times they may repeat them 
themselves. The teacher may of ten say sit down, stand vp, shut the books, 
open the boohs, shut the door, open the door, go to the blaeiboard, take the 
chalk, rub out what you have written / then the pupils may not only perform f 
these actions (which in the first instancCf was the object of the order,) but they 
may also learn to say,«as they do so, I am sitting down, I take the chalk, 
etc., etc. 

** Our object is to make the class stimulate each other, and we may do this, 
and at the same time practise the conjugation of verbs ; thus, one boy may say 
as he sits down, I am sitting down ; another may add, addressing him, You 
are sitting down ; while a third continues He is sitting down, 

« To extend the control over the verbs* they may be manipulated in the three 
tenses. Dr. Bausknecht has provided exercises for this purpose* based on an 
inductive treatment of grammar* Thus a boy may be directed to perform tbe 
following actions, and accompany them with words : I shall leave my place, I 
am leaving my place, 1 have Iqft my place / I shall go to the door, I am 
going to the door, J have gone to the door* 

"In connection with this another boy may be required to co-operate as 
explained above ; all this has the advantage of bringing exprenion into close 
connection with action. 

'^Asthe pnpils' vocabulary increases they may be required to express any 
action which proceeds or ia performed by themselves, in the dasa room. 
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** The following examples will illustrate these exeroisee. When a day's work 
begins, a few momeDts are oocapied bj preparations-oa the part of the teacher ; 
these may be utilized by the class, either singly or simultaneously, describing 
aload each of his aotions as it takes place. 

" To effect this, the teacher first describes the action himself. As he enters 
the room he says, lam entering the room. The boys continue. You are enters 
ing the room. Teuaher, I am stepping on to the platform. Boys, Tou are 
stepping on to the platform. Then the boys may continue spontaneously. You 
are pushing haei jfour chair, you are sitting down, gou are opening the ink* 
stand, you are taking the pen, you are dipping it into the inkstand, you are 
opening thi elass'hook, you are turning offer the leaves, you are loriting your 
name, you are putting down the pen, you are shutting the class-hook, you are 
putting it away and you ore standing up, you are getting down from the 
plafform, you are going up to the class. 

** As the teacher makes his entries in the class-book, he asks. Is there anybody 
absent? and the answer comes. Yes, Sir, W. is absent, or Ifo, Sir, there is 
nobody ahsent. The boys may reply in turn, or simultaneously, or according as 
they are called on by the teacher. It will be found that the teacher may be 
spared much talking, and the attention of the bojs Tery well kept alive by the 
practice of indicating a boy by a glance without naming him. Of course this 
exercise does not continue long. Immediately afterwards one of the boys may 
write down the day's work on the B. B. ; or if it happens to be anyone's birth- 
day he may mention it to the class, using some such expression as this, To-day is 
my birthday. 1 was bom on May 6th, 18S7. The teacher then congratulates 
him ; he introdnoes expressions appropriate for this purpose, perhaps accompanied 
with a little advice ; and the episode serves as well to please the boya, to increase 
t their affection for their work, and to bring teacher and taaght dose together. 
In order not to lose a moment of time, I sometimes call out one of the boys, 
while I am engaged with my own preparations, and make film question the class 
on a given part of their past work. 

"Immediate intuition of objects offers many opportunities for practice in 
conversation, so that the pupils learn at onoe to observe closely and to put into 
words what they have observed. In our mother tongue we express without 
reflection what we have seen and heard ; so in the same way we must learn in 
the foreign tongoe to express ourselves by the aid of reflection. 

"In dealing with the matter of our reader we try to connect It with our 
daily life ; we pass away from objects directly visible ; we artiHcially extend the 
matter provided, and create sitoations which force us to express what we are 
doing. 

•• We may observe how children talk to each other, and employ the result as a 
finger-post to guide us. As they pi-ooced under natural circumstances, so we may 
proceed in a wider sphere, to increase the power of expression, to eraate for them 
the necessity of clothing in words all that they see or hear or think. Thus, we 
may pass on to questions founded on the recitation of some poem, dialogue, or 
tale, or may require individual sentences to be repeated or imitated ; we may set 
the boys to transfer situations from one countiy to another {e.g., the situations 



of schooMife) and that we may deylBe endless exeroises, which I have already 
partly described, hot may here illustrate more fully. JS.ff., the teaoher may 
require the pnpils to form leiiteiices with prepositions— 

(a) from the objeots directly in front of them :<» 
I am in one of our school'rooms* 

I am sitting on a form between C. avid 2>. 

C» is sitting beside me. 

My friend B, is above me in ike elass. 

These boohs belong to me. 

They are lying under the desk* 

My seat is near tie door, 

I aan sitting under the lamp. 

The walls are round ms» 

(b) dealing with actions performed by others ^— 
S, walk up to the desk, 

C. stand before B, 

B, stand to my right. 

Who is standing in front ofB,? 

Who is standing between C. and 2). ? 
(e) dealing with actions performed by the papil :— 

I am coming from the playgrftwnd, 

1 am going through the corridor. 

J am going towards the door. 

I am stopping before the door, 

I am joining my friends at the door, 

1 am standing on the threshold, 

I am going into the room, 

I am in the room, 

I am sitting down on thefbrm amid the boys. 

lam looking out qfthe window. 

J am looking over my shoulder, 

I am looking up to the ceiling. 

I am looking for my pencil, 

I am looking behind the desk. 

I am looking in my pocket-book, 

I am looking into the inkpot, 

lam looking thro^gh my fingers* 

I am looking at my master, 

lam looking cfter my work. 
I may conelode this extract from Direktor Walter's book by reprintiDg an 
example whi^h he gives of the power of manipulatiDg sentences acquired by his 
pnpils a little Uter on. The sentence placed before the boys was The advantage 
qf the English ships lay not in hulk but in construction. The following 
paraphrases were then written down by them :— 

(!) The English were orerwhelming not by the size of their ships, but 
their power lay in the construction of theu ships. 
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(ii) In oonBtruotion, not in bulk, l»j the adnmtagt of the Englith shipe. 
(ui) The Boglith shipe were eaperior to the Bptaiebt not in bulk hot in 

oonetrnotion* 
(ir) The adrantage o£ the English squadron oonsisted not in bulk bat in 

eonstmotion* 
(▼) The adyantage of the English was the light eonstmction of their ships, 
(▼i) The English had not large resselB, bat they were betur oonstrooted. 
(yii) The power of the ressels of the English was not oaosed bj the extent 

hot by the constraction of their ships, 
(riii) The English men-of-war could do Tory mnoh against the enemy, because 
they were well construoted and not too large* 
(iz) The English vessels were not large, bat well-eonstraoted. 
(x) The advantage of the English men-of-war did not oonsist in sixe, but ia 

construction, 
(xi) The advantage of the English men-of-war was to be found in their 

oonstmction. 
I have now reproduced enough to show how lively and practical is Direktor 
Walter's book. Those who read this extract cannot, unfortunately, like myself, 
accompany it with an image of his vigorous and genial personality. But they 
will appreciate its Tslue, and will perhaps agree with me that if it be desired to 
introduce the Direct Method into Indian schools^ no better hand-book could be 
pnmded than a translation of EnglUch naeh dem Frankfurter Bsform'Flan, 
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It may be worth while to bring specially before the notice of the Indian 
reader a grammar which has oome into my hands since the body of this report 
was written, by Dr. Eonrad Meier» of the Drei-Eonig-Schule, Dresden. It is 
remarkable for its consistent treatment of syntax according to the principles of 
the Direct Method. The rules of syntax are explained throughout as rules 
according to which language is used for the purpose of expressing a given idea ; 
and the ideas are classified according to the relations between objects Which they 
represent. The system will be better understood from a perusal of an extract 
from the treatment of Prepositions (Section YII, 189). (The parts of the pass- 
age printed in heary type are translations from German ; the rest ie» in the 
original* English.) 

A.— Belatlons of Flaoe—- where rest is implied. 

L The position of an object coincides with the place mentioned, 
(r) The position is a point. Preposition at. 

at the corner, at the door, at the window^ at table* at sohool, at 
church, at the theatre* at sea. 
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at the head, at the top, at the bottom, 
at the moath, at the loiiroe (spring) of a river, 
at ten feet distance, at a distance of several miles, 
at my feet, at one's post, at a ball, at a concert, 
to stop at an inn, to dine at one's friend's, 
to land at a bridge, to be bom at Manohe^er. 
(ii) The poeition is on a oertain tract or limited sorfaoe. FreiK>Bi- 
tion, on, upon. 

on a river, on the coasts on the road, 
etc., etc., etc. 

(iii) The position is somewhere in the neighbourhood of a place 
mentioned, PreiK>Bition about, 

I have no money about me. 
etc., etc, etc. 
(iv) The position is within a space or body (of three dimensions) 
or an unlimited surfiace. Preposition in, 

in the sky, in the room, in the air, in the water, 
etc., etc., etc., etc 

H. The position d an object is at a distance from the place 
mentioned, 

(i) It is merely removed from it. Preposition of, from. 
o£E the coast of Ireland ; two miles off (from) the town 
etc., eto., etc., etc 

(ii) The distance is great. Preposition /or {awa^) from, far off, 
fBx from here, 
&r from thinjdng. 
etc, etc., etc. 
The treatment is continued thronghoat some pages. Belatione of Place are 
fiucceeded by Relations of Motion, of Material, of Assoeiation, of Time, of Agency. 
A little translation is vexy occasionally introduced. 
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Readers and Text-books in actual usey ISH>3-I904.* 



0. I. 

(i) Die liwterschule, J?Va»i^or#.^hakespeare, Jnlins Cissar, Coriolanne $ 
Smith, A Trip to England ; Macanlay, History of England, Gh. I. 

(ii) Oberrealsckule, HolHentor, J3ai»&sr^.— Gardiner, Historical Bio* 
graphies ; Diokens, Ghristmas Card ; Masaulay, Lord Clive. Essay : The 
Beginning of English Supremacy on Sea ; Beligion as a Motive of Colonisation ; 
Analysis of the first part of Burke's Speech on the East India Bill, etc 

* The lift of woiki read will appear siuprifiiogly long, but (1) there are nmallj dlTlaioDs in etch 
dasi, whieh maj have read different books ; (ii) the worka indicated have in many oasii only been read 
in portions, bnt the portions are sot specified in the sehool reports* In stmt cases the essays done sto 
spteifitd. and I hare aJded them. 
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(lii) Befwm Bealg^oiium, J^te/.— Poetry (Milton, Pope, Gray, Thornton, 
Bams, Byron, Soott, eto.» eto.) 

(hr) OberregUekMUf C?Mfel.^Bichard II ; MieoelUoeoae selections from 
Herrig's Chrestomathlen. Esstys : The Prisoner of Chillon ; Sir B. Arkwright ; 
Hamlet's Soliloquy, etc. 

U. I. 

* 0) Scott, Lady of the Lake. Green, England under George III. Tennyson, 
Enoch Avden. 

(ii) Fyfe, History of Ck>mmerce. Jesphersen, The England and America 
Header. Shakespeare, Richard III. Seeley, Expansion of England. Diokensi, 
Christmas Carol. Essays : Phases in the Deyelopment of Great Britain ; Mer- 
chant Princes of the Middle Agee ; The Origin of the English Drama, etc. 

(iii) Poetical and other extracts. 

(iv) Extracts from Herrig. Poetry and prose (Bohertson, Defoe, Swift, 
Dickensi, Shakespeare, Thackeray, eto.) Essay : Mary Stoart's Last Day, etc. 

O.IL 
(i) Mastexpieeee of Maoaulay (in the Neu-Sprachliche Beform-Bibliothek). 
(ii) Kirkman, The Growth of Greater Britain. Similar essays. 
(iii) ' CompositioDs ' in Hausknecht's Emglith Stmdent, 
(iv) Extracts from Herrig. Passages from DubislaT and Book's Reader. 

U. II. 

(i) * Compositions ' frpm Uaasknecht's MnglUh Sfmdent. 
(ii) Not specified, 
(iii) Hausknecht's English Student. 
(iv) DubislaT and Boek's Header. 

0. III. 

(i) (No English.) 

(ii) DubiskT and Boek. 

(iii) (No English.) 

(it) F. Schmidt's Header ; Dubislav and Boek. 

U. IIL 

(ii) DubislaT and Boek. 
(it) F.Schmidt's Header. 
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I. Gbbkak. 

(a) School-Books. 

Kurzgefcugtei Lehr- und Uebungsbueh der ^nglitehen 8prachej^{k Short 
book for Instruction and Practice in English). DubislaT and Boek. Second 
edition, 1908. Published by Weidmann, Berlin. 

* The uhooli (oUow Mch othtr in the nine order under eMh elass. 
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Zeir' mnd Lesehtuik der emglUeken Spraeks, (Inttmotion «nd Beading- 
book in Bngltsh.) A. Sehwioker. Eiglith edition. 1000. Pnblished bj 0* 
MeiiMery Hambnrg. 

JEngluekeg Zese- und Bealien'Buek, (An Englieb-Bending book oontnining 
adeeorlption of English life.) J. Klapperieh. Pnblifhed by YeUiaeen and 
Klasing, 1904. 

The English Stndemi. E. Hanakneoht. Serenth edition, 1908. Pnbliahed 
bj Wiegaadt and Grieben, Berlin. 

Englitehes Lese^und UehungshuekfOr Bealantialten. (Engliah Beading 
and Praetiee for BeHl-institntionP. Yietor and Dorr. Seventh edition, 1904. 
B. 8. Teubner, Leipzig. The new edition will be known as a Special Bdition 
(Sonderansgabe). Yietor and Ddrr. 

Englisckes SpraeksUff naek der Orundsai§en F* Oouim. (Materials for 
English Conversation noeoxding to Qonin's principles*) Bj Hoft. Third ediUon, 
1904. Pnblished by 0. Meissner, Hamburg. 

Die Serien Metkode. (A Guide to the ui^e o! the above.) By the same 
author. 

A useful catalogue of school-books ean be obtained from Theodor Fi5hlioh's 
book-shop, Berlin. 

(5) Method. 

Bngliaek naek dem Frankfurter Reform-Plan* (English on the Frankfort 
Beform-Plan.) M. Walter, 1900. Published by N. G. Blwert, Marburg. 

Anleitwng sumfl'antdsiseken und englieeken Unterrioki. (Introduotion to 
French and English Teaching). L. Spies. Yelhasen and Klasing, Leipzig. 

II. Ekglish. 

(a) Method. 

Tke Art cf Studying and Teaching Lanqnages. F. Gouin. Translated by 
Swan and Betis. Published by G. Philip, London, Sixth edition. 

A Firet English Book for Bogs whose Mother Tongue is not English. W. 
Bippmann, 1904. Pnblished by J. M. Dent, London. 

(b) Phonetics. 

Elements of Phonetics. W. Bippmann. Pnblished by J. M. Dent, London. 

Introduction to Phonetics. L. Soames. Published by Swan, Sonnensohein 
A Go.» London. 

(e) Publications of the English Board of Education concerning Education in 
Germany :— 

The Teaching cf Modem Languages in Frankflsrt on Main and District. 
P. Ware. 

The Teaching of Modem Languages in Germang. M. Grebner. 

The Teaching of Foreign Languages, E. Hauskneoht Transkted by H. 
W. Atkinson. 
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*^* 'T^HE following pages are selected from some studies of the 
'' St* Louis Exposition by Mr. H. Sharp, late Inspector of 
Schools in the Central Provinces and now Director of Public 
Instruction in Eastern Sengal and Assam. Mr. Sharp was sent to 
St. Louis in May 1904 with a general commission to visit the 
ExpositioUi to attend the meetings of the National Educational 
AssociatioUj and to describe whatever should appear to him of most 
interest as bearing, by way of comparison, on Indian Education ; 
and he remained there fifty-five days. 
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EDUCATIONAL STUDIES AT THE 
ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION. 



Sectkm 1.— NATURAL METHODS IN SQENCE, QBOQRAPHY AND 

HISTORY.* 

!• Ar9 eit lomo addiiui natura. The art of teaching is the The nuMiing 
applioation by the teacher of the ways of nature. Such is the ^*Jf^5J^ 
modem doctrine of pedagogy. Bot^ like so many new doctrines^ 
it may be made to mean too moch. In eome respecte it has not 
been preeeed to its logical oondnsions; in others^ it has caused the 
pendulum to swing back too violently. A crusade has been ini- 
tiated against the imparting of knowledge. Yet the dictum " That 
only is knowledge whioh a child can find out for itself " is, on the 
face of it, untenable. A child may^ it is tme, in a sense discover 
the circumference of the earth by measuring a globe with a tape 
and comparing the tape with a scale. But he cannoti even in this 
limited senscj discover that the sun is ninety-five milKons of miles 
distant from the earth ; and yet it will hardly be denied that this 

* I had fix^ npoo the title and plan of this lectioii before I became ao» 
qnsinted with lAr. J. Swett's " Amerioan Pablic Sehools." The name was not 
saggetted by the tiilee of Chapters IX and X of that book ; and the ideai are a 
direefe retolt of the teachings of the Expodtion. NeTerthelees I am indebted to 
Mr.Swettlor several side-lights an4 nnmeroas felioitons eipresiions. His 
volnme is most valnable in stadying Amerioan methods. 
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is an interestiiig and saggestive^ even if not a directly useful, 
piece of knowledge. Agam, a child cannot, without being told, 
know that a certain constellation of stars is called Orion's Belt ; 
yet the fact has eosthetic and literary value. Those truths which 
lie ontside the realm of ordinary observation and experiment must 
perforce be imparted* 'Where the natural method steps in is in the 
imparting of such truths in a way which shall naturally appeal to 
the child, so that he shall assimilate them, appreciate them, and 
remember them. Thus, the distance of the sun may be impressed 
upon the child's mind by constant repetition (which the slightest 
knowledge of child-study will show to be one of nature's most 
favourite methods with children''^); by oomparison with other 
distances which are known ; by that emph^lsis which can be secured 
through the mere elimination of the mass of unnecessary detaQs, 
with which, as with* choking weeds, geography books and geogra- 
phy teachers are apt to overburden the youthful mind. Again, the 
child will be interested in Orion's Belt^ will remember the name 
and be able to point out the stars, if the constellation is shown bim 
several times in difEerent positions, if he is told the story of Orion, 
if he is bidden to draw the stars on paper and delineate the figure 
of Orion round them. In the early stages of education, facts must 
be acquired from the book or from oral instruction; often they 
must be memorised. The Jesuits were wrong when they promoted 
those teachers who were successful with the higher classes to the 
instruction of the lowest. The art of child-teaching is a subtle one, 
in some respects more difficult than that of adult-teaching. (This 
is now fully recognised in the careful training of kindergartners.) 
But the elementary teacher requires knowledge less wide, and 
power other than that of the secondaiy teacher. The methods of 
the former must be dogmatic ; those of the latter suggestive. The 
child's observation must be cultivated; but so also must his 
memory. He must acquire the g^undwork of facts which, in the 
high school, he will learn to arrange. Now the .acquisition of 
facts is generally regarded as a dull and difficult task for a child. 

* SoieDoe and 'Art of Ednoation, by J. Payne, page 12 (new edition of the 
Ednoatiooal Publishing Company, Bofton, 1892). 
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This is 80 only when the child's whole soul is not summoned to the 
tfisk ; when his eje and his ear are tied down to the book and the 
spoken word ; when his mind is left to do the rest. In this way the 
natural ohaunels for knowledge fall into disuse ; untimely strain is 
placed upon memory and the reflective faculty. It has been said 
that instruction should no longer be in the /' S B's/' but through 
the '^ 3 H's'^ (headj hand and heart). It is possible to go further 
and to assert that it must be through every faculty and activity 
which the child possesses — and that in their right order of develop- 
ment. Sensation and expression come into being before reflexion. 
Sensation offers the viidest avenues to knowledge^ if the child be 
taught to observe, to acquire facts through concrete illustrations. 
Expression facilitates impression ; it is the imitative sense plus the 
love of creating ; it can be cultivated through encouragement to 
narrate that which has been acquired, by word of mouth, by 
writing, by delineation. 

2. It has been remarked that a striking characteristic of the Natoial 
St. Louis Exposition was the similarity of methode which the ju^^J^ 
Educational Exhibit disclosed. This similarity manifested itself in the 
between the different States of the Union, and (to a lesser degree) ^P<^i^><>°» 
between them and foreign countries. Nothing impressed me so 
strongly as this homogeneity . of method among communities 
independently administered, and separated from each other by the 
vast distances of North America. Where the United States 
exhibits preponderated so largely, the impression made by their 
methods was naturally deeper. Moreover, the Americans have 
brought a freshness and a vigour which are characteristic of them 
to the task of pressing home the doctrine of natural methods to its 
logical conclusion. I propose, therefore, to treat of this subject as 
illustrated in all the chief exhibits, but especially in those of the 
United States. The subject will not necessarily be confined to 
elementary periods of instruction (it must be remembered that 
''elementary'^ is a vague term, denoting, in America^ the first 
eight or nine years of education) ; references will occasionally be 
made to high schools; but the period touched upon may generally 
be taken as extending from the age of seven to that oE sixteen. 
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The ooarsoi chosen for illustration are those of soience, geogiaphj 
and history. These subjects run a special risk of being taught 
nnnaturally, because the teacher expends upon them less time and 
pains than on lang^uage^ mathematics^ etc. ; they are regarded as 
*^ paretgay Secondly , they are concrete subjects {JELealien)^ in 
which the acquisition of facts is specially prominent. FinaQy, 
they ofEer a most useful field of discussion^ because it is in them 
that the teacher most needs^ and most seldom receives^ advice and 
sympathy. It is so easy to find fault with a master whose boys 
can reel off lists of towns and provincesi about which they know 
nothing and care less. But it is worse than useless to the master ; 
it is discouraging to hinu He has taken some trouble to cram 
these useless ^* facts ^' into the boys; and to be told that facts are 
not to be taught both maddens and misleads him. It is more pro- 
fitable to show him that facts are not mere words^ that facts (in the 
proper sense of the term) must be acquired, and the method of 
instilling them. 
Theviinoiples 3. What then are the general principles to be adopted in teaeh- 
^^ni^ *** ing these subjects ? Speaking broadly, instruction must be stripped 
of its formality and made to approximate to the lessons of nature. 
It is easy enough to recall the pleasure, the freshness and the 
indelibility of our early, unconscious education among the flowers of 
the field, by hills and streams, or when we sat in the winter firelight 
listening to some reading or narrative of romance. It is equally 
easy to remember the dulness, the drudgery and the fruitless 
efforts of recollection entailed in an early study of the same 
subjects when treated in a formal and '' bookish '^ manner. The 
latter method failed to effect what the former accomplished— 
namely, the concentration of all our &culties on the subject in 
hand ; the correlation of new facts with others stored in our mind,* 
resulting in the vivid imaginings of childhood; the expression, 
finally, of those imaginings by means of spontaneous stoiy-telUng, 
'^scribbling" and construction. Pirst, then, the acquisition of 
&cbs must be through many and easy chanhels* It must be 
objective, depending, as far as. possible, . upon observation and 
experiment; the pupil must re-discover some facts of nature in 
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order to diBOOver any. It must likewise M yisnal, dependiog, when 
the limits of ezperioDoe are exceeded^ on illnstration bj pietore, 
photography map, plan and lantern. It must be largely oral, 
because hearing is easier in the early stages than reading ; because 
the speaker, unlike the book, can be questioned ; because at oertain 
periods a topical and eclective treatment is better than a set text- 
book. Second, in order that the £acts acquired may not hang in 
air, but may connect themselves with various points of interest to 
the child, they must be correlated both with activities and 
.with other subjects. This' system, however, should not be over- 
done, else it becomes forced and puerile; many Americans are 
not in &vour of the elaborate studies of West Indian life intro- 
duced into some schools^ where the construction of model 
wigwams, canoes and other savage paraphernalia form a central 
theme. Correlation of subjects, on the other hand, appears to be 
an unqualified good. It is not necessary that the portions of 
different subjects studied in the same week should fit one into 
another (though this, too, may to some extent be practised with 
advantage). But one subject, as a whole, may be made to lead 
up to and illustrate another, till, in some of their aspects, sdenee, 
geography and history form almost one continuous branch of study. 
Third, the child must be given free soope for expressing that which 
he has learned. This imitative activity is pleasurable ; and the 
practice of it conduces to strong and vivid impressions, and to a 
habit of taking pride in the neatness of the work executed. This 
expression finds vent in three principal ways. Pirst, in narrative ; 
not only in America, but in Germany and France as well, the plan 
of making a pupil stand up and re-construct in his own words that 
which he has heard finds considerable favour. Next, in writing ; 
the American pupil is frequently called upon to write down a little 
essay in school upon what he has just heard; the exhibits were full 
of specimens of this work, which were wonderfully neat and often 
fall of originality of thought and expression. Freedom of treatment 
is an important condition in exercises of this nature* Finally, 
in drawing; perhaps no single trait of the whole exhibit was so 
striking as the importance attached (both in English and in American 
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schools) to drawing as an auxiliary to every other branch of stndy. 
The essays just referred to were almost always illustrated with 
rapid sketches, with rough maps^ with plans, with diagrams. In 
the higher classes, the notebooks contaiued careful work of a high 
order in the way of pictures, sections, etc. When the geographical 
or historical subjects are too complicated for illustration by ama- 
teurs, wood-cuts and reproductions of photographs are put out of 
periodicals by the children, and neatly pasted in appropriate places 
in their essay-books. 

4. Such being the general principles, let us see how they were 
worked out in detail in the exhibits dealing with science, geography 
and history in elementary and secondary schools. It will be con- 
venient to divide each of these subjects into three stages — ^the 
primary, the higher primary (answering to the grammar grades of 
American schools) and the high. The last^ however, will be dealt 
with very briefly^ since the high school pupil approximates to the 
adult, and the methods of instruction brought to bear on him are 
consequently difierent. 

5. 1, The preliminary sb^ in science presents three problems^- 
(a) kindergarten methods (which largely deal with a kind of 
elementary science), (d) object-lessons^ and (c) nature study. 
{a) The kindergarten class has received in America a wide extension 
and a healthy development. Yet this has not been done without 
some misgivings. It has been felt that the doing by children of 
what they like to do is not a complete training of character; that 
there is often a tendency towards sentimentalism about the system ; 
that the method is apt to degenerate into a mere orgamsed game 
rather than to form an introduction to serious study; that, finaUy, 
its abrupt cessation is likely to render its teachings nugatory. So 
far as I could judge from the exhibits and from what I saw of 
elementary schools, the grounds for these suspicions have been 
removed. First, kindergarten instruction is made a foundation for 
the various branches of study ; it is not an independent subject 
Thus in the exhibit of the School Board tor Loudon, a course is 
mapped out for infants of from five to six years of age it^ 
The story of the months. 
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The positions of the sau ; the compass ; the constellations. 

Memory drawing (for ^irls^ pricking and sewing) of horse- 
shoe, cow's footj pick-axe^ leaf^ etc. 
These are correlated with special subjects for readings spelling 
and dictation lessons and so forth, with constant correlation with 
the elements of the subjects to be studied later. Second^ kinder- 
garten methods do not suddenly give way to serious forms of study* 
The breach is made gradually ; the Probeliau system is rightly carried 
up above the first srrades; but the elder children are not treated 
as infants ; their self -activity continues ; but it is constrained and 
related ever more and more closely to the subjects in hand. 

6. (b) Object lessons still hold their own in England. In America 
these lessons appear to be delivered in the less formal (and perhaps 
preferable) manner presently to be described (paragraph 7), As 
regards their value in India^ I can only repeat what I have already said 
on the subject* — ^that an undisguised object-lesson in the hands of a 
native teacher is almost always a failure. My opinion is not weak- 
ened by a peifusal of Volume YIII of the Special Reports on 
Educational Subjects (Board of Education, Whitehall) , in which a 
Malayan master is described as delivering a lesson on the frog with 
the aid of snail's spawn^ a tadpole and a toad as illustrative objects. 

7. ((?) Nature study, again, is still a vexed question. While it 
is admitted that this study is simply the training of the eje^ 
the development of the power of observation, yet, in its application, 
the term is made to bear a whole gamut of meanings, from namby- 
pamby sentimentality to formal science.f The exhibit contained 
numerous specimens of, and books upon, nature study ; yet, in nearly 
every case, the subject was natural history. Thus, in the British 
exhibit, there were a number of note-books from the Haworth 
Central School, containing dried specimens of fluwers collected 
during walks; yet the work was obviously botany. Liverpool 
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* "Rural Schools in the Ceatral Provinces" (being No. 1 of Oooasional 
Reports in the Office of the Director-Qeneral of £dneation in India), page 65. 

t A f nil and ver j amnsing analysis of nature study SiIBI understood in America 
is to be found in Special Reports on Educational Subjects (Board of Bdnoation, 
Whitehall, Vol II). 

H 
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displayed an elaborate seheme for nature stady and instmctions for 
rambles, whereas a ramble should snrely, in its essence, be onpre* 
meditated. There were numbers of German books on the subjeot ; 
but they, too, always appeared to deal with natural history. 
Hundreds of note-books illustrated the methods adopted in Americai 
which appear to be a mixture of those employed in object-lessons 
and in informal botany, zoology, etc. In a word, the exhibit 
appeared to me to demonstrate the fact that nature study, in the 
strict sense of the term, does not and canoot exist as a separate 
portion of school work. To demand it of the master is indeed to 
ask for form without matter. Yet, in America especially, a very 
useful imitation is in vogue. This is simply the delivery of very 
informal lessons in natural history and science, illustrated by 
objects, walks and excursions, and reproduced by the pupils in the 
form of little essays accompanied by pencil or water-colour sketches. 
A plan of such lessons is to be found in Swett's *' American Public 
43chools,'^ pages 280 to 283. In order that these lessons may be a 
£UC06SS| the following points among others must be observed : — 

(1) The master must arouse enthusiasm in himself and his 
pupils. 

(2) Though the work chiefly takes place in the class room, it 

must be supplemented by walks and excursions ; teacher 
and pupil alike must adopt the ways of a naturalist. 

(8) The groups of subjects taken up must be numerous, so as 
to supply a broad foundation for the subsequent study 
of science. But it is a good sign when a master (or a 
school) specialises in, without confining himself to, a 
single group. As a rule, the study of plants should 
come first, that of nimals next, etc. 

1^4) The teaching must be quite informal ; and the children, 
at least, should have no test-books. The lines of least 
resistance should be followed ; thus, a child is interested 
in a plant as a whole before he is interested in its parte. 
Hence, the earliest lesson should deal with various plants, 
considered generally, the children's exercises taking 
the form of imaginary stories, or broad descriptions. 
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(5) The children mast be encoaragel to use prpf use illustrations 
in their essays. 

This mode of teaching science in the primary and grammar 
-grades may appear desultory and objectless. But this is not borne 
out by subsequent work. Not only is a broad basis established in 
the child's mind for the stady of formal physiology, botany, 
zoology, physics and chemistry, in the high school ; but, even if the 
pupil's education ceases with the elementary course, he has still 
reaped two great benefits. First, his power of observation has been 
quickened. Second, the method adopted has forestalled nature in 
opening his eye^ to some of the simple, but vastly suggestive, facts 
around him. That he should some day (and to a greater or less 
degree) awake to these facts is inevitable j that he should do so early 
is of immeasurable gain. It means tha% while the ,mind is still 
receptive and the senses unduUed, while the child still inherits the 
priceless (but often wasted) gift of leisure, he is set upon right 
tracks, he is placed at various starting points, whence the elastic 
^tep of youth cannot but press ou with pleasure, haste and wonder 
down avenues of beauty and knowledge, which, had they been 
opened to him in later years, he would not have found the time, 
the fresh interest, or the eager longing to explore. 

8. The preceding paragraph, though it began with nature Second sUgo. 
study, has carried us to the second stage (that of the grammar 
grades) in American schools, for the simple reason that an 
examination of numerous exhibits of the kind convinced me that 
there is no differentiation between the methods pursued in 
the primary and grammar grades respectively. The commencement 
of formal science is postponed till the pupil enters the high school 
at the age of fourteen or fifteen. This postponement is regretted 
by many thinking Americans, who regard with envy the earlier 
commencement which is made in English schools. While there is 
much to be said for the American system, yet England stands 
xmrivalled for solid, common-sense instruction in science throughouii 
her primary and lower secondary schools, albeit their equipment is 
generally inferior. A comparison of particular examples will show 
the difference between the discursive, intuitive method pursued in 

h2 
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America and the more intensive system adopted in England. The 
elementary science scheme of the Fortress Road Junior Boys' School, 
Kentish Town, offers an admirable type, worthy of imitation. But,, 
even with reference to such a scheme, it should be remembered that 
elementary methods must not abruptly give way to formal study. 
The use of the text-book should be discouraged till a comparatively 
late stage ; instruction must be largely oral. Moreover, it must be 
topical ; the study of a complicated phenomenon, such as the burn- 
ing of a candle, may profitably occupy not a few lessons, illustrating 
as it does, the elementary and fundamental truths of mechanics, 
heat, light and chemistry, and affording an interesting and easy 
starting point for the study of all or any of these sciences. Again, 
the lesson or recitation is not sufficient ; laboratory methods should 
be insisted on (within proper limits) from the beginning; the 
pupil must feel that the work is his. Correlation with other 
subjects, such as mathematics on the one hand and manual training 
on the other, must be emphasised whenever opportunity admits ; it 
is a good plan for boys to construct in the carpenter's shop the 
simpler pieces of apparatus (such as stands and racks) required 
for experiment; later on, mechanics may be illustrated by the 
making in wood of patterns of simple engines and machines. 
Finally, expression must be encouraged by the writing of careful 
notes and themes illustrated with neat sketches and plans. 
Thixd stage. 9* (1) In the high school, the natural devices which have 

logical sweetened the study of science to the child are largely discarded. 

method. But even when the subjects have become admittedly formal 
objective instruction, correlation and expression cannot be abandoned. 
It must suffice to consider the proper methods briefly in two 
connexions. (1) The proper goal of science must not be forgotten ; 
it is to foster habits of thoughtful observation, to open up new 
fields of interest in everyday life, to construct in the mind a proper 
understanding and appreciation of the world around us. '-'The 
right kind ojE nature study, as it is attempted in our higher 
educational institutions," says Herr Norrehberg, ''naturally produces 
a development of the mental powers ; it ennobles soul and mind by 
a recognition of the all-directing, eternal and inexorable principle of 
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law, to which even our own actions must bend, which sets .limits 
even to our free will ; it produces in us a refined appreciation of the 
beautiful, as universally manifested in the wide world, not only 
in wood and field but also in the laboratory. Scientific instruction 
is second to no other subject of education in its logical, ethical and 
asthetic efEect/'* Such is the place of science in the broad, truly 
educative scheme of German educatioo. A highly industrial 
civilisation tends, in the higher grades, to substitute utilitarian for 
educative ends. In no branch so much as in science is this felt 
And the aim naturaUy dictates the method. Yet in America, as 
well as in Germany, there is an outcry among educationalists 
against commercial methods of science teaching. What is the use 
(I have heard it asked) to teach a boy how to calculate the resistance 
of a wire ? He can do that from looking at a Table. He must 
rather get thoughts and learn to reflect. Conmiercial ends should 
be attained by commercial (not by pseudo-scientific) means. Such 
opinions emphasise the need of strictly logical methods in teaching 
science, and suggest one special point which is generally neglected, 
but which it would be well to adopt, in the high schools of all 
countries. I mean some grounding in the methods of science. It 
is true that a pupil whose habit of mind is particularly logical 
will imbibe from bis ordinary studies something of this subject. 
But, even in his case, the knowledge remains sub-conscious ; and, in 
the majority of cases, it will never be produced save by suggestion 
or even direct demonstration. How many boys flounder through 
biology and physics without ever realising the insufficiency (for 
purposes of induction) of a single instance in the one, its potent 
-value in the other ? 

10, (SS) The necessity of laboratory methods is too universally 
recognised to require more than brief comment here. I noticed labontory 
particularly an experimental science scheme for a higher grade girls' ™ 
school in the British Exhibit, which appeared interesting as similar, 
^md yet superior, to certain schemes which have recently been 
adopted in some high schools in India. Secondly, an account of an 
experiment from the note-book of a Christ's Hospital pupil (also in 

* ThmflAted from '< Die B^orm des hdhere^ Sehulwesene in Freuseen,*' ptge 288. 
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the British Exhibit) seemed an extraordinary specimen of 
laboratory fcombined with logical) method as pushed to the extreme 
limit. It shows what can be done by way of re-discovery without 
the aid of lecture or text-book« Some supervision was doubtless 
necessary; yet^ even so, this note-book (of a boy beginning the 
formal study of chemistry) appeared to me one of the most 
astounding items in the whole exhibit. Finally, a word of warning 
is added. Experiments should not be trivial ; nor should the time- 
of pupils be wasted in performing experiments the full benefit 
of which could be reaped by watching the instructor make them.. 
Above all^ apparatus in high schools should be simple and strictly 
subordinated to the ends of instruction. Theatrical displays are all 
very well in a general lecture out of school hours ; and a list of 
elaborate equipment reads well in the prospectus of a school applying 
for recognition. Bui an electric machine is useless unless demon- 
strations have previously been given with the dectrophorus ; and 
the air-pump and the microscope are more valuable in secondary 
schools than Oeissler tubes or an X-ray installation* 
II. In 11. II. Not much in the way of geography can be attempted in 

iSS'Saee. iiifant classes. Kindergarten occupations may be correlated with 
simple geographical ideas. Early lessons in nature study are often 
really geography lessons. Talks to children about the stars^ useful 
plants, wind, rain, industries, rivers, railroads^ races of men, form ai 
most appropriate introduction to the study of this subject. A 
formal beginning may even be made by the teaching of Heimat* 
iunde, which is a much easier matter to deal with than are nature 
study and object-lessons (if for no other reason than that here the 
objects are always to hand) ; and it has been introduced, not 
without success, into some schooU of India. 
Seoond stage. 1^* Difficulties, however, commence with the second stage 

The formal study of geog^phy naturally beg^ earlier in thelschool 
career than does that of science. And formal geo^^raphy always 
has been, and to a large extent must still remain, regional. For 
the child cannot learn about the world without studying its different 
parts. Now regional geography quickly degenerates into the 
memorising of words without the assimilation of facts or the- 
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formation of ideas. But the Education Exhibit sufficiently shows 
how this difficulty is surmounted. There appears to be no reason 
why its teachings should not be suooessfully appUed in the educa- 
tional system ot any country whaiever. Financial and local 
peculiarities may entail modiBcations ; but the main principle can 
rfall be adopted ; this principle con-ists in the ingenious treatm<mt 
of each region dealt with (1) extemiUy as a portion of the whole, 
(2) internally by a topical method gradually worked down to 
narrower and still narrower regional limits. Let us consider how 
practical eifect is given to this idea. , , (1) Oana«> 

18. (1) The transition from preliminary studies to formal i„^^ 
regional geography must not be too abrupt. Under preliminaiy ^XT^ 
studies may be grouped those elementary lessons in geography 
which can be conducted by pointing out to the pupils the very 
objects of which they treat-a little a«tronomical geography, simple 
phvsiography and Heimatkunde. To take the last as an example :- 
After drawmg the attention of the children tp their own houses 
and to the school-room, to furniture and common utensils, after 
showing them the meaning of pkns and maps, after making liem 
conversant with the topography of the village or town m which 
they dweU, it is useless to carry them straight on to the description 
of their country, their province, or even their district or county. 
A transition stage is required, in which they may get a ^P <* 
proportions in distance, of the meaning of a city as compared with 
a village, of the significance of roads, railroads, etc. Instead, then, 
of kunching them into a wUdemess of boundaries, towns, rivers, 
etc., we should transport them in imapnation to one or two 
neighbouring villages, the salient features of which, their distance 
from, and connexion with their own dweUing place, should be 
shown. They should be questioned as to their own experience of a 
rwlway journey, or (with the aid of the map) taken for an imaginary 
trip to a neighbouring town and learn something about its 
characteristicB. 

14. (2) American geography books are a revelation. The best (a)|iiiext 
are by Redway and Hinman and by Frye (see Bibliography), books. 
Unfortunately, any book compiled on these line* must be costly ; 
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but the inclusion of a single copy of these works in an English 
School Library in India and its perusal by the masters would be a 
valuable training. To be appreciated these books must be seen ; for 
it is on their informal style^ their suggeetiye mingling of questions 
with statements, their ^^ map-studies '' (a truly Socratic method), 
their profusion of good illustrations^ maps (especially beautiful relief 
maps) and plans, that their value depends. The old-fashioned 
geography book was a bugbear ; such volumes as these must be a 
never ceasing source of joy to the children. A faint idea of the 
method pursued may be gathered from a sketch of the contents of 
Prye's " Primary Geography." The first section is entitled '* Home 
Geography '^ ; it gives an enumeration of the different parts of land 
and water. Needless to say, there are no formal definitions ; all is 
done by way of picture, actual observation and comparison. Simple 
explanations are given as to how mountains, rivers, plains, etc., are 
formed. , The section ends appropriately with the points of the 
compass, and the meaning of maps. A portion of one paragraph 
is worth quotation : — 

How mapt are made. 

How long is the top of your desk ? How wide is it ? 
Draw the top of your desk, making the drawing one«eighth 

as long as the desk. 
How long is the school-room ? How wide is it ? 
Draw the sides and ends of the floor. Let one half of an 
inch on the paper stand for one yard on the floor. Put all 
the desk-tops in the drawing. 
This picture of a school-room will show yon how to draw 

yours (a plan is shown). 
Draw the room again, and let one-eighth of an inch stand for 
one foot. Mark windows and doors. 
And so on. The second section is a description of the earth as a 
whole^ its shape, size (this is one of the very few instances where 
numbers occur in the book)^ composition, atmosphere, etc. Next, 
the slopes of the earth (the world ridge and the chief mountain 
ranges) are described, largely by means of relief maps ; the great 
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plains and oceans are also indicated. The next six sections deal 
with the six great land divisions of the world, treated topically 
with reference to their surface^ interesting pieces of information 
being intermixed. Thus Asia is described in f onr pages, more than 
one half of which is map and picture. We are informed that Asia 
is the largest of the divisions; its area is not stated, only compared 
with that of America. The central platead and the Himalayas are 
briefly described, tbe height of the mountains being given in miles, 
not feet. ^' Map-studies ** follow ; then a description of the 
Arctic slope and tundras, which leads on to a few words about the 
beaver and the elk. In like manner, the Caspian basin suggests 
steppes and cattle, the China plains the tea plant, the Gauges basin 
the bamboo and its uses. Pictures show the Himalayas, a scene on 
the tundras, the Ganges at Benares ; the elephant at work, the elk 
and the beaver ; a tea farm and an Indian village. There are three 
maps, a full-page relief map of Asia, without names ; a small map 
with a few names and a relief of the Eastern hemisphere. Next 
follows an admirable section on the peoples of the world ; the 
descriptions are spirited, picturesque and sometimes narrative. 
Special emphasis is laid on ohild*life. There are the usual reproduc- 
tions of photographs depicting scenes of daily life, types, dwellings, 
etc. Then there is a short section on heat, wind and rain ; .some 
simple scientific explanations are given and illustrated by diagrams ; 
the reasons are explained; the trade winds and the gulf stream 
described. The next subject is plants of the hot, warm, cool and 
cold belts, of course profusely illustrated. Then come animals, 
with those distribution-maps, so dear to American schools, in which 
small pictures of the animals are substituted for the names. The 
limits of topical treatment now narrow; a section is devoted to the 
United States. But, within this narrower limit, the treatment is 
still topical — surface; people ; July 4th, 1776 ; corn, cotton, wheat; 
coal and iron ; routes of trade ; chief cities, etc. The only piece of 
sheer memorising is a list of the States, surely excusable. The 
sixteen chief countries of the world are then very briefly treated, with 
reference to climate, products, commerce, principal towns, etc. A list 
•of statistics for reference, a number of model relief maps for copying, 
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a pronouncing word list and a supplement on the American^ 
dependencies close this admirable rolume. In the succeeding' 
volumes of this series a topical treatment is still maintained ^within^ 
ever-narrowing regional limits. In this way the necessary but 
dull details of regional geography are absorbed unconsciously along 
with a mass of useful and interesting knowledge and through 
constant practice in map sketching. 

(t) Omkiion. 15. (8) With a text-book similar to the above^ the teacher need 

omit nothing ; for there is nothing superfluous. With a less judi- 
cious booki it is well that he should have a sufficiently perspective 
knowledge of his subject^ to enable him to eliminate all that is 
unnecessary. As a general rule, howeverj it may be laid down that 
the teacher may (in elementary schools) omit all details that he 
cannot himself remember without reference to the text-book ; all 
details connected with states or provinces other than that in which 
the school is situated ; and (in high schools) all details about 
places of minor importance. '^ It is important to know something 
about the great trade centres of our country^ such as New York, 
Chicago^ Boston^ Philadelphia^ San Francisco, etc. ; it is unimpor- 
tant to know the exact location of Timbuktu^ Haidarabad, Ujiji 
or Chingtu.'' * 

0) ^pieal 16. (4) A good deal has been said of topical treatment (para- 

graph 14) within such regional limits as the continent, the country 
and the divisions of the country. The topics to be treated are, 
generally speaking, those enumerated in paragraph 18. Such a 
treatment causes the child to look within and beyond the bald facts 
and the memorised lists of Dames which formerly constituted 
geography ; while those very facts and names ^previously so hardly 
learnt and so soon forgotten) are now acquired by induction, 
retained by reiteration, correlation and expression. As for the 
size of the region to be chosen, the plan of gradual narrowing, as 
indicated in paragraph 14, may be adopted, or a single region 
(such as a continent)^ sufficiently large to afford illustration of all 
topics, may be taken for a term's work in the higher grades. 

• « American Piiblic Schools," b/ J. Swett, page 276. The whole of Chftj>ter IX 
it well worth reading. 
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Sometimes, on the other hand, a small atea may be taken and 
stadied, as illostrative of a group of geological or of commercial 
phenomena. Thus, in England, Snowdonia or the Thames basin 
would form a good unit for minute study. Such a scheme would, 
of course, be more applicable in a high school class ; but small 
children, too, have a love for large-scale maps : and often take 
delight in studying a strictly limited area. The method is parti- 
cularly valuable when the (high school) pupils can take a wall;, 
or make a tour through the region chosen and afterwards map it 
(see paragraph 19). Sometimes regional treatment is totally 
discarded in favour of topical ; but this cau be recommended only 
for normal schools, or for the final classes of advanced high schools 
after an exhaustive regional course has been completed. 

17. (5) In geography, almost more than in any branch of (5) yyagi 
study, instruction must be through the concrete. The child's 
knowledge must be built up by a process of apperception. Hence 
bis mind must be well stocked with images drawn from (a) actual 
observation, (b) visual illustration, (a) As regards the former, 
the child's range is not so narrow as might be at first s apposed. 
The common objects which form the basis of Heimatiunde, and 
surrounding hills, streams, etc., which serve to illustrate lessons on 
the parts of land and water, are obvious material. Storm?, winds, 
the procession of the seasons, the alternations of night and day, 
barometric observations and records of sunshine, rain, dew, etc., 
taken at the school by the children, are uot so frequently called in 
as an aid to physiography. Observation of the son, the moon 
and the stars should certainly be utilised as a grt>undwork for 
astronomical geography, and (since objects capable of observation 
should naturally precede those requiring illustration) affords a 
useful opportunity for introducing the plan of the universe at an 
early stage. The starry heavens form a theme as appropriate to 
Heimatkunde as do the chairs and desks of the school-room. Then 
there are experiment and second-hand observation (on maps and 
globes). (4) When the subject has passed beyond the range of 
direct observation, resort must be had to illustration by pictures, 
photographs, plans, maps, raised maps and lantern displays. The 
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warning already given regarding science in paragraph 10 must here 
be repeated ; illustrations must not be mere child-play ; they must 
have a serious bearing on the subject in hand. In India, however^ 
there is no immediate fear of overdoing the thing. Though 
geography books, such as that described in paragraph 14^ may be 
t^o expensive for general use, yet much may be done with the 
illustrations of discarded weeklies, if sensibly used. The beautiful 
productions of the Perry Picture Company, Maiden (Mass.) are 
not beyond the means of even the poorest village school. The 
German exhibit had a fine collection of geographical appliances 
suitable for institutions of a higher order. These were wall-sheets 
explanatory of maps, with the isometric drawing of a house, or the 
picture of a ^'geographical landscape'' above, and the same 
mapped out below. Others illustrated the different parts of land 
and water. Herr J. Dinges' raised maps of large and small areas 
were a beautiful feature of this exhibit. A model of the northern 
firmament was capable oE illumination from behind as a means to 
teaching celestial geography in the school-room.* 
<6) CorreU- 18. (6) Doctor W. T. Harris has said of the study of the earth : 

'^ About one-fourth of the material relates strictly to the geography ; 
about one-half to the inhabitants, their manners, customs, 
institutions, industries^ productions ; and the remaining fourth to 
mineralogy, meteorology, botany, zoology and astronomy/'t 
Geography is capable, beyond other subjects, of correlation. 
Indeed without correlation it is meaningless. It must be 
connected externally and as a whole with science on the one 
hand and with history on the other. The suliace of the earth 
has been shaped in accordance with the scientific laws of mecha* 
nics, heat, etfi,; its configuration has in turn decided the destinies 
of man from the age of the cave dwellers to the inauguration of 
the Panama Canal scheme. This aspect of the ^ubject is 

* See Bibliography. These Bibliographiei coDtsin information regarding— 

(1) Books need in writing these sections. 

(2) Books recommended for further reference. 
(8) Books recommended as texts. 
(4) Appliances and equipment, 

t Beport of the Committee of Fifteen, 1896. 
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excellently set forward in the '' Syllabuses of Instruction in 
Geography" published by the Royal Geographical Society. 
Second, though in the main regionally presented, it should 
comprise^ correlated and contained within itself, somethins: of 
astronomy, geology, phpiography, zoology, botany, anthropo- 
logy, architecture and commercial geography. It is, in fact, a 
veritable pudding-stone — ^the most comprehensive and conglo- 
merate of the sciences. The great art in its presentation is the 
deft weaving of these parts into the whole, so that geography ehall 
form a self-standing subject which, like a central Federal Govern- 
ment, treats with natural science and history, but forbids its own 
component parts to enter into direct relations with these foreisrn 
powers. In high school classes, the component parts are naturally 
treated more in separation. In this connexion a splendid exhibit of 
original work in commercial geography from the Morse School, 
Kansas City (Mo.) was remarkable. The treatment here is 
primarily topical (by products), not regional. A collection of 
lumber specimens, etc., afforded a good activity to the pupils. 
Practical reality was also given to the study by field-lessons (amply 
illustrated in the exhibit by photographs), in which the pupils were 
taken to see cattle-markets, brick-laying, fruit-markets, agricul- 
tural implements, the formation of a stream, etc. The pictures 
illustrative of comparison of amounts of products from different 
countries "were very clever, and would indelibly impress the facts 
on the minds of the boys who drew them. But the most striking 
trait of all is that here the statistical maps are not copies, but the 
result of collaborative research, the boys finding out the facts from 
various books and working them up in this visual form. 

19. (7) The semi-topical treatment of geography especially (J) Bxpret- 

S10I1* 

lends itself to expression by the pupils. They may be told to work 
up a subject and give the result to the class verbally. They fill 
note-books, as in science, with essays on the distribution of cotton, 
the conformation of mountains, or the routes of commerce. These, 
and all their work, are profusely illustrated with maps* The exhibit 
contained thousands of such maps, from two feet square to two 
inches square, and of every stage of elaboration. There were physic .xl 
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relief maps ; there were railroad maps^ and statistical maps showing 
•the distribation of races, climate, products and indastries. The 
British exhibit contained one exquisite set of four little maps of India 
(Crawford Street Higher Grade Sohooli Camberwell) , showing (1) 
physical features, town^ and railroads, (i) politioal features and 
chief towns, (8) products, and (4) all combined. But the Ame« 
rican exhibits were the richest in this reipect. Thera was a beauti* 
ful exhibit of mstp work from the Humboldt School, Kansas City 
(Mo.). Perhaps a tendency was apparent to spend too much time 
in elaborate map drawing and colouring. It is a useful piece of 
manual training to let a pupil execute a masterpiece in maps every 
now and then. For ordinary use, however, a rough sketchy or a 
large outline drawn on the blackbojurd by the pupil from an open 
4itlas, is of more immediate value. The American child seems to be 
•always drawing maps^^every point in his note-book seems to be 
illustrated by a small one. This is eminently useful ; since the 
sketching of a map (whether copied or from memory) teaches more 
of configuration and location than any amount of looking at one 
can do. But this profusion natarally limits the time that can be 
•expended on each production. And a bold, rapid sketch is a better 
training to hand and eye than laborious minuteness of execution. 
Another very common feature was original raised maps. The 
^nest of these was in the British exhibit (Liverpool Education 
Committee's Section). It consisted of a raised map of Snowdonia 
•constructed by the boys of Walton Lane Council School after a 
lioliday tour in that district. The size was about 2' x 8', the scale 
one inch to a mile both horizontally and vertically. The material 
was layers of thick cardboard pasted one on the top of the other 
according to the contour-lines, while contours of every 100' (from 
0' to 3,560') were indicated by different shades of green, brown, red 
4ind vermilion. The highest contour was white ; water was coloured 
blue. The work was very exact and beautifully executed. But 
such a task could be attempted only by higher classes. Of simpler 
raised maps on a small seala the best were in the exhibit of 
WiEconsin* A flat board is taken and the outUnes of the continent 
or country are traced. Nails (more or less heavy-headed) are 
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knocked into the board along tixe lines ot mountains. The raised 
portion is then worked on in putty. The nail-heads not only reduce 
the amount of puttj required, but fix it firmly to the board. 
Generally, however, the maps were made of papier maehi (less 
-commonly of clay). Old newspapers are steeped in a bucket over* 
night ; in the morning the children mash them, and proceed to 
stick the product along outlines marked on stout cardboard. 
Sketches (both original and out from magazines) were scarcely in 
less evidence than were maps. A child likes to write a description 
of a country when he can illustrate it with cuts representingi 
liowever roughly, its people, scenery or architecture. Drawing is 
likewise useful in comparative pictures and in making distribution 
maps of crops and animals. 

20. As to high school geography only two remarks need be Third stage, 
made. (1) The treatment in upper high school classes may 
reasonably lose its regional character; specialisation may be 
permitted in one or other of the topics with reference either to the 

world at large or to some small (and if possible, well-known) 
.area. Thus, specialisation in physiography and in commercial 
history may be allowed. Such a plan, permitting as it does of 
collaborative research, is likely to be very useful for pupils of this 
^S^' (^) ^^ ^ desirable that geography (as well as other special 
subjects) should, in high schools, be taught in '' sets,'^ not as part 
of the regular class work. The work having now become specia- 
lised, it is well that a teacher who takes special interest in it should 
undertake it. 

21. III. — Science and geography having been treated at length, IIL In 

it remains to give only a very brief account of natural methods in Kist'staffs. 

the third of the related trio-history. Here whatever is done in 

the first stage must admittedly be according to the simplest and 

most natural method. A few stories told either independently or 

in connexion with early lessons in nature study and geography will 

suffice to awaken the child's interest in the various branches com* 

posing this subject 

22. Nor must the study abruptly take on a formal guise. Second stag*. 
^'The natural way of imparting historical knowledge," writes 
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Herr Nenbauer, ''is narration. In the preliminary stage, the 
teacher must narrate^ as father or mother narrates stories to the 
children at home. And so it is in the middle and higher classes ; 
the demands upon the perceptive faculty, the understanding and 
the judgment, increase ; but narration still forms the kernel of 
instructioo. Historical facts can be neither deductively derived 
like the truths of mathematics, nor inductively discovered like the 
rules of grammar. It is often deplored that in historical study 
more than elsewhere the pupil is coudemned to mere reoeption and 
impression, and it is proposed to set a portion of the text-book for 
home preparation and subsequent discussion in the class lesson. 
It appears, however, that such a procedure would only serve to 
increase the difficulties for pupil and teacher alike. The pupil 
would be expected to impress upon his own mind things which he 
does not yet fully comprehend ; the teacher would be obliged to 
forego the advantage of that moment of expectation which materi- 
ally facilitates the assimilation of the fact narrated. And it must 
fiually be considered that in noisy and broken discussions the 
impression upon the pupil is weakened, and that the matter is one 
requiring orderly explication ; the epic frame of mind, the inspira- 
tion of historical instruction, would be frightened away from the 
outset. Our opinion, therefore, cannot be altered, that if the pupil 
is not to be wearied, only two ways are possible — first, to narrate 
in the liveliest and most exciting manner permissible ; second, to 
draw on the pupils, so far as possible, to collaboration with the 
teacher. To take the second first, very varied opportunities for 
arousing the pupil's sense of independence offer themselves— in 
deriving the new from the known ; in elucidation of the past by 
comparison with present circumstances; in the examination of 
causal relations, the estimation and comparison of personalities, 
situations and events, and in the ascertainment of results. * 

***** The syllabuses 

recommend freedom in treatment of the material and in lectures, 
since thus alone can the teacher's personality have its full effect. 
By this it is naturally not meant that he should not use his notes 
here and there. But the reading of elaborate note-books is 
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deprecated^ and it is trae that saoh a procedure does easily lend to 
the instruction an academic and abstract colouring ; the teacher loseci 
sympathy with his hearers and falls into the danger of using long 
words and talking above their heads. The teacher must not cut 
himself adrift from th^ text-book, but at the same time he must 
not let the text-book swamp his own independence. If he pays no 
heed to it, he thereby makes the pupil's task more difficult, and 
forces him into the taking of notes verbatim. Against such note- 
taking valid arguments are the considerations not only that the 
pupil often sets down on paper incorrect and inconsequent informa- 
tion out of which be cannot disentangle the essential, but that this 
method has a kind of stupefying effect on him, and prejudicially 
affects the fresh, free assimilation of the matter before him. 
♦ * * Repetition of narrative 

by the pupil is the weighty proof of compreheosion ; as such, it 
must not be omitted from the Seata to the Prima (t.^., during the 
full nine years of secondary education), and must be replaced by 
mere questioning only ezceptionally^-whenever, that is, either a 
very easy or a peculiarly difficult part of the subject crops up. 
Such repetition is also of great value to our pupils (who, even in 
the higher classes, often cannot easily be brought to express 
themselves in methodical language) as practice in the reproduction 
of comparatively simple trains of thought. If questions on isolated 
points cannot alone succeed in attaining the goal of this instructioo, 
then, on the other band, repetition of the whole offers its services 
in checking mechanical modes of impression; and it has often 
proved a useful plan to have the pupil's repetition preceded or 
followed by a few questions relative either to the facts or to their 
inter-relations.'''^ This passage will serve to show how natural 
methods — lively narrative, correlation of parts and expression by the 
pupils— are carried out in Germany; ib expresses the principles 
which will be found practically applied in the Philadelphia elemen- 
tary schools. Here we find that children of even the third grade 
(age eight to nine years) hear nothing but disconnected stories. 

* Translated from " Die Sefbrm des hoheren Sehultoegeiu in Freussen, page 
284 and following. 
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No attempt is made to burden the mind with a lon^ series of 
related events. A child likes to read of a man^ of a battle^ of a 
voyage of discovery; he abhors political relations of cause and 
effect. He requires picturesque details^ which a broad survey 
cannot supply. He is a worshipper of heroes ; but these must be 
real human heroes^ with whose personal life he is intimately ac- 
quainted — ^not the mere skeletons which the ordinary text-book has 
tio leisure to clothe with flesh and blood. ThuF, the principal 
epochs of his country's history should be indelibly impressed on the 
tihild's mind by vivid pourtrayals (aided by pictures) of men and 
events. Not till the fifth grade (age ten to eleven years) does any- 
thing like systematic history begin ; aod even here the treatment^ 
as in geography, is still semi-topical. The single points^ previously 
impressed on tbe memory and imagination are now used as pegs on 
which the warp of narrative is gradually drawn^ while a running 
commentary on manners and customs, on the history of civilisation, 
forms the woof and completes the fabric. Details which belong to 
important personalities and events are given in profusion; other- 
wise they are omitted ; and thus a sense of historical perspective is 
early aroused. Thus, very few dates are to be learnt; but those 
must be deeply impressed. Memorising is not to be abolished ; for 
in history it is essential. But that which is to be memorised must 
be thrown into tabular synopses, easily grasped and appealing to 
eye and ear alike. The connexion of geography and history is made 
real ; and historical map-drawing, as a mode of expression, forms a 
separate item in the course. The study of constitutional polity, 
than which no subject is more abhorrent or more incomprehensible 
to the young, is treated of only in the highest grade and then as a 
distinct branch. Not till then is the pupil sufficiently grounded in 
historical ideas to derive any benefit from even the simplest study 
of the details in methods of Government. In one respect, however, 
exceptional treatment is permitted. The history of the town or 
State in which the school is situated is bandied with much greater 
letail ; and, in the St. Louis public schools, yery simple instruction 
regarding local municipal government is orally given as early as the 
third grade but in the geography, not in the history, course. 
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28. In the high school the range of history naturally widens^ Third ■tecpe* 
and laboratory methods^ dependent on the reading of good library 
books^ come to take the place of oral instruction along the lines of 
a text-book. By this time^ tooj the pupil has acquired a skill in 
drawing which will permit him to express his ideas and illustrate 
his written work by something m(»e than sketch maps and maga- 
zine cuttings. Light and interest are thrown on an era or a uation 
by a study of its art ; and considerable pains are taken in American 
schools to acquaint the pupils of the higher classes with the charac- 
teristics of architecture and ornament. This is done practically in . 
the drawing lessons. The exhibits contained many pourtrayaJs of 
the Greek orders^ and something of Egyptian^ Assyrian and medi»Yal 
design. 

24. The subject of natural methods has been treated at great Sammarj. 
length because the weightiest lessons of the Educational Exhibit 
appeared (to me at least) to lie in this directioui and because these 
methods are sometimes of such a nature as to require a doud of 
witnesses to demonstrate that they have passed into the region of 
widespread^ established^ practical facts^ and are not the lucubrations 
or isolated experiments of a few faddists. If they have attained 
their extreme development in America, yet the more conservatiye 
countries of the old world are independently working them out 
along the same (if slightly soberer) lines. All may not be good ; all 
certaioly is not universally applauded. '^Our happy children/' 
writes Professor Miinsterberg, 'Hhe public thinks, see and touch 
everything^ when we had only words on words. But the words 
appealed to a higher power than the demonstrations ; those spoke 
to the understanding, these to the perception ; those gave us the 
laws, these the accidental realisations.'^ It is hard to accept this 
view in the light of the evidence expressed by this representative 
exhibit in favour of natural and objective methods — of the use, in 
elementary stages, of the whole of a child's faculties for the 
assimilation of knowledge, for its hinging on to the observed or 
the previously known, for its vivid expression ; of the calling into 
activity, in the higher stages, of the mental powers (now sufficiently 
strengthened)^ for arrangement of the fads acquired, by laboiiatozy 
methods and research in supplem^itary reading. 

i2 
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ArollMtioD 25. In India^ the tendency is to thought and speech^ not to 

x«feNQO0 to— observation and action ; to the subjeotive^ not to the objective. This 
makes all the more necessaiy the application of the concrete, obser- 
vationali expressive element as a corrective, and at the same time the 
use of care and deliberation in its gradual introduction. We can 
afford to watch the effect on the rising generation in America of 
these new principles, while appropriating for oar own use that which 
is obviously best. The salient features in this section, which appear 
to stand out and call for application, are the following. 
(1) Science. 26. (1) A comparison of certain exhibits presents two ideab of 

elementary science teaching— the American and the English— the 
former of which appears applicable to primary and middle schools 
in India. The one is discursive, informal, dealing largely with 
zoology and botany; it is, in &ct, a slightiy crystallised species 
(probably the only possible species) of nature study. Hence, 
introduced into our rural schools, or added to the already existing 
agricultural lessons,* it would widen the child's mental horizon, 
awaken his powers of observation, and give him fresh interests in 
life. Anything approaching to instruction, however simple, in 
physics, chemistry or any branch of formal science is out of the 
question in our rural schools ; and in middle schools, other than 
those situated in larger towns, from which the pupils may be 
expected to proceed to high schools, it is probably undesirable. 
When, however, a boy is likely to carry on his studies in science 
through higher grades, an early beginning is generally recom- 
mended; and this may reasonably be made along experimental and 
semi-informal lines. 
(2)aeogxftpli7. 2^* (^) ^^ portions of this section are so important as those 
dealing with geography. For the semi-topical treatment (as I have 
called it) of this subject, that is» the introduction of topics within 
ever-narrowing regional circles, appears, once and for all, to offer a 
solution to the grave difficulties of this branch oE study. By this 
method the interesting and useful information, which gives life and 
meaning to bald facts, is thrust into the foreground and consciously 

*Wlueh are, in reality, lessons in natare study, or at leait eerve the same por- 
poae. See '* Bnral Bohods in the Central ProTinoee," pages 82-»83. 
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grasped by the child ; tlie bald facts which used to oonstitate purely 
regional geography, neoessary though they are, now take a second 
placCf and are assimilated by a process of nnconscioas induction aided 
by reiteration and expression. It may be objected that Indian schools 
cannot afford the text-books, the equipment and the quality of 
teachers, necessary for adopting such a method. Then let geography 
be taught without text-books, save for one good, expensive text- 
book for the master, from which he can first educate himself and 
then impart his ideas informally to his pupils. The mere possession 
by the master of a good illustrated atlas on the lines of H. Harness 
Folkschulatlas * would gt> far to remove the ever-recurring difficulty 
of teaching the British possessions and general geography in our 
schools. As for equipment, the inability of a school to purchase it 
is of immense advantage ; for that means it must be made on the 
spot A master can learn much from making his own plans and 
maps, and from practice on the black-board. If it is complained 
that boys cannot afford paints for map-drawing, let them make ink 
sketch maps, pencil relief maps, or free-arm copies on the board. 
Above all, let master and pupils set to work to make raised maps (as 
described in paragraph 19). This is far easier than manufacturing 
globes (which is already done in our schools to some extent; and I 
may add, by way of encouragement, that very few amateur globes 
were shown in the exhibit, and those far inferior to what I have seen 
turned out in India); while the master makes an elaborate raised 
map for the school, the boys can make their own on a smaller scale 
and will enjoy the occupation, for, as one of the exhibitors 
remarked to me, '^they naturally like to make spit-balls and such 
things/' Illustrations need present no difficulties; if illustrated 
weeklies cannot be procured, yet beautiful pictures for use in 
g^graphy, nature study, history and art can be obtained for sums 
ranging from a half -penny to twopence half-penny a piece,t 

28. (3) In iDdift, history lessons for the young are often charac- (8) History, 
terised by academic formalism and show a total lack of sympathy 
with the youthful mind. To rush through the full length of Indian 

• See Bibliography. 

t The Ferry Picmro Company* IfaldeD, MMMohtisetA*, U. S. A. ^ 
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history in a few meagre chapters is useless ) a series oE bright, oon* 
ceotrated pictures will ha?e a far greater effect. The child loves 
uarrative ; bnt it must be narrative illuminated by detail, not by 
logic ; which appeals to the imagination, not to the reasoning faculty. 
Studies of polity must be brought within reasonable limits ; they 
are intensely dull to the young, and can have but little meaning 
unless preceded by some knowledge of the trains of facts leading 
to the results described. 

(4) SjlU- 29. (4) A very valuable general lesson of the exhibits was the 
^""^ advantage alike to inspector, examiner, teacher and pupils which 

may be reaped from the oflScial publication of highly detailed 
plans of work* In America, the Superintendent's office frequently 
publishes a plan of study in every subject, generally given 
separately in a series of little pamphlets. (I may instance New 
York State and the cities of Philadelphia and St. Louis as examples 
which came under my notice.) Such instructions are not intended 
necessarily to supersede text-books, certainly not to fetter the 
master as to originality of treatment. But they give him con- 
fidence by showing precisely what is expected of the class, and 
act as a guide in his treatment of the text, preventing too servile 
an adhere noe to it and emphasing from a different point of view 
those portions of the subject which demand special attention. 

(5) Drawing. SO. (6) A vital condition of success in the methods above 

described is the power on the part of the pupils to delineate by map 
drawing and sketching. It is hardly possible to convey an idea of 
the amount of good work done by this means that was displayed 
in the British and, still more, in the States' exhibits. Almost every 
lesson is in part a drawing lesson, and helps not only to train the 
hand and the eye, but also to give life and interest to the subject 
immediately in hand. So important is this matter that it must 
form the subject of a separate section. 
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First Lessons with Plants^ Professor L. H. Sailej^ Cornell 
University (for nature study). ^ 

Natural Elementary Geography, Red way and Hinman. Ame- 
rican Sook Company > 100/ Washington Square^ New York. 

Eclective Physical Geography, Hinman. American Book Com- 
pany, 100, Washington Square, New York. 

Barnes's Elementary Geography. American Book Company, 
100, Washington Square, New York. 

Geography for Young Polks, W. G. Baker (only 30 cents ; 
Heimaihunde and definitions). American Book Company, 100, 
Wasl)ington Square, New York, 

Primary Geography, Frye. Messrs. Ginn and Co., 29, Beacon 
Street, Boston (Mass.), U. S. A., or 9, St. Martin's Street, 
Leicester Square, London, W. C, 

Elements of Geography, Frye. Messrs. Ginn and Co., 29, 
Beacon Sti-eet, Boston (Mass.), U. S. A., or 9, St. Martin's Street, 
Leicester Square, London, W. C. 

y olk$ehulatla8y H. Hame. WoUermann, Leipzig. 

Relief von Europe^ J. Dinges, Seminarlehrer, Mindelheim, 
Siidbayem (for excellent raised maps; that of Europe costs 66 
marks). 

Wandtafel zur Einfuhrung in da% Kartenversfdndnia. Hob- 
bing und Buchle, Stuttgart (for teaching meaning of maps). 

Die Eauptformen der Erdobeiflache, F. Hirt, XJniversitats 
Buchbandlung, Breslaa (for teaching parts of land and water). 

Tramparentkarte nordlieher Sfernkimmel, Wilhelm Pressmann. 
Maximilian Platz, Miinchen (for teaching astronomy in the school- 
room). 

The Perry Picture Company, Maiden, Massachusetts, U. S. A. 
(for good and cheap pictures of nature study, geography and other 
subjects). 

Section n.— DRAWING AS A MODE OF BXPRBSaON. 

81. The title of this section may seem absurd. What is draw- padto of 

ing save a mode of expression ? Drawing, as taught in the majority prefioiis 

of schools twenty years ago, and in some to-day, promoted not SHibbg 

expression but repression — ^repression, that is, of all the latent powers dxawing. 
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(1) Sabjeot- 
matter. 



2) Method. 



of imitation and artistic feeling wliii^li every normal eliild to some 
extent possesses. Before his educatiofi in drawing had commenced, 
the child loved drawing and could draw (incorrectlj, it is true, but 
still expressively). After six months of having his fingers squeezed 
into an unnatural position, six months of making straight lines, 
two years of copying cones, prisms, etc., first from pictures, then 
from models, another two years of the same sort of work on unin- 
teresting vases, then a similar period of monotonous shading, his 
taste and his power were both crushed beyond hope of recovery. 
The unsympathetic method obliterated, as effectively as if designed 
for that pmrpose, the very faculty that it was supposed to develop. 
It was mistaken as regards both (1) subject-matter, (2) method, 
and (3) organization. 

82. (1) If the child is to gain interest in his work, the tasks set 
him must be such as he will like to accomplish. But he was put 
down to draw lines, curves, standard forms and objects, till he 
came to look upon the delineation of a man, a horse, a tree or a 
house as something foreign to the true principles of plastic art—* 
something to be attempted only out of school hours and by stealth. 
Whereas it is psychologically established that a child from six to 
nine years of age possesses the artistic tastes of primitive man — 
anthropomorphic, epic, abhorring the still beauty of form, hanker- 
ing after the delineation of life and of events. From the ninth to 
the twelfth years his bias changes ; he begins to see interest in the 
more elaborate forms which come beneath his jiotice— houses, trains, 
trees, etc. From twelve to fifteen a further change takes place, 
and he likes to draw simpler forms and learns to appreciate the 
chaste beauty of outline. The old system, instead of letting the 
child commence with voluntaries and imaginative pictures of men 
in action, etc., begins at the end, and so is always instructing the 
pupil in just those subjects which his age unfits him from enjojing. 

88. (2) The method of teaching, too, was illogical. It placed an 
object before the child and laboriously instructed him in the tech- 
nique of copying it. It recked not of the idea and the mental image. 
And yet children do not copy objects, but images. Place a junior 
class which has had little or no drawing instruction in a circle round 
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a fiying^pan^ and tell them to sketch it. Even those towards whom^ 
or away from whom^ the handle is pointings wiQ draw the pan with 
the handle sticking ont to right or left^ because that is the idea of 
the object in their minds^ which is so strong as to overcome the 
impression of the model before them. Of course their drawings are 
incorrect ; the mental image must be rectified by a study of the 
model; and finally, the mode of delineation must be shown by 
placing a drawn copy before the child or, better still, executing one 
in his presence. Often, in practice, the last process must come first, 
as in the early delineation of action, where copying forms the first 
stage, imaginative drawing the second and drawing from the life 
model the last. But, whatever the order adopted in time, the logical 
order is first the formation of images, second the correction of 
images, third the training in technique requisite for the expression 
of images. Drawing masters of the old school attend to nothing 
but the last. To take another example, it is quite right that 
children should make an early study of '' type forms '' (sphere, cube, 
cylinder, triangular prism) ; but these must not be laboured over 
as though they were ends in themselves. The pupils must learn to 
sketch them in rapidly and roughly, as an eye-training, not as a 
hand*training, and as a means to acquiring a ready grasp of propor- 
tion and unity of form in whatever they see before them.* In a 
word, model drawing, memory and imaginative drawing and the 
study of forms, must be practised from the very beginning, not 
postponed to a late stag^. 

84. (3) It was customary to remove the child from his own (8) Organ- 
class-room to a special drawing-room, whose unfamiliar aspect awed ^" ^^^' 
him, where a strange and unsympathetic master unconsciously 
demonstrated to the class that they were unable to draw, that they 
very probably would never be able to draw, and that therefore he 
himself took no personal interest in their efforts. The tasks set 
before them were not only distasteful, but utterly unrelated to the 
work they were pursuing in their own room ; and, since the drawing 
classes were held only twice a week or so, they lasted about an hour 
at a time— a period far too long for concentrated attention in a 

* Augsburg's Drawing, Book I, page 88. 
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junior pupil* What was the result 7 That in ft week^ or may be a 
months the pupils after much dozing^ whigpering, erasure^ weariness 
and tears, managed to produce an unsightly and repellant represen- 
tation of a circle or a triangle. Had he received instruction for ten 
minutes at a time once or twice a day^ as a break in the ordinary 
lesson^ in his accustomed class-room^ from his own teacher (who at 
least knows the pupil's name and something of his capabiliiy), in 
rapid^ impressional sketches of things correlated with his lesson 
or his activities, he would have made infinitely more progress in the 
same period^ and this very sense of progress would have stirred him 
to fresh effort^. 
Some 35. It may be thought that these remarks are now mere plati- 

opmionp. tndes. This is not so. No subject of instruction has made such 

rapid strides within the past ten years as has drawing. The 
wonderful collection of specimens of drawings water-colour sketching, 
etc,;' by children of tender yearsi which formed so striking a feature 
of the Educational Exhibit^ must have been a revelation to many. 
Butj even here, it was obvious that stereotyped methods were not 
everywhere dead. The following quotations will show that official 
insistence upon drawiug as a mode of expression is still required. 
In Prussiai the ordinance of November^ 1900, expressly conmiands 
attention to rapid sketching of objects seeo. ''The intention of 
this order is, that the pupil should make such progress as to be able 
really to draw, that is to say, he should not, if after several years of 
instruction be be asked to depict clearly and faithfully this or that 
object with simple media, despondently announce his inability. 
For the attainment of this proposed end, the new plan of studies 
requires drawing from real objects and from nature to be practised 
from the beginning of the subject in the Qvinta through all classes. 
It further demands that the pupils' feeling for colour as well as for 
form be developed, and that not through theoretical training, but 
through actual practice in the direct delineation of the colours of 
nature. Further practice in sketching and drawing from memoiy 
is prescribed in all classes. By such practice the pupil must learn 
from the outset to grasp the essentials of the appearance of any 
object, at a rapid glance and to impress them on his mind as a 
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lasting possession. His drawing must prove that he has acquired 
a clear idea of the characteristics of an object, such as an egg> a 
ring, a leaf, a butterfly, a vase, a fruit, etc. * * « * 
The artistic tendency of the plan of studies, displayed as it is in all 
these commands, finds its highest expression in requiring that 
opportunity be also afforded the pupils of giving spontaneous and 
practical proof of their natural ability to delineate. While formerly 
it was frequently found that those pupils who were really most 
talented took no pleasure or pains in the drawing taught at school, 
now; on tbe other hand, it is the task of instruction not only to 
push on the average pupil as much as possible, but also to discover 
talent and to secure freedom for its individual development.''*' 
Similarly the University of the State of New York lays down 
rules of guidance for high schools :-*'' Drawing is primarily a 
means of expression. Satisfactory results cannot be expected if tbe 
practice in drawing is confined to the drawing class. Like writing, 
it Fhould be applied generally in the school work wherever an 
opportunity is offered, and abundant material may be found in 
almost every subject. Scenes described in the reading lessons may 
be illustrated, cuts found in the geography and geology may be 
reprodaced, plant forms may be drawn, the figures referred to in 
mathematics may be constructed, etc. Practice in drawing out of 
school hours should also be encouraged. A home sketch-book will 
afford recreation, while at the same time it will lead the pupil 
to observe closely and record graphically what he sees. While the 
quality of line and finish of tbe picture depends on skill in execution, 
it most not be assumed that drawing is wholly a matter of hand 
training. Quality of line and finish is to drawing what penman- 
ship is to composition. More important are thought, conception, 
knowledge and a desire to express, whether it be in line, light 
and shade, or colour. The ability to express by drawings depends 
in a large measure on the development oE imagination, the power 
of carrying in mind a correct and vivid picture of tbe thing to be 
represented. The study of the object is of course essential, but tbe 

* Translated from Di$ Beform deg kSker^n Sekulioeteni in Preuis^n^ page 
809. 
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student should also learn to draw without it. This is specially 
true in industrial drawings^ where the object represented is made 
from the drawings not the drawing from the object. In this work 
the order of development is the mental picture— the drawing — ^the 
object."* 

S6. Instructions such as these found ample illustration in the 
Educational Exhibit, The British section displayed (at least in 
the higher grades) the most perfect work. The Americans have 
gone further in freedom of treatment^ in complexity of simultaneous 
branches, and in the reduction of technique to an inferior position. 
The result is that in American schools the children of the lower 
grades show a marvelloas versatility and rapidity in form and 
colour appreciation ; in high schools and colleges^ the excessive 
number of branches and the comparative inattention given to 
technique begin to tell^ though in boldness and originality of design 
American students can hold their own against any, (A very 
beautiful exhibit was that of the New York School of Applied 
Design for "Women, consisting of designs for houses, interiors, wall- 
papers, book-covers, carpets, rugs, chintz, silk, etc. Most of these 
designs found purchasers among upholstering firms.) The British 
exhibit, on the other hand, while not so strong in the lower grades 
(save in the work of pupils of obviously exceptional talent), was 
characterised in the work • of the upper grades by vividness, 
exactitude of observation and technique, good taste and a general 
impression of restrained and self-reliant power, 

87. I have preferred here to treat chiefly, though not 
exclusively, of American methods, not only because these were 
naturally more fully illustrated, but because they represent the most 
extreme development of the new system of drawing instraotion ; 
and hence a consideration of them is more likely to accentuate 
the points of contrast with the methods I have usually seen 
pursued in India. Moreover, our students do not usually continue 
this subject through high schools and art colleges ; and there is no 
doubt that the American system leaves the junior pupil ivith the 
maximum power of expression which can be lUMjuired in a short 



* Academic Syllabu*, 1900^ page 172. 
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oourae. To treat the method adopted with anything like fatness 
lies &r beyond the scope o£ these pages* Those who may wish to 
pursue the subject further are strongly advised to study '^ Augs- 
burg's Drawing/'* The publication consists of three volumes; 
but Book I contains most that is requiredi especially if supple- 
mented by the excellent set of '^ Graded Practice Books ** by the 
same auth(Hr. But five salient points appear to call for special 
notice. 

38. (1) It has already been suggested that drawing properly 
forms a part of the ordinary class lesson. This plan^ opposed to 
that of ** sets/' does not appear either to trammel the talented or tupernsioiu 
to leave the slow behind; there are^ of course^ great yariatious in 
ezoellenoe of work; but a good average is maintained. Nor, 
though the whole of a class is taught together, does this necessarily 
mean that the pupils never receive any instruction other than that 
which an ordinary dass master can imparit Special hours for 
drawing under a special drawing master can, of coursci be arranged 
for side by side with the introduction of an element of drawing 
into all dass subjects. Still, every class master must be able to 
instruct his pupils to some extent in delineation ; and the applica- 
tion of the methods described in this and the preceding sections to, 
Fay, urban schools in India, would mean the devolution of this 
kind of instruction upon some high and middle school masters and 
many vernacular teachers, who would be quick to disclaim any 
knowledge of the art. It is easy to imagine the universal cry 
that would go up : '^ We cannot draw, still less teach to draw/' 
The great beauty of the American system is that it permits of 
teaching by amateurs* Not a few of the educationalists connected 
with the exhibits assured me that neither they themselves nor the 
responsible teachers could draw that which the pupils easily 
accomplished under their supervision. I was informed in the office 
of the Supervisor of Drawing for the City of St. Louis that most 



* See Bibliography. 

t But in certain dties, e.ff., St. Loxlib, the class master or mistress is 
invaiiably the drawiog instructor in the elementary (public) schools, and often 
so in the high schools. 
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of the teachers who had to look after drawing are amateors. And 
a note on page 77 of ''Augsburg's Drawing/' Book I^ obviously 
shows that the case is contemplated in which the master is unable, 
without mechanical aids, to do that which the pupils will be 
' expected to accomplish by the eye alone. How> then, is teaching 
possible ? In the first place, the very method pursued, being a 
natural method, not dependent upon^^elaborate training in techni- 
que, will, in its practice, confer no small power of execution on 
teacher as well as upon pupil. Second, the larger cities maintain 
a Supervisor of Drawing in the office of the Board of Education, 
who^ aided by expert Assistants, not only receives and comments 
on the work of pupils in the public schools, but also goes round, 
instructs the teachers, and shows them where their methods fall 
below the mark. Third, syllabuses of drawing are compiled by 
the Supervisor and distributed by the Superintendent, which show 
very precisely what is required. It is to be reg^tted that the 
course of study in drawing for the St« Louis public schools is too 
long to print as an appendix. Fourth, printed reproductions of ink 
and pencil sketches by good pupils are distributed to give teachers 
an idea of the subjects, treatment and technique which should be 
aimed at. Finally, books of the nature of " Augsburg's Drawing '* 
are available, which will enable any amateur by a little practice 
and patioDce to make himself a tolerable draughtsman and a more 
than tolerable teacher. None of these is impossible in India. The 
r^inlar drawing master of the local high or English middle school 
could, and already to a large extent does, supervise the drawing 
work in the anciQary institutions. 
(2)ytriety S9. (2) Four branches of drawing (nature study, foliage, 

of branches, ^^j^^tg ^nd the human figure) are commenced even in the lowest 
class in Boston (Mass.) schools, as well as silhouetting and paper 
cutting and pasting. Not only the subject, but the medium, is 
constantly varied. The pencil is used for outlining, for massing, 
for light and shade. Chalk is used, as productive of those positive 
effects which appeal to children more quickly than do suggestions. 
Coloured chalks supply a good medium for voluntary work^ etc. 
Drawing by the whole class upon the blaok*board is largely 
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practised^ especiallj ambidextrous drawing. Brush T7ork with 
ordinary or drawing ink, both massed and outlined^ is common in 
English as well as in American schools. In St. Lonis, ink massing 
is insisted on largelj in the very first year— wisely^ for this type 
of work accustoms the child to study and delineate the form alone 
and to leave out all detail^ to which he is naturally prone to 
devote too much attention. In the same city work in water 
colour begins at the commencement of the first {i.e., lowest) grad^ 
when the child is only seven or eight years old. I have the colour 
work of an entire third class — the subject being '' Roosters ; " the 
method was that of " dropping '^ described in Augsburg's Draw* 
ing, Book III, pages 66-67. Such subjects, involving the use of 
bright local colour, are very useful in the lower grades; and one of 
the commonest subjects in American schools is groups of Chinese 
lanterns. Butterflies, too, are useful models and interest the 
children. Landscape work in wet washes, however, is b^un early 
(I have a book of fourth grade work in landscape) ; and eighth grade 
landscapes are often quite works of art. Of course geometrical 
drawing is taught ; and isometric drawing and orthographic 
projection are sometimes added ; but these branches generally 
begin later. It is needless to point out the interest which this 
variety exercises upon the child, and the power of expansion which 
it gives him. It might be thought that, when so much is done, 
nothing can be well done. Not only the exhibits but also uuexhi* 
bited School work points to the contrary."^ It might be objected 
in India that so varied' a course necessitates too expensive an equip- 
ment. Several camel's-hair brushes, a supply of drawing (or even 
of common) ink, and a paint-box t of eight tablets (the six prime 
colours, warm grey and cold grey) are all that are needed above 
what already exists in every school. And such a paint-box may 

* By the .klDdness of Mrs, Riley, Superriflor of Drawing, St. Louis Public 
Schools, I was supplied with a mats of school drawings, some of which I have 
retained. Among these are < books containing the work of a whole class on 
one subject— >the wont as well as the best. These specimens sufficiently prove 
that the work shown at the exhibit was uot» as was sometimes hinted, abore thfr 
average. 

f See Bibliography. 
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be obtained for one sbilling. The colours would be particularly 
useful, not only for the purposes indicated above, but also for 
making designs. Original design was quite a feature of the 
exhibits. In British schools, the process, so far as was apparent 
from specimens, consisted in the drawing of a natural flower 
and leaves (or similar object) by the pupil. This is studied, 
analysed, reduced to conventional fom^, thence into a single, and 
again into a reduplicated, pattern. Bxquisite designs are made by 
American high school pupils. An ineentive is the competition for 
acceptance of designs for the back of school exercise books (which 
are beautifully ornamented), for the title page of the school 
magazine, for leather stamping, etc. Of course this creates a 
tendency towards a ** bill-poster" style; but it can be guarded 
against ; and the designs for mosaics, stained glass and tiles are 
often admirable in taste* 
(8) Models. ^^* (3) I^ ^8 ^^ pointed out (paragraph 33) that, while the 

natural order in respect of models is : (1) memory and imagination, 
(2) objects and figures, (3) drawings and pictures, yet this cannot 
always be practically followed out. Nevertheless, the child is often 
started on purely imaginary subjects. A lesson is read ; a story 
or a poem is recited to him ; and the child is then called on to 
illustrate the event or the thought. Or he is told to draw a 
particular subject ; I have a set of drawings, made by a first grade 
class, illustrating a boy pulling a sleigh. This work of course 
requires correction by observation of models and by practical 
illustrations of the technique of expression. The extent to which 
such correction is carried varies locally. Sometimes the teacher 
will draw the picture on the board, or show a sketch on paperi and 
tell the pupils to treat the subject in a similar (but not servile) 
manner, either with the copy still before them, or from memory. 
In the St. Louis schools, however, even this practice is discouraged, 
and only models are used. These models are made as natural as 
possible. Real vases (not plaster imitiations) are placed before the 
children ; real leaves, fiowers, fruits, etc., to be copied sometimes in 
pencil, sometimes in ink, sometimes in water colour. Tree studies 
are made largely from actual trees growing outside; studies of 
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-architectare from yiews^ afforded from the school-room windowp, 
t)f hon869^ churches, etc. Landscapes- are either imagiDative (a 
fandamental transgressbn of earlier theories) or made during 
excursions. Similarly^ figure studies are from life* The German 
exhibit had a splendid collection of stuffed birds and beasts as 
models. But this would not suffice for St. Louis^ where live rabbits 
are introduced (at the risk of indiscipline) into the class room, and 
a lady supervisor may even be seen dragging a lecaloitrant goat up 
to the third floor. Another method is to take the children out to 
the zoological gardens with their pencils and drawing pads and let 
them draw the animals as they see them lyings standing, or 
moving about. I saw the efforts of a whole class of very small 
children in this direction ; they were beginners and had been work- 
ing under difficulties in the park; hence the results were crude; 
but the boldness shown in the general delineation of form and in 
the foreshortening of bodies and limbs was remarkable and worth 
any amount of correct lines and careful workmanship. Finally^ 
when the human figure is to be delineated in repose or in action^ a 
pnpil is called upon to serve as model, seated, standing, holding a 
chair, brushing the floor, pulling a rope, etc. 

41. (4) All this may seem to go too far. What ia the use, it (4) indiMbive 
is objected, of giving the child difficult models or mere imaginative "S^^'^iSJ^* 
suggestions, and telling him to draw them, when he knows nothing 
about drawing ? The answer is three-fold. If the method here 
described is wrong, yet it is not so wrong as trying to teach the 
child to know about drawing without ever letting him draw any- 
thing save abstract forms— a system in which all progress is 
precluded because all interest and reality are deadened. Second, 
the strict logical order of image, correction and expression, while 
adhered to as far as possible, cannot always be practically applied. 
Augsburg's books are particularly instructive on this point. He 
gives many rules of technique and recommends copying from the 
flat as the first stage in some branches. But the difference between 
these and the old-fashioned rules of technique ate, that, while the 
latter dealt with the so-called elements, the former msh into the 
more advanced stages of the subject, thus giving the pupil an early 

K 
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confidence and tense o£ power, and leavinjr the elements to look 
after themselves. Thus^ we are comforted to hear that '* there is na 
particular position or prescribed rule for holding t,he pencil. No 
particular way is natural for all. Forget the pencil^ forget tho 
hand, in the intensity of interest in the idea ; and in the majority 
of cases there will be no need of correcting the band/^ There is 
no preliminary drill, no " alphabet of straight lines." Neverthe- 
lessj we are confronted at the outset with rules on technique. 
What kind of technique? The technique of depicting action, 
which was previously regarded as one of the arcana of the drawing 
master's art, to be imparted only after years of toilsome initiation f 
^'Dear to every child's heart is life, the vital element of action, and 
the vital element of a drawing. If this element is lacking, the 
drawing is uninteresting, however carefully it may be drawn. 
Action expresses life. ^ * ^ Ot the three elements of draw- 
ings /orm, colour and action, children love action best. Form is 
of very little interest to them unless coupled with use that lends 
interest to the form, but action that expresses life is always 
interesting.'' Unfortunately, '^ children must learn koto to repre* 
sent action before much progress can be made in expressing it. 
The child can hardly do this by direct observation. * * * * 
The best way is, first, to learn the action through the copy, 
and gain power by practice in expressing the action ; then use it in 
imagination and memory work, and lastly, use direct observation 
to verify, correct and perfect the representation of action already 
gained." Hence the master instructs the pupils in technique by 
drawing on the board numerous repetitions of the human form 
(represented by an oval for the head, an elliptical mass or a single 
line for the body, and lines for the limbs) in every kind of actions- 
walking, running, jumping, catching ball, striking, tobogganing, 
bowling a hoop, flying a kite, firing a gun, etc. He shows the 
proportionate lengths of the different limbs, indicates their position 
in each action, and ^ives a tew '' straight tips," such as that 
children are indicated by proportionate enlargement of the head. 
The pupils copy all these drawings over and over again, and then 
proceed to copy similar drawmgs (now in outline) of the antelope 
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standing, grazing, Kstening, turning round, frightaned, running, 
bounding; and so on, with different animals. Many other techni* 
oalities are taught— skill in drawing ounreg, not abstract curves, 
but curves forming part of a simple design ; the massing of foliage, 
not in a few branches hung in air, but iu a tree ; the value of line 
accent j the method of proportioning the limbs of the body or the 
features of the &ce by horizontal lines. Perspective, too, both 
visual and scientific, is shown by simple rules before the pupil has 
begun to regard it as one of the unattainables. In a word, the 
rules given (always deduced from copies drawn) are practical and 
helpful, not petty and irritating. And this leads us on to the third 
answer, which is that the results previously aimed at (but seldom 
attained) in the insistence on a mass of preliminary, detailed 
technique, are now attained inductively and without trouble 
through practice. The pupil, being interested in his work, takes 
pains to make a straight line, a beautiful curve, a regular shadow 
mass, when these things are required, simply because he is keen 
about the general effect o( the work he is engaged on. Throw him 
boldly into the middle of things, and he will anticipate much that 
was previously drilled into pupils with infinite drudgeiy. The 
whole key-note of the system is the formation of correct images. 
The grasp of a form as a whole and the right subordination and 
location of its parts are regarded as more important than correct 
drawing. Once the mental habit has been formed, technical skill 
will come of itself ; in drawing, the pupil learns to draw aright ; 
and his power of observation, thus developed, will render him 
capable of drawing anything. JSes crescit eundo. 

42. (5) In the higher grades, American teachers employ yet (5)pie(j^,g 
another method for cultivating taste and devdoping technical skill* std^. 
This is picture study. A copy of a good work of art — ^say a 
landscape — is placed before the class, or better still a smaller copy 
in the hands of each pupiL The points of the picture — composition, 
perspective, management of distance, effects of light and shade^* 
are analysed and studied. Not only does this teach the learners 
to appreciate a good picture, but it discloses to them the best 
methods of obtaining effects. A good plan of impressing the latter 

k2 
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point is to take the pupils to see a landscape somethiag resembling 
that in the work studied^ and setting them to sketch it in the light of 
the lesson they have jost learned. An obyioos objection in India 
would be the expense of such large numbers of copied pictures. 
Yet these can be obtained in America at from one to five cents apiece 
(see bibliog^phj of Section II| Perry Picture Company) ; and, in 
townsj a stock could be kept in the central school, and sent round 
to the smaller schools as wanted, to be returned when studied. 
Ooraelathre 48. It is not needful to dweU on the value of such a system of 

gv^^fg^ ^ drawing as a form of manual training. A few words may be 
added on the helpful part it can be made to play when correlated 
with other subjects. It is connected with kinderg^arten occupa-* 
tions, which should be looked on as part and parcel of the same 
instruction in' the art of expression. Paper folding, cutting and 
pasting, silhouetting, the making of coloured pictures by applying 
forms of coloured paper — these are the common stems from which 
drawing and manual training both arise. It is connected with 
reading; because the child loves to draw that about which he 
reads ; and the drawing impresses the words upon his mind. It is 
connected with mathematics — ^in the infant class by enabling the 
child to illustrate his simple problems ; in the higher stages by 
enabling the pupil to draw correct figures. The close observation 
entailed in drawing a flower or an animal not only aids and enlivens 
nature 8tudy«-*it is in itself a form of nature study. The sketching 
of science apparatus, the making of maps, the tracing of geological 
sections, the delineation of mountain formations, the picturing of 
national flags, emblems, dress, dwellings, types of countenance, 
and of local flora and fauna, products and industries — all these 
demand the power of rapid and expressive drawing. History may 
be illuminated by it ; to make a sketch of a Romanesque church 
seen from the school-room window will teach the pupil more of 
that style and its spirit than the perusal of a hundred photographs ; 
and historic ornament is a common and very pleasing subject for 
design in the higher grades of American schools. Finally, it is a 
substantial aid in manual trainingi where working drawings*— 
elevations, cabinet and isometric drawing, and orthographic projeo* 
tion— are a necessity. 
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- 44t There is no reason, on the score of expense, why this system Its appUoa- 
shonld not be applied in Indian schools. The only objection (and 
that a truly, great one) is Ukely to be found in the timidity of 
masters totally unaccustomed to teach drawing or accustomed only 
to antiquated methods. The application of the system, even in a 
modified form, would have to be slow at the first, commencing 
in the normal schools and gradually radiating outwards. Once 
fairly started^ it would probably thrive, as it has thriven in 
America; for there is something infectious about it, something 
that breeds a healthy emulation. As to the wisdom of attempting 
it, I do not hold the system up as perfect j it has already been 
remarked that, for those at least who intend to carry the study to 
an advanced stage, the inductive method of acquiring a knowledge 
of technique is probably a drawback. But such pupils are com- 
paratively few ; the ruck leave school or abandon drawing after a 
few years of struggling with meaningless details, unable to draw 
even a simple object. For tie majority this system appears to be 
the best yet invented. It gives to the child a new power, which 
may remain a source of pleasure and profit to him, brightening 
school and home alike, through boyhood and on into riper years. 
To the artist, the artisan and the mechanic it would be invaluable, 
giving him the power of easy and accurate delineation, of conceiv- 
ing new designs, of grasping novel forms. 
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Section III.— THE REFORM IN MODERN LANQUAQE 

TEACHING. 

iMiodiifittf *^' ^* naight seem presumptuous, after the copious treatment 

which this subject has received in various publications, such as 
'Volume 8 of Special Reports on Educational Subjects (Board of 
EducatioD, "Whitehall), to do more than merely refer to these works. 
Two supplementary tasks may, however, be usefully attemptei— 
first, a detailed description of some one system may be given, 
instead of merely hinting at the methods, say, of Gouin or of 
Berlitz, of which the reader often possesses but a faint idea. Second, 
such modification and application of the system may be suggested 
as is required to suit a special case. Thus, I propose to give some 
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account of the reformed method of teachiag modem languages in 
Germany (with some sidelights from France) and to apply the same 
to the' teaching of English in India. This presupposes that EngUsh 
is to be taught as a modern language — a point which some might 
deny. The obvious answer is^ that English is a modern language ; 
that to teach it solely as a classical langoajire is to forego the 
facilities of instruction which a modern language offers through 
conversation, and to shut one's eyes to the necessity of treating it 
from a colloquial standpoint ; that, since many boys will get only 
a smattering, the instruction should be made as broad and practical 
as possible; and, finally, that the modem method, as well as 
teaching a pupil to talk, renders him as capable of reading the best 
authors, of understanding the grammar and of absorbing the spirit 
of a language as did the old, and that in an iocredibly shorter space 
of time. 

46. The central aim of the reform is to treat modem languages Viator. 
as Herbart would treat Greek when he says that its study should 
begin with the Odyssey. The former method (and it is not yet 
altogether obsolete) encumbered the pupiVs path with grammatical 
rules, with masses of exceptions, with memorising of declensions 
and conjugations, so that, at best, the conclusion of his edfication 
gave him but a ' Pisgah-sight,' if indeed his wanderings in the 
wilderness had not filled him with an abhorrence, only equalled by 
his igpiorance, of the promised land. Modem methods would clear 
away these barriers from his path and set him at one step in the midst 
of his destination, so that, no longer sickened by the difficulties of 
the approach, he may be allured by every sound and sight to explore 
the new demesne. The movement commenced in the middle of the 
last century, when Plotz made known his " cut and dry '' method 
(of which it might truly be said that it was '^ dried by the teacher 
and out by the pupil''), and Ollendorf composed his laughter- 
compelling conversations. In 188£ Wilhelm Victor (under the 
nom de plume of Quousque tandem ?) hurled his pamphlet, Der 
SpraeAunierricAt muss umiehren^ like a bombshell into the ednca- 
tional world. ^^He contends for the view that the centre of 
gravity of instmction be transferred to a continuous course of 
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readings — a thing which Plotz had never dreamed of as theoreticallj^ 
possible; he contends against the view that authora should be 
treated only as running illustrations of grammar and its rules. He 
casts aside home-exercises as ^ breed! ng-groimds for the vermin of 
mistakes/ and, overleaping the mark^ gives vent to his battle-crj 
(too often cast back into his teeth) , ' Death to rules and laws/ 
As a specialist in phonetics he requires rational teaching in sounds,, 
sketches a course of instruction in which the text-book will often 
be closed and the pupil called on to narrate its contents in the 
foreign tongue, and finally takes up the bold position that ^ transla- 
tion into the foreign language is an art which does not lie within 
the province of the school.' * * * * 

He reminds us that we should have consideration for the state of 
the child's mind — a poiut which had been much neglected. Interest 
and pleasure had been extinguished ; they must be re-awakened and 
restored. Excessive demands made upon the reflective understand- 
ing are inappropriate to the genius of childhood ; excessive straining 
of the memory through dry forms is hurtful to it. The implication, 
of analogies, the iostinctive familiarisation with the language, the 
forgotten power of unconscious appropriation, which are all com- 
prised under the term Spraehgefihl'^^Xi tbese faculties must be 
restored to iheir proper place. Imagination, too, and feeling, all 
the child's ethical and sssthetic potentialities, require nurture. The 
old cry of Bousseau : ' Not words, words, words, but things, 
things, things I ' is also the leading motive of the will in learning 
a language. Conorete instruction must accompany verbal 
instruction." * 

47. The many issues raised by Yietor's writings were gathered 
up, modified and at the same time widened by Munch. While- 
coodemniDg present practice, he is still not ready to abandon written, 
translation 'though he sets great store by free composition. But 
French exercises should neK;, like Latin, consist of wearisome^ 
collections of phrases and expressions translated from German, but 
of imitations of French writers progressively arranged, carefully 

* Tranilated from Det B$form dea hdheren Sohulw$9$ns in Freussen, page 197. 
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prepared for the lower classes and not soaring to such themes as 
' French genius/ ' Moral picture of Goethe/ ' What is the Divine 
Comedy?' Miinch agrees with the reformers in this too^ that 
purely mental study does not give mastery of a language. He^ like 
them, demands better phonetic instruction^ though he does not 
approve the elaborate preparations required by . the ^ Phonetic 
School / he wishes to see grammar limited, Plotzand his mechanical 
methods banished, who, whatever appreciatioa be due to bis services 
and historic position in the movement, ' can never lead to any sure 
knowledge aud capability/ who makes the pupil the slave of his 
tezt-book and thereby drags him down to a lower level/' He 
commends the inductive system of grammar, while at the same 
time deprecating the exclusion of necessary deduction and systematic 
study. The value of text*books is to lie in their contents, not in 
their illustrations of grammar, and that not only in the higher 
classes (where national character and history will be studied), but in 
the lower too, where nothing but good material must be laid before 
the pupil. 

48. Taking Victor and Miinch as types of the reformer and the CombintlloD 
moderate reformer, let us consider how &r the views of each ini 



find place in the present system in Germany. In the schools more ^JjJS^SlT 
and more attention is directed to pronunciation, fluency and 
expressive emphasis, not only in the lower, but in all classes. The 
teaching of a phonetic script, though not forbidden, has generally 
been abandoned. But the teaching of phonetics has spread even 
into the universities and shows the best results. Practice in 
conversation is now a feature of all grades. The conversations are 
suggested partly by the readings, partly by common objects or 
occurrences, and by maps, pictures, etc., with which the school-room 
is for this purpose supplied. '' Very rightly is the warning added : 
' These conversations must not crystallif e into a lifeless interchange 
of question and answer/ " The value of vocabularies is recognised. 
Sometimes the pupils make vocabularies suggested by a text-book ; 
sometimes new words are impressed upon the mind only through 
the medium of object-lessons. The reading lesson now forms the 
chief factor in instruction, and '* at least in the second half of the 
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entire period of education must ofEer subjects of real worth treated 
in good fonn.'^ The moderation of this behest shows that the 
more perfect plan (of adopting sound subject-matter from the 
beginning) has not yet become universal, and that its acceptance 
lies with the teacher. *' A new concession as regards the method of 
free translation is the recommendation that, in place of the transla- 
tion into correct Oerman, an occasional discussion of the text in the 
foreign tongue is permissible. This recommendation will bear good 
fruit, especially when modified by the wise limitation, which 
permits of such a discussion only so &r as the trustworthiness 
of the teacher and the development of the pupils ensure, in 
the course of the procedure, the full disclosure of the ideas con- 
tained in the passage.^' The teaching of grammar is no longer 
inductive— a second concession to the old method. Translation into 
the foreign tongue, though it still finds a place, is subordinated to 
original composition. Such is, in brief, the latest published code of 
instruction (1901); it allows full scope to the new method, while 
leaving much to the judgment of the individual, the only point of 
reform on which it insists is the importance of conversation. As to 
the burning question whether any use is to be made by the teacher 
of the mother-tongue, the official pronoancement is that for difficult 
explanations and grammatical instruedon the mother-tongue may 
be utilised ; but that the use of the foreign language^ so far as 
possible, is desirable, specially for lessons on literature, history, 
etc. Turning to examinations, we find that in higher boys^ schools 
the pupils must understand the chief authors of the last three 
oenturies (in English, since Shakespeare). In the final examina- 
tions of the Gymnanumi translation from French into German has 
been abandoned and superseded by an oral test of the pupil's power 
of understanding and speaking the foreign tongue. In that of the 
Bealanstalt, a compromise has been made to suit supporters of both 
systems, by giving choice between an essay or a translation, some- 
times ill one, sometimes in both, of the languages offered. Through- 
out, writing is held of less importance than speaking ; no written 
test in modern languages is prescribed for the Gymnasium; in the 
Realgymnasium it is required in only one ; in the Oberrealschule 
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imtten tests for both langpuges have been retained, on account of 
the longer time at disposal for devotion to such subjects in those 
institutions. The exhibition contained a good deal of written 
examination work in modem languages; spelling and grammar 
were generally correct; idiom remarkably good. 

49. The chief characteristics of the reform may now be examined 
with reference to their bearing on education in India. 

50. (1) Phonetics are neglected in our schools. The complete {^^"'Jf'^** 
adoption of Victor's method (see Appendix II) has not been reform as 
deemed desirable in Germany. It would be still less desirable in ^^|^ ^ 

. India, where boys hitherto ignorant of the Roman character would (}) Phcne- 
be suddenly confronted with two scripts — the phonetic and the 
orthographic— both in a new alphabet. The confusion thus raised 
in their minds might become ineradicable. Minor difficulties are 
the burden entailed on the memory by the phonetic script^ the 
wrong idea of the value of letters which it is apt to convey and the 
postponement of orthog^phy . Various methods have been suggest- 
ed to minimise these difficulties :— The framing of Readers with 
phonetic transcription half way through and phonetic vocabularies • 

throughout; the use of phonetic charts only^ without transcrip- 
tion of tesit ; phonetic reproduction of the text in an appendix, or 
purely oral instruction in the beginning. None of these devices 
■would serve in our schools ; and yet the need of a sound phonetic 
basis of instruction is very great in India, where the natural scripts 
4tre mainly phonetic^ so that the learning of English (in which 
.spelling is excessively arbitrary) presents a peculiar difficulty. 
'Perhaps a practical solution of the difficulty might be found in the 
following scheme :— 

(a) A fortnight of purely oral work at the commencement of 
learning English. This would be devoted to simple 
instruction in phonetics (as outlined in Appendix I), 
especially as applied to any easy English words which 
are known to the boys or which come readily to hand. 
Constant practice on the part of the pupils would be 
required in hearing and in articulation; and the 
whole should certainly be illustrated by a set of 
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diagrams showing. the^^positioiiB of the tongue and the 
lips in framing •English vowels and consonantSi on the 
model of Rausch's LauUTafeln.* 
b) Constant reference back to the principles instilled during 
this preliminary fortnight should be made throughout 
the whole course of instruction. For this purpose the 
use of a phonetic chart appears to be indispensable ; 
but the chart should depend^ both as regards its form 
and its nomenclature, upon an appeal to the eye, not 
upon tabular classification or arbitrary symbols, (i) 
The best form for adoption is the vowel-triangle 
(Appendix II) of Vietori which can also be applied, 
though not quite so suitably^ to consonants. It 
consists of an inverted triangle, of which the base 
is a line connecting the centres of the hard and tho 
smooth palates; while the apex is the position of the 
back of the tongue in articulating d. Hence the very 
form of the chart roughly indicates the position of 
the toDg^e during each sound, and gives a visual 
series from guttural to front palatal and (in the case^ 
of consonants) to dental, labio-dental and bi*labial 
sounds, (ii) As regards nomenclature, it is probably 
needless to suggest that the terms used should not be 
such as have just been employed, but simple, unsoien-* 
tifio names, such as "throat-sounds/^ ^'lip-teeth 
sounds'' (see the terminology used in Yietor'a 
<^ German Pronunciation ")• An almost more impor* 
tant question is that of sjrmbols on the chart. To use 
the names above suggested might be possible ; but 
their length would sometimes be awkward. Since 
phonetic script is to make no part of our scheme, the 
use of its symbols and diacritical marks (as employed 
by Victor} cannot be thought of. To use oriental 
letters as symbols would be misleading, because they 

* See Bibliography. 
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would convey to the znindB o£ the papils soonda 
slightly different from those intended. A feasible 
plan appears to be to make the chart in the form of a 
large wall-sheet^ and to locate the poBitions of the 
tongue by means of small pictures of sections of 
the mouthy as is done in Rausch's Zaut-Tafeln. But 
the system ' could easily be extended to all vowel 
sounds and to consonants^ and would be helpful as a 
piece of visual instruction. In the reading of a pas« 
sage by master or by olass^ a boy would be called 
forward, and made to indicate with a pointer on the 
chart the position of vowels or consonants. This 
demonstration would not only locate them in the 
ascending seale from gutturals to front-palatals, etc., 
but would likewise show to the boys the position of 
the tongpie-back or blade, the proper aperture between 
the lips and the proper amount of fulness or pouting 
to be given to the lips: 
Such a system, methodically carried out, should serve to cure 
ihe faults of pronunciation so apparent in oui* middle and even our 
high schools. Indian vernaculars are rich in consonants, which 
thus present little diflSculty (save when the position of the English 
t and d — midway between the palatal and dental letters of Frakritic 
languages— has to be indicated) . With vowels the case is different ; 
not only have the strongly closed, almost cerebral, o and ou sounds 
to be abolished, but the modified a and broadened e sounds (un- 
known to the Indian) have to be introduced. This could be effected 
quickly and once for all by the simple method indicated above. It 
is needless to say that some such elementary knowledge of phonetics 
produces purity of pronunciation in the mother-tongue as well— a 
quality often most sadly lacking in Indian pupils. 

61. (2) Our text-books must be reformed, (a) First Readers (2) Text- 

DOCKS. 

must no longer consist of strings of disconnected sentences, nor 
the more advanced of stories which often insult the pupil's mind 
by their triviality. In the very first page we must plunge in 
ntedtoi res, taking as our basis any single wordi or phrases of the 
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foreign language with which the children are likely to be acquaint^ 
ed. ThuSj Hausknecht^s '^English Student'' oommeneea with a 
string of words-^'^ England, John Bull, Lord, Lady, gentleman, 
roast beef, plum-pudding,'' etc. It would not be difficult to imitate^ 
this in India. Then follow some single sentences : — " Do you 
speak English ? " etc. ; a comparison of written and printed script ;. 
some proverbs, and then the little poem, " Work while you work." 
Next come names of places with their location, such as " Liverpool 
on the Mersey," which afford useful bits of conversation and 
references to the map ; and then the months and numerals. After 
that we are in full swing with a dialogue on getting up in tho 
morning between two Charterhouse boys ; the dialogue is thrown 
into narrative form; the narrative is reduced to questions and 
answers. This gives occasion for the first grammar lesson, which, 
be it noted, is not on the foreign names and definitions of parts of 
speechi nor even on the gender and number of substantives, but on 
the colloquial forms of the verbs *' to be," '^ to have " and '^ to do," 
e.ff., "I'm," "you hadnV' "he doesn't." From the outset^ 
the subject-matter is bright and interesting. {6) But more than 
that, it must be solid and valuable. The first few pages may 
smack somewhat of the cap and bells, or aid, and at once interest 
the pupil by presenting in a new tongue &bles and legends that bo 
has known in childhood. But an early transition to biography and 
bits of history (always relative to the country whose language is 
being studied) is recommended, as well as to geography and simple 
science lessons, which give opportunity for discussion and for the 
use of Realien (the objective surroundings so much valued by the 
Geimans in teaching a new tongue). The progress of the Indian 
student may be hampei-ed by the strange script ; but this cannot be 
for long ; his intellect at the age of ten to fourteen years is bright ; 
his imitative faculty is enormous. And yet he is still struggling 
at foolish and distasteful stories in bis fourth year of study, while 
the German, in his second or third, is reading matter which would 
be considered with us difficult for an Entrance class. The want 
of speed is probably attributable not to the horse, but to the rider» 
If we removed the curb and gave him his head, our animal might 
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do miles while he now plods forlongs. (c) Further, the text-book 
must suggest methods to the master, while at the same time leaving 
him to work them out. When a full set of questions and answers 
is printed out at the end of a narrative, the master feels that he can 
dispense with preparation before, and with exertion during, the 
recitation; the discussion becomes formal and lifeless, and the 
whole point of this kind of instruction is missed. The reader shoald 
give ample opportunity for the resoarcefulness of the master. 
Nothing about the lesson should be inevitable; for it is the 
inevitable that, more than the difficult, crushes and disgasts the 
youthful mind. When the child awaits the unexpected, his faculties 
are on the alert. The book must therefore offer, and the teacher 
must seize, opportunities for surprising the pupils. Even a really 
extempore conversation must not consist of mere question and answer, 
but, like a discussion, should be liable to vicissitudes of treatment. 
Nor must the lesson always lead up to a conversation ; sometimes a 
bit of geography or grammar must be suggested, sometimes a 
reference back to a previous lesson, sometimes ten minutes of 
phonetics, sometimes a narrative explanation on the part of one or 
more pupils. In these matters, however, a book, be it ever so 
excellent, is valueless in the hands of a mentally ossified instructor. 

52. (3) The conventional method of teaching grammar must be (3) Qiammar. 
abandoned. It has been shown above that the most recent regula- 
tions on the subject in Germany prescribe a deductive system in 
modern languages. This view, however, does not commend itself 
to the profession, and is regarded as retrogressive. At the same 
time it is admitted that not all grammar can be inductively taught ; 
but the deductive treatment must be postponed. A compromise 
appears possible. The important point is that the reading lesson 
should no longer be regarded as a mere vehicle for teaching 
grammar. Second, formal (deductive) grammar lessons should be 
few, and not introduced too early. Third, the way to these formal 
lessons must be paved by a long series of inductions spreading 
through the whole course. By induction is meant the discovery 
of new grammatical forms in the lesson, and their correlation with 
the forms previously found. But the following example will, better 
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than any definition^ illustrate what is meant^ besides giving an 
•excellent model of a year's course after the new method : — 

Instruction in English in the Oberseiunda^ of a Gymnasium. 

The t^riterf begins with a fable from the first part of the 
Reader^ such as '^The Wolf and the Lamb.'' The child needs no 
new subject-matter, since he is interested in the language itself^ 
and is pleased to see a story he knew as a child given in a new 
language. Sounds and their combinations^ words and short 
phrases, are pronounced^ and repeated by the pupils. A short time 
is spent on articulation of most sounds, but a longer on articulation 
of difficult sounds like th. 

A sentence is now read, first in bits, then as a whole, by the 
pupils. Then follows the translation. The occurrence of a 
question suggests a declension, and its repetition is set as an 
exercise for the next day's lesson. This leads on to forms of the 
present of " to have " and " to be " which occur in the lesson. 
Then the imperfect, the participle and some of the compounded 
tenses of these verbs are taught ; only the future is still kept back; 
not all grammatical forms can be obtained inductively. 

When the fable has been told from beginning to end, and learnt 
by heart, then follow the first conversations on what has been read ; 
and, as a first school exercise, the pupils must write down the fable 
out of their heads, decline nouns occurring in it, and write down 
some forms of *' to have " and '* to be.'* 

A second fable is similarly treated, and the conjugation of the 
remaining tenses of *' to have " and *' to be '' is given. 

Then comes a little story (similarly treated) suggesting present 
and imperfect of regular verbs ; and a conversation on the subject- 
matter. 

A little poetry, such pieces as " My heart's in the Highlands/' 
is now attempted. [I was interested to find in the exhibit of the 

• From the form of the Iomoob, it appean that the pupiU are beginning 
English, This is quite likely In the Ohersehunda of a Qymmatium ; thongh it 
is possible they might have done a little in the previous year. 

t Lehrproben und Lehrgdnge, Volume XIX, page 71. I have oompreeied 
-the subject in translation. 
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Elberfeld Realgymna»mm a namber of olass-eseroises done by the 
boys on this sabjecfc. The poem was first written down from 
memory^ with wonderful correctness, though the occurrence of 
spelling mistakes sliowed the authenticity of the documents ; then 
suggested sentences^ as '' The mountains of the Highlands are 
covered with snow/' '^ We love our home/' " Do you admire th* 
mountains of the north ? '^ then paradigms (with present, historic 
and perfect tenses only) of various verbs suggested by a verb in 
the passage]. Conversation on the subject-matter follows^ with 
completion of the forms of regular verbs, (In this lesson particular 
attention is paid to articulation) . 

Now commence the regular conversation-lessons on objects 
readily to hand. The first is on '* The School/' 

Meantime vocabularies of words and phrases are attended to, 
and impressed on the pupils by revision and practioe in writing and 
speaking. 

An ei:tract from the Reader is next taken — '' G-eographical 
description of Great Britain/' Such a concrete lesson gives t^e 
best opportunities for elaborate conversations, the scholars describe 
ing in English what they see on the map. 

An opportunity is now taken to show tenses compounded with 
''to do '' as an auxiliaxy, .and thus to dose the system of conjuga-^ 
tion. 

A piece of the (geography) lesson is now given as dictation or 
retranslation, or questions on the subject-matter are dictated in 
English, to be answered in English. 

Now the irregular verbs are learnt with reference back to the 
regular. 

Another regular conver^ation^leeson is given, the subject being 



Historical characters, such as '' Alfred the Great/' are now 
introduced, and the lessons treated in the same way. At thi» 
stage the important irregular plurals and feminine forms are 
shown. 

Now comes an extract from Scott, followed by the chief 
pronouns. 

L 
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The Dumerals (ulready largely learnt indactively in the course 
of lessons) are now correlated. 

Dictation of the last lesson (with some variations) follows as a 
class-«xercise. 

As home-work, retranslation and a few original exercises are 
given. 

The year's work ends with general revision and correlation of 
grammar already learnt ; and with conversation-lessons on ^' fur- 
niture *' and " meals." 

In the next year the boys begin with pieces which would be 
considered worthy of our '^ Entrance students.'' 

The French Exhibit contained a very interesting scheme for 
extending this inductive system. This is no less than the com- 
position by the child of its own grammar.''^ The book is a mere 
skeleton, whose sections are to be filled by the pupil with the aid of 
examples which he has assimilated in the course of class exercises. 
^ For.it is not sufficient/' explains the prospectus, *' for the purpose 
of giving a fruitful instruction in grammar, to pass from example 
to precept ; it is necessary that the example, or rather that repeated 
examples, should have already created in the mind a tendency oon- 
f ormable to the letter of the law, which, without in any sense teach- 
ing anything which the pupil did not already know, should sanction 
an order of things previously recognised as necessary.'' The road 
to a knowledge of formal grammar is to be prepared in ordinary 
lessons, where idiomatic instinct can be gained, without any theo* 
retical explanation* Then, when the master deems the moment has 
•come to call the attention of his pupils to certain grammatical facts, 
he chooses, from the material well known to the whole class, examples 
fitted for illustratbg these facts, and makes them enter them under 
the headings which govern each. ^^As each set of examples is 
filled up, tbe corresponding rule disengages itself before the pupil's 
•eyes and becomes evident; this rule, only now formulated and 
written at the foot of the list which has made it apparent, is the 
living synthesis of the examples." 

♦ La fframmaire compaee par V£lixe, by H. Landenbach ; EdoDard CoraeIy> 
101, Rne de Vaogirard, FiariB. 
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53. (4) We must wide n the inlete of knowledge by atilising (^2!^*^^^ • 
-ithe eye. This idea is in thorough aeoord with the German love of 
Bealien. Pictures and o bjects adorn the class-room. Their uses are 
various. They impress on the child^s mind the historic scenes or 
personalities which they represent. They awaken his artistic pro- 
pensities. And^ with regard to the teaching of languagCi they have 
ihree great uses : — {a) they serve to define and to impress upon 
the pupil the connotation of a new word, and so save reference to 
the mother-tongue. *' The underlying thought is this — by visual 
illustration the comprehension is brought into direct contact with 
the word without any roundabout refereace to the mothex^tongae. 
But, apart from this, ezperienoe shows that pictures strongly 
support the power of observation and coatribute to the eulivenment 
of the lesson ; and so one may conclude that foreign words grasped 
in the course of a lively visual demonstration are more firmly 
impressed and retained/^* The method may at first sight seem 
•childish ; but its adoption would probably &how its value, since it is 
founded on good psychological reasons. It is not, of course, 
necessary to go so far as Klingbardt, who *' forbade, so far as 
possible, all translation in English lessons in the Realgymnoiium 
and thoroughly excluded the use of the mother-tongue, while he 
•explained everything in the foreign language by referring to well- 
known objects together with the help of illustrations, various 
gestures and mimic movements.^' {p) Pictures readily suggest a 
wealth of conversational subjects. The same is the case with maps 
and any other objects of this sort. In this connexion I would refer 
to a very interesting lecture given before the National Educational 
Association by Mr. Worden, Instructor in German, Central High 
School, St. Louis. Mr. Worden practically demonstrated his 
^nethod of teaching Gemiian from pictures. Thus he displayed 
an engraving of a hunter having his boots pulled off by a servant, 
and rehearsed conversations held with the pupils upon its details. 
The next picture {Der erste Brief) gave occasion for a different 
treatment. The master reads a description of the picture first 
slowly, then fast ; the pupils, with the picture still before them, 
* Translated from Die Reform de9 Uheren Schulufuen§ in Fremtteth pftge 214. 

l2 
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write out a description as far as possible from memory. A coloured 
print of the promenade at IbcU suggests some remarks by the^ 
teacher, including Longfellow's impressions of the place ; the pupils 
thereupon write imaginary letters from Ischl, utilising the data they 
hare heard from the teacher. Finally, Mr. Worden demonstrated 
a more difficult kind of lesson, suitable only for adTanced and apt 
students. A picture (of a bride putting on her shoes) is shown to 
them ; and, without any comment, they are called upon to make up 
and write down a little narrative on the subject. Some of the 
results were passed round and proved excellent. Again, to pass 
from the theme of pictures to that of common objects and their uses, 
^' the actions of ^the pupils and their teacher are also utilised for con-^ 
versational purposes. (In a lesson on French) the master's ^ Ouvrez 
les livres/ is followed in chorus by ^ Nous ouvrons les livres/ Sen- 
tences are connected with the actual occurrences they represent, as, 
^ Prends la crate ! \ * Compte lei vitrei ! ' All the pupils' activities 
are drawn into the circle of speech :— -Excursion for a bathe and 
return, work in garden and field, and so on. The pupils describe 
the school-room, the school, the way to school, their lesson hours, 
the school festival, the town, the buildings, the environs, the father- 
land and foreign countries, thus launching into ever wider and wider 
spheres of observation. For the explanation of new words, all objects 
which are easily accessible are displayed, and actions are used as 
illustrations. Although many teachers go too far in this matter, 
yet no fault can be found with the method so long as it remains 
within those limits which the dignity proper to a school imposes. 
Many teachers have now attained to wonderful proficiency in the 
explanation of words and in the power of training their pupils to 
speak and to understand ; and in many schools, even in Beahchulen 
of six * classes, the pupils can speak with hardly a mistake worth 
the name throughout the whole lesson.''t (c) Thirdly, it is main- 
tained that a plentiful use of pictures, maps, photographs, etc., of 
the country whose language is being taught, materially assists in 



• The Eealtchule hAs only bU olatses, the three higher standnrdB heing found in 
the OherreaUchule, Hence it is inferior to the uBual nine-standard high school. 
t Translated from D«> Reform des hdheren Sehulwesens in Freu$$€n, page 216. 
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placing the pupil at a standpoint where his sympathies with the 
genius of the nation in question will be aroused^ and his grasp upon 
idiomatic thought and expression strengthened. Thus, in a German 
school, the walls of a room where English is taught are decorated 
with maps of Great Britain and typical scenes from London and 
from the country. Very striking was the display, m^de in the 
exhibition, of such aids to the study of Greek and Latin ; restored 
buildings, plans, costumes, historical events, etc., were pictoii^y 
represented, with a view to smTOunding the pupil, as far as possible, 
with the atmosphere of those ancient civilisations. Much may cer- 
tainly be done in India in this direction. Schools in which English 
is taught are not generally so poor as to be unable to purchase good 
coloured sheets of English scenes. Or, if these cannot be obtained, 
pictures from the illustrated papers are always available, and, if 
properly treated, may serve hoth as topics and as explanations. The 
occasional display of the lantern can be made of great value. But, 
in all such work^ the warning must be added, that the picture must 
be treated, not as a mere artistic and interesting plaything, but as 
an illustration of the subject in hand — as a means rather than as an 
^nd. 

54. (5) We must in every way encourage the growth of ^^ Themedl- 
SprachgefuM. This phrase has been translated as "linguistic nm of instnic- 
f eeling,^' an expression which may be enlarged into ^' an instinctive 
tendency towards correct idiom.'' This can be attained only 
by constant practice, until thought and speech alike naturally frame 
themselves in the foreign tongue. To this end, it is very necessary 
that English (in our secondary schools) become the medium of 
instruction in lessons on that language. This important precept of 
the reformed system is in no sense irreconcilable with the policy 
laid down in the Resolution of the Government of India, nos. 1 99 — 
2\\ of the 11th March 1904, in which it is stated that '' when the 
teaching of English has begun, it should not be prematurely employed 
as the medium of instructiou in other subjects.^' Instruction in 
history^ geography, mathematics, etc., can continue to be given in the 
-vernacular up to the age of thirteen. Nay, supporters of the new 
jmethod themselves advocate the use of the mother-tonguCi even in 
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foreign language lessons, for the explanation of difficult matters and^. 
special instruction in grammar. But, onwards from the age of ten 
(at which a bright boy will enter a secondary school), every word of 
. the English language lesson must, with the reservations just noted,, 
be in English. This is the more important, since at that age mind 
and mouth can most readily adapt themselves to the idiom and the 
pronunciation of a foreign tongue ; by every year that is lost, the 
task becomes incalculably more difficult. Due progress in the verna- 
cular (a matter on which too much stress cannot be laid) will be 
secured by the parallel study of vernacular texts, and by the conduct 
of the great bulk of lessons in the mother-tongue, to the study of' 
which, indeed, more time may be devoted, in proportion as we adopt, 
methods whereby the attainment of English will be accelerated. It 
is true, the master may be in the first instance puzzled by the 
necessity of conversing with boys in a language to which they are 
complete strangers. But a characteristic of the new system is the 
large initial progress made with a small vocabulary ; and the use of 
gestures (to a very limited extent and only at first) and of objects^ 
will largely relieve the difficulty. It would, perhaps, be impossible 
to teach the English script without some explanation in another- 
language ; for the Indian youth, unlike the European, is not neces- 
sarily acquaiuted with the Roman character. But such instruction^ 
would not be alien to the spirit of the reformed system, provided it 
abandoned the alphabet in favour of practice in phonetics. Indeed,, 
the poi'tponement of written instruction, until oral teaching has 
given the pupil some command over his tongue and bis ear, seems a 
matter worthy of favourable consideration. Once the initial 
difficulties are surmounted, there is but little reason why the use of 
the foreign language should be less suitable for an Indian learning 
English, than for a German learning French. 
The Beriiti 55 This last topic can hardly be left without some mention of 

sygtem. ^j^^ Berlitz method, some information regarding which is given in^ 

Appendix IV. This method is an imitation of the natural 
process whereby a child learns its mother*tongue. Its main featm*e 
is the sole use of the new language in the course of lessons. The- 
reasons assigned for its excellence are as follows : — Translation,. 
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which generally forms so large a part of instruction, necessitates 
waste of time over long explanations in the leamOT's own tongue. 
The ordinary methods cultivate neither thought nor use of idiom in 
the foreign language. Equivalents for words or expressions in one 
languageoftendonotexist in another language. The methods by 
which the place of explanation in the mother-tongue is supplied are 
three-fold. (1) The concrete is taught by objectlessons. The 
teacher's desk is stocked with objects which he uses and shows. 
Pupils are kept attentive by orders to do things. When objects do 
not suffice, the teacher does not hesitate to use the black-board, as 
when he sketches a clock-face to indicate that a pupil came in ten 
minutes late. There is no doubt that the initial difficulties of 
grammar created by translation from or into the mother-tongue are 
avoided by this visual instruction. (2) The abstract is taught by 
association of ideas, and the use of new expressions in connexion with 
words abeady known. (8) Grammar is taught solely by examples. 
The working exhibit in the St. Louis Exposition was proof enough 
of the wonderful efficacy of the system. The classes consisted of 
pupils from the local high schools who had no previous knowledge 
of French. But M. Marduel, the instructor, while allowing that 
the method could be successfully applied to children of twelve or 
even less, as well as to adults, at the same time was not sanguine as 
to its results with any but very small classes (say, up "to eight) 
which permit of individual attention. 

56. Lest the changes suggested above appear too drastic, it is Memoruingy 
necessary to add that the best exponents of the new method are not ^^ ^ ^^ 
in favour of the total abolition of all the modes of instruction now retranslatlflfii. 
in use. (a) Learning by heart, both of poetry and of prose, is so 
far from being regarded as old-fashioned, that it is insisted on more 
than ever. But it is the actual language, not rules regarding it, 
that is to be memorised. Almost every lesson, at least in the early 
stages, is committed to memory. The task becomes easy with 
practice, and forms one of the best methods of impressing upon the 
pupil the elements of pronunciation, idiom, and grammar, as well 
as supplying him with a valuable vocabulary. A &vourite way of 
conducting an " inductive " grammar lesson, is to take an expression 
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from the passage before the pupils, and then call upon one of 
them to repeat a past lesson in which the teacher knows that a 
similar example occurs ; the two examples are correlated, and an 
induction, with the aid of other examples, is drawn to a general 
rule, (b) Vocabularies of words and phrases are recommended. 
These are kept by the children in note books. Perhaps the simplest 
and most e6Scaciou8 plan is to arrange the words as they occur in 
the lessons ; in this way the mere reading over of the Yocabulary 
recalls the purport of the stories ; and the association between word 
and word, between words and the sentences and passages in which 
they occur, forms a yalaable piece of memory traiDing* (c) Not- 
withstanding their condemnation by Victor, written translations 
from the mother-tongue into the foreign language have by no means 
been abandoned. Exercise books and examination papers in the 
German Exhibit were full of them, though translations into the 
mother-tongue seem to have almost wholly disappeared. An 
original e8§ay is an alternative to retranslation in the leaving tests 
of German high schools. 

57. Such are the general principles of the reformed system which 
appear applicable to our English-teaching schools in India. Cer* 
tain conditions are, of course, necessary, before any such application 
can be made successful. Details, such as the arrangement of 
benches, etc., in the class-room, must receive attention, so as to 
enable any pupil to come up rapidly to the black-board. A supply 
of lively and at the same time solid text-boohs (as described in 
paragraph 51) is a necessity ; as also is the abolition of formal 
grammars and re-translation books (at least. in all the earlier classes). 
Far more important are the demands which the new system makes 
upon the teacher^s character. Versatility, enthusiasm and resource- 
fulness are requisites in the delivery of lessons which, if prepared, 
must at least bear the appearance of spontaneity, but which are 
better thought out beforehand only in outline, their actual conduct 
being guided by the suggestion of the moment, the humour of the 
pupils, and the instinctive appreciation thereof by the master him- 
self » As for the pupils themselves, their attitude towards the lesson 
will deperd upon the leadership of the master. If he can cause 
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them to enter into the spirit ot the thing, they wSl become inter- 
ested and their wits exbraoidinarily sharpened. The constant speak- 
ing of the foreign tongue, at first in chorus, then individually, will 
quickly breed confidence. In some schools of France, it is 
customary for each pupil in turn to take his seat in a raised chair 
before the class (while the master retires to the back of the room) 
and to harangue it in the langnage which is being studied on some 
subject which he has had opportunity to prepare by reference to the 
school library. This harangue is the commencement of a discus- 
sion.'^ (It may be added that in America lantern lectures are some- 
times delivered by pupils, as likewise speeches in the mother*tongue 
on unprepared themes.) Without proceeding to such cold-blooded 
extremes, it will probably be found that a tactful application of the 
reformed system will enormously increase the quickness, the powers 
of concentration, the memory, the faculties of hearing and of speech 
and the general self-reliance of the pupils. 

68. The success of the system among European children could Probabls 
be measured by the great number of exercises, original essays, 
answers to examination papers, etc., in the English and French 
language, which were contained in the German Exhibit. They 
displayed correctness of grammar and idiom, power and fluency of 
expression. Without referring to the Berlitz system, which is 
excellent, but whose success probably depends upon the smallness of 
classes as a condition, yet I may illustrate the possibility of con- 
ducting a lesson in a large class, without any language save English, 
to students not only quite ignorant of English but actually unac- 
quainted with any tongue common to all. This is what is actually 
done in American evening classes, etc., for immigrants. The New 
York Exhibit contained a photograph of such a class, comprising 
students of from twelve to sixty years of age, and of no less than 
twenty-seven different nationalities. But can such a system be 
applied to oriental pupils ? Certainly, because of the precocity of 
their imitative power. If this is doubted, the fact remains that in 
the native schools of Singapore an application of the Berlitz system, 

• Soeiete des Professeurs de Langues tfivantes; Bulletin tnensuel, No. 2, 
June 1903, page 51. 
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modified by the use of a text-book (none other than HausknechtV 
''English Student '' referred to in paragraph 61) was found highly 
successful.^ It is but natural that conscious power of expression^ 
and the interest of discovering worthy subject-matter through a new 
medium^ should produce a healthy sense of progress which will in 
turn result in a rapid accumulation of vocabulaiy^ idiom and indue- 
tively discovered grammar rules. 
Befereooet. ^^' Finallyi I must refer to a valuable little work^ '^ New- 

Methods of Teaching Modem Languages/^t by Doctor Leopold 
Bahlsen^ on the model of which I have constructed Appendices I and 
III. The latter suggests a most practical method of conducting 
elementary lessons in a foreign language. I must also acknowledge- 
my indebtedness to the author^ for the light thrown upon the whole 
subject by frequent conversations with him in the Educational 
Exhibit. Other examples which may be advantageously studied 
are to be found in Volume 3 of the Board of Education Sp^ial^ 
Reports^ pages 477 and 483. 
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SecUon IV.— SOME TYPES OP COMMERCIAL SCHOOLS. 

60. It is impossible to approach the subject of commercial educ- Value of 
ation without certain misgivings. The opinions of those who have edoeaHon. 
made a study of it are not altogether cheering. In bis valuable and 
amusing article on commercial education in the United States,"*^ 
Mr. P. J. Hartog has given various arguments for and against it. 
One cannot but feel that such education, unless very wisely guided, 
may tend to substitute precocious dexterity for breadth of view, 
cleverness for honesty, the worship of the dollar for wholesome 
culture. On the^ other hand, the common schools are adopting a 
practical standpoint which may serve to meet the exigencies of 
modem industiial conditions, and the universities (of America at 
least) are doffing their '^ cloister spirit '^ in favour of a training fitted 
for "purposes of masterful reaction with an external world.'' 
Whatever may have been said of "College Hoodlumism '' and " the 
total absence of the college graduate in every department of 
affairs/' the general impression made by a study of the Reports of 
the Mosely Commission is totally opposed to such sentiments ; one 
of the most striking traits of the American people is their implicit 
faith in general education, elementary, secondary and higher. 
Mr. T. Barclay, who claims to have enjoyed exceptional opportunities 

* Board of (Education, Whitehall ; Special Beporta on Educational SnhjecU, 
Volume II. 
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of ascertaiiiing the opinione of Americans generally on educa- 
tional questions, asserts that the '^ idea of specialising for business 
purposes at school is not current among business men/'* And 
what of subsequent specialisation ? '' It had been assumed/' says 
the same authority^t '^ that commerce is a profession like the law or 
medicine— as if there were a body of principlea applicable to com- 
merce and a mass of experimental knowledge based on them which 
<san be classed and taught in the same way as different branches of 
legal and medical science. When the subject was approached in 
detail, we I found that there were no principles but those of the 
science of economics^ which is not the same things and that 
what was really useful to men in business was a more or less 
speciahsed adjunct of secondary education.'' If such opinions are 
to be accepted, then the special training of those intended as cap- 
tains of commerce is a mistake, and the only valuable development 
of commercial education is the purely technical preparation of 
^mployis ; the leadership must be left to the man of natural 
sagacity or to the scientific amateur whose general culture has 
enabled him to master anything to which he turns bis mind, who 
*' learns his science as he wants it and when he wants it." Never- 
theless, it is a significant fact that the great commercial and 
industrial awakening of Germany and America has been more or 
less synchronous with the establishment of the great commercial 
Hochschulen (which might be aptly termed colleges) in the former, 
and the rise of numerous business colleges in the latter country. 
These institutions are, in truth, more probably an effect than a 
•cause of the activity in trade, which has created a large demand for 
•clerks and managers. Still, they constitute an interesting branch 
of educational phenomena. And, as ampler provision than now 
exists '^ for school training definitely adapted to commercial life "§ 
is demanded in India, it may be useful briefly to examine some 
types. 

^Beports of the Mosely Commifuon» page 896. 
t Ibid, pAge 894. 

{ *' A nnmber of leading edncationalUtB and piiblie*tpirited bntineta men of 
LWerpool." 

§ Snpplement to tbe Gatette of India, March 12, 1904, paragraph 85. 
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61. In dealing with higher or tmiverfiity oommeroial aduoation, !• ^'^^.j 
one cannot omit some mention of the great German Hoeh$ehulen. edvcation. 
That at Leipzig is closely connected with the nnivetsity ; this ^nmeroiia 
arrangement has secured an interchange of thought and study •ohoobof 
which^ combined with the resultant saving of expenses and the 
financial support of the State and the Municipality^ has resulted in 
such success as, at the time of its foundings was totally unlooked 
for. The school at Aachen is not supported by the State but by 
the Aachen Chamber of Commerce. It is not a separate institu- 
tion^ but forms part of the technical BoeAsciule-^^ plan which 
gives facilities for wide special studies by the commercial students 
and for commercial instruction to the technical students. The 
course is of two years. The success of this enterprise has not fully 
come up to expectations ; but statistics are misleadingi sinc^ many, 
who are not formally enrolled in the courBe^ take advantage of the 
lectures given. The school at Cologne is unconnected with any 
other institution. Founded by private endeavour^ supported by the 
Municipality and the Chamber of Commerce^ it supports eight 
permanent teachers and utilises the services of professors of the 
Bonn University (with which, howeveri its connexion is not so 
intimate as is that of the school of Leipzig with the Leipzig Uni- 
versity) and of business men who volunteer their aid. The regular 
coarse is much frequented ; still more so are the commercial lectures 
on wider subjects. The Academy of Social and Commercial 
Science at Frankfort, supported by the town and founded only in 
1901, aims at a very high and wide course of instruction. The 
measure of its success is still awaited. In addition to these four 
well-known examples, courses of commerce have been opened in 
various technical schools and universities. The institutions parti- 
cularly mentioned are academical in character. The pupils are 
under no particular discipline. The courses are special ; and the 
instruction is planned for those merchants who will take leading 
parts in trade and commerce, and who have, for the most part, 
already undergone a nine years' course in a secondary school.* 



• K6nisiliohe Teohniiohe Hoohiohule gu Aaehen, DenkioArift, 1902. 
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<i)Iiithe 62. So much for geQeral organization. As for onrricula of 

of Birmiog- study, a good example is that prescribed for the deg^e of commerce 

in the Uniyersity of Birmingham^ which has as its object ^' the 

education, not of the rank and file, but of the oBicers of the 

■ industrial and commercial world/'^ It comprises the following 

subjects :— 

(1) Lang^uages and history, (i) The xmdergraduate has pro- 

bably not much knowledge of modem history. Its 
study will give him an impression of great national 
movements, such as the French Revolution and the 
American Civil War, will " mitigate his insularity,'' 
show him the political motives which modify eco- 
nomic motives on the part of different races, and will 
secure him a more sympathetic personal relationship 
with foreigners, (ii) Two languages must be learnt. 
The study in each shall comprise, first, some classical 
reading for general culture and purposes of correspon- 
dence and travel; second, a mass of ^'current 
industrial, commercial, financial and statistical 
literature of other countries.'' 

(2) Accoxmting, that is, a knowledge of the proper use and 

interpretation of accounts. This comprises (i) book- 
keeping; (ii) explanation of forms of accounts suit- 
able for various purposes, and analysis of accounts for 
computing earnings and values ; (iii) departmental 
and cost accounts. 
(8) Applied science and business technique. Here some 
freedom of choice is allowed. - All will take com- 
mercial law; those looking forward to mercantile 
pursuits will study the technique of trade, money and 
banking and transport. Those who propose for them- 
selves a manufacturing career will study applied 
science. The intention is not to make the students 
experts, but to give them more interest in their 

•<« The Ficalty of Commefce in the Uniyersity of Birmingbam ; its Pnrpote And 
Fkogramme/' bj Profoaior W. J. Ashley. 
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businesses and in new processes, and to cause them to 
know when to call in an expert. 
(4) Commerce, (i) A description of the present position of 
industry and trade in the chief countries of the world 
— 'geography, natural resources, supply of capital and 
labour, the state of the mechanical arts. This is to 
be learnt, not by rote, like German Waarenkunde, 
or through commercial geography, but by a connected 
survey of the dominant features of the situation, 
(ii) Higher business policy touching the difficult 
problems which constantly confront a business man- 
capitalisation, advantages and disadvantages of 
limited companies, markets, advertising, good«will, 
etc. The difficulty in this branch of the subject is to 
obtain material for study. 

63. The next type of institution is less ambitious. It may be 1^- Seoondtfy 

. . and higher 

called mixed in two ways — first, because the instruction it imparts mixed 

4s something higher than would be called for in a purely secondary ^^^^^^ 
school while not on a par with that given in the institutions just 
described ; second, because its education is liberal as well as special. 
It should be useful in producing assistant managers, secretaries 
and clerks. Such institutions exist in America; there is a good 
two years' course on these lines at the Drexel Institute. A good 
-European example is the school at Befchenberg in Bohemia.* The 
iitudents received into this school vary considerably in qualifica- 
tions — some have completed their secondary course; others have 
had only four (out of a full nine) years' secondary schooling ; others 
liave gone as far as the preparation class of commercial Hochiehulen. 
The equipment of the school, as seen by the author, was quite 
primitive ; the classes were held on the top floor of an ordinary 
school, with microscopes to test wares, and small collections of 
natural history objects, minerals, earth colours, metals and textiles. 
Similar good schools [were found in small towns of 5,000 inhabi- 
tants. The curricula of certain Polish schools appear worth noticct 

* Deioribed by Mr. J. Baker in ** Report on Technical and Commercial Edncatk»^ 
in Baal Proaiia, etc.,** Boazd.of Education, Whitehall, 
t JUdenh page '87 et seq. 
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64. The limitations of any commercial course, e^.^ the course at 
the Central High Sqhpol^ Philadelphia^ are recognised ; ''in no sense 
is its aim to turn out a 'fiaished business man/ but rather one so* 
trained that he can quickly adjust himself to and be useful in 
commercial work. At the most the aim is to prepare boys for 
serving an intelligent apprenticeship in business houses.^' Pupils 
who withdraw at the dose of the third year generally have to be 
satisfied with junior clerkships ; those who complete the four years^ 
course '' are likely to enter upon a different sort of career.'' Some 
proceed to business colleges. Such curricula as these may serve as 
models ; but the inclusion of special commercial subjects is compara- 
tively valueless if the whole course of instruction is not made practi* 
cally cultural \ and that is a question^ not of corricula^ but of 
method. It is just the presence of this invaluable characteristic in 
American schools which g^ves the American of all classes so great 
a confidence in school education as a preparation not only for com* 
merce^ but for any walk of life. 

65. No account of commercial education would be complete 
without some mention of that remarkable product of industrial 
civilisation^ the so-called '' Business Colleges '' of America, if only 
on account of their large number. These are really schools destined 
to fit those who have completed a grammar grade or secondary 
school education for posts as clerks or accountants^ etc. They 
give no general education^ nor do they attempt to instil into their 
pupils the principles (if such exist) which underlie commercial 
operations. They instruct only in the technique necessary in a 
good ^floyt. They could hardly find a place in a country like 
India which is mainly agricultural and where clerical labour is cheap 
(since they appear to aim at turning their pupils into labour saving 
machines). Nor have they escaped adverse criticism, largely, per* 
haps, on account of the picture of a specimen contained in ^' The 
Wreckers'* (R. L. Stevenson and Lloyd Osboume), which lays 
emphasis on their less desirable aspect. Nevertheless, Mr. Barclay 
asserts that they are the only business education that the American 
business man (so far as he has been able to ascertain) approves ; ^ 

*Beport8 of the Moflely CamniiBsioiif page 896. 
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and I confess that I was greatly impressed with the example (one 
of the few ^'working exhibits'' to be found in the Palace of 
Education) which I saw in St. Louis. This consisted of a dass 
at work in'a room fitted up to represent a counting-house. I saw 
exercises by the pupils in the *' touch method '' of typewriting, 
A letter was dictated rapidly and taken down in shorthand 
by the hearers^ who then ]^roceeded to reproduce it by means 
of Remington machines with blank finger boards, all fingers and 
both thumbs employed at once and the eyes fixed, not on the board, 
but on the shorthand manuscript. The rate attained is ten strokes 
per second. Errors in the work of the operators were very rare. 
A special pupil (of the Gregg School, Chicago) then typed a speech 
delivered with moderate rapidity, dispensing entirely with the 
shorthand stage. He also typed a letter dictated as &8t as it could 
be thought out and spoken (I secured and have retained the result). 
The same pupil then wrote down in Gregg's shorthand a speech as 
fast as it could be spoken, and then on the black-board, blindfolded, 
another speech dictated at full speed. He subsequently read the 
speeches aloud. (Mr. Brown prefers the Gregg to the Pitman 
system of shorthand, as being better suited for the majority of 
pupils.) The whole class then did exercises in rapid reckoning, the 
method being demonstrated by two pupils Tiho worked on black- 
boards, while the rest worked independently on paper. Columns of 
five or six numbers, each of three digits, were dictated at full speed 
and written down; no sooner was the last written than the 
operators at the boards wrote down the sum ; the instructor called 
upon one or two of the others (who were not aUowed to look up) to 
give the answer. Save in one case, the answers called always, 
tallied with those on the boards. Bills were next dictated and 
written at full speed*320 lbs. of this article at 3^ oents. the Ib.^ 
86 lbs. of that at 16| cents., and so on to five rows. The operators 
at the boards had sometimes made each calculation before writing 
down the next ; sometimes they made it while writing the next ; 
and the total of the whole was written down almost as soon f» the 
last item was calculated. I can only characterise the whol^ per- 
formance as astounding. Accounts are also taught with great care ; 

u 
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and Mr. Biown was gpod enough to show me the books on this 
subject which he finds most useful (see Bibliography). No stock- 
exchange is attached to these colleges ; bat each pupil is expected 
to conduct small operations with Packard's " Progreesive Business 
Practice Budgets/' and then^ after receiving ^' college money/' to 
launch into large transactionsi each of the schools acting as a 
oommercial centre for some particular commodity. Business 
correspondence is carried on becweeo the schools; some bills of 
ladings etc., had arrived just as I visited the exhibit. Each popil 
gets credit for his earnings in the College Bank. CaUgraphy and 
the methodical exercise of the fine muscles of the fingers are insisted 
on. Mr. Brown informed me that he had established sixteen 
colleges in different parts of the States as a private enterprise ; he 
has now fonned the enterprise into a company. As many as five 
thousand pupils have attended these colleges in the course of a 
single year. '' There are no strict qualifications for entry/' he said 
in answer to my queries; '^we take those whom we think fit^ 
sometimes giving an informal entrance test if there is doubt as to a 
pupil's ability. We provide no general instruction, and reckon 
to turn out nothing but good clerks, copyists, stenographers, etc. 
I really doubt i£ we can call it education at all. Some people 
scoff at us as 'clerk factors.' Well, it may be true. But we are at 
least acting in accordance with the laws of political economy — we 
are supplying a demand. Our course may be narrow and meagre— 
I don^t deny it. But our pupils get good employment before they 
have fijiished it. Last year barely four had time to graduate from 
our sclxool at Peoria ; all the rest had been snapped up before its 
condasion. Can they rise higher than clerical labour? They have 
no higher general education than, say, the grammar grades ; but if 
they have grit in them, they will get on. This is a country of 
self-made men." 

66. The last type which will be treated of here comprises those 

dal mtiniu- gchools which are intended to continue the education of such 

as have been compelled to abandon school after the elementaij 

or lower secondary grades and to enter business. These are 

continuation schools — ^held either during the day or^ more generally. 



v. Oommar- 
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an the erening. Those of Berlin have beea described in Volume 9 
of the Special Beports on Educational Subjects (Board of 
Education^ Whitehall). They are intended to ''turn the discontent 
of the slaves of machinery into the happiness of men conscious 
of their own success.'^ Their popularity may be estimated from 
ihe fact that^ in this city alone^ they were attended by 32^887 
pupils during the winter of 1902. The causes of this popularity 
are the free choice of courses^ the free enjoyment of the preparatory 
courses without fee and the selection of teachers in each particular 
branch according to their ability therein and their power of adapting 
instruction to the needs of their pupils. In some towns of Germany 
attendance is voluntary ; in others it is compulsory up to the age of 
sixteen or eighteen for employes who have not reached^ or are not 
reaching, to a standard equivalent to the highest grade offered by 
the continuation schools. I have collected a few additional &ct8 
and opinions concerning them from the German exhibit. They are 
of three kinds : — 

(1) General {Forthildunguchulen), teaching general sabjects^ 

modem lang^uages and a little of commercial subjects. 
A typical syllabus is: — German^ French^ English^ 
commercial accounts^ drawing, mathematics, steno* 
graphy and type-writing; or chemistry, physics and 
commercial science may be included as alternatives. 

(2) Special {FacAschulen), really trade schools, teaching an 

industry and generally no more. 
(8) Commercial (Kau/mdnniseAe Fortbildungaekulen), which 
omit the study of German and mathematics, and are 
more purely technical, offering also a new foreign 
language. A typical syllabus is:— ^French, English, 
Russian, commercial arithmetic, accounts, simple and 
double entry, hand-writing, political economy, com- 
mercial law, stenography and type-writing. 
As already remarked, attendance is sometimes compulsory; 
where this is not so, pressure is Jbrought to bear on apprentices and 
^mployA through the guilds and through the hope of exemption 
from one year of military service earned by passing a State 

m2 
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examination in general subjects and two foreign langnagecr. 
Pees are charged, but may be remitted in special cases. All these 
kinds of schools continue the work of the common school {Gemeinde 
Sekule) after the age of fourteen. We are here chiefly concerned with 
the commercial schools. It may appear a fault in the syllabus 
sketched above^ that the subjects (from which pupils can make any 
selection they like) are too technical. But this is not always so* 
In the schools of some towns^ a suitable selection of readings is 
made^ calculated to instil the principles of morality and patriotism ; 
Freitag's ^' Soil und Haben '^ is recommended as a good book for 
this purpose.* To facilitate style, the composition of at least four 
essays a year is suggested. To enrich the power of expression, 
idiomatic forms are placed before the pupils, which can be used for 
various kinds of subject-matter. Since time to teaoh grammar, 
orthography and punctuation may be wanting, model lessons must 
be copied by whole classes with a view to improving style in 
correspondence, the pupils using the form only and supplying the 
contents out of their own business transactions. (I dwell on these 
more general recommendations because they appear to me of prime 
importance.) Two practical points may be considered. First, a 
supply of teachers^ who are not mere tradesmen but also real 
educators, has to be arranged. In practice it has been found more 
desirable to take teachers of good general education and training ; 
these can learn the technical part of their work more quickly than 
can the mere business man learn to instruct. Second, there is the 
question of time of meeting. The evening finds the pupil tired out 
with his day^s work. Early morning or the period following the 
mid-day meal are recommended ; and it is suggested that trades- 
men will readily give their assistants leave of absence in those 
hours of slack business. 
Af^atioii 67. The types numbered II, III and V appear more or less 

applicable to Jndia. Type II is possible of establii^hment in 
connexion with colleges, technical schools or high schools in 
industrial centres, for the beneHf of those who have completed 

* ffandhuch de* deuUehen Fortbildun4/$$chulwesen9, Part 6, page 39. 
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a high or a middle school course. Type III is merely a modification 
of the high school course^ and wonid form a branch in snch a school 
'offering bifurcated studies. Type Y is applicable in both large and 
small industrial towns for the enlightenment of the lower clasges— - 
petty shopokeepersy railway servants^ menials in Oovemment or 
private service. I am acquainted with several evening continuation 
classes which have long flourished in India in quite unexpected 
localities. The subjects of iustruction are general; were some 
technical instruction added^ the classes might gain in popularity. 
But it must not be forgotten that a sound practical general 
education is a most important part of any scheme tending towards 
commercinl enlightenment. 
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APPENDICES TO SECTION Ik 

I.— -A Simple lesson on Sound.^^ 

Sound is formed in the larynx (locate the larynx) by oon* 
txaotingp the vooal oords^ bo that the wind bnzzes or vibrates against 
them (breathe with larynx open — ^no sound is produced ; then close 
larynx by contracting vocal cords ; make children do this and feel 
difference). Illustrate by means of telegraph wires and wind buz- 
zing against them ; bat show that vocal cords can also be accurately 
modified. 

Hence^ all speech sounds are produced ;— 

(1) with larynx more or less closed (''voiced'^ or buzzing 

sounds) ; 

(2) with larynx open ("unvoiced" sounds). 

Pronounce both kinds of sounds alternately, and let the pupils 
distinguish. Let them pronounce sounds individually and in chorus 
and close their ears so as to disting^sh them better when they are 
uncertain. This is done first in the mother-tongue, then in simple 
words of the foreign language. 

[In India, the difference between the characteristic mouth 
formations of English and Hindus would have to be shown. The 
English tongue tends to lie down in the mouth — to inertia; the 
Hindu tongue to differentiate sounds by extreme activity. Point 
out in this connexion the difference between English o and ou (as 
in how)y and the Prakritic o and ou in which the tongue blade is 
elevated and reversed; also the difference between English and 
Prakritic t^s and ^'s.] 

The words "guttural/' " labial/' etc., should not be taught ; but 
the teacher must give some simple name to the sounds (Yietor's 
system of nomenclature is suggestive but too complicated; e:g.y 
" lip-stop- voice-nasal sounds/') 

NoTB. — (1) Dispense with the sounds of the mother-tongue a» 
soon as possible. 



* Suggested by aud condeniod from Bahlsen's «< Kew If ethodi of Teaching 
Hodorn Langaagea," page 50. 
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(2) Do not work by prommciation only. Explain the organs ; 
thns pronoundation is kept clear of fanlts. 

Now draw the "VoweK triangle'' on the boards ma]dng the 
ohildren see by pronunciation that the same tone in the larynx 
makes—' 

U, if we draw back the tongne to soft palate. 
d, if the tongue lies idle. 
i, if we draw the tongue up to the hard palate. 
* u 




4 

Next^ show the intermediate vowels^ as also the difference bet- 
ween close and open vowels, according as the tongue is more or less 
pressed towards the parts of the mouth. The repetition of the 
letters may be done in chorus> if the class is not too large ; other- 
wise by groups. 

Then show how the widening of the mouth first increases and 



then oontraets in the series : — iead990Uy and how the lips 
are more and more protruded from beginning to end of the same series. 

Explain that a diphthong is a combination of a vowel fully 
pronounced with one-half pronounced. 

Show the same differences in short and long vowels, and 
emphasise the fact that short vowels are open as compared with long. 
Examples and symbols drawn from the mother-tongue must be 
abolished as soon as possible, and those from the foreign lang^uage 
substituted.''^ Give numerous examples, taking names on the map, 
objects in the room, etc. 

Consonants may then be taken, and the ohildren shown how, by 
approximation or contact of the organs of speech, the breath escapee 



* ThiB pre»ents % real difflenltj in Engliib, unleH pbon^tio tymboU are nwd, 
lince there are not leparate written vowelt for all pronoanoed TOwel aoands. Eitber 
worda matt be need, or •eotien Stores of the mimtb. 
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-with a grating sound (£ric»tiv6B ar oontmtiants)^ or with a bursting 
Bound (stops or explodents). Thsj ehoxdd again be shown the 
difference between voioed (flat) and unvoiced (shai*p) souudsi as 
Uustiated by consonants. 

U.— Outline o« Vietor's Phonetic Sclieme. 
I.*— fotoeli, i^, sounds with moutL*opening, 




[The dotted line represents the roof of the mouthy the top line 
of the triangle connectiug the centre of the hard palate with the 
centre of the soft palate. The positions of the letters mark the 
positions of the articulating part of the tongue when pronouncing 
.the vowel sounds indicated by those letters in the table given below. 
Small parentheses denote lip-rounding ; a colon denotes length, 
lietters marked with an asterisk may be pronounced either long or 
,short.] 

(1) Sounded {i.e., true) vowels. 
{a) Guttural vowels — 

(i) The U-sound. ''The back part of the tongue is 
raised near to the soft palate, the fore part is 
drawn inwards and down/^ A resonance- 
chamber is formed in the fore part of the 
mouth; the lips axe puffed forward, leaving a 
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Binall openingi and the rows of teeth are divided 
by a narrow opening. 

1. UBS m too (as tuw)* 

2. U as in July ( = dziiw'lai). 
8. n: as in cruel ( = kra:9l) . 
4. u as injpoor ( = pu:9). 

[In the so-called " long »/' new = njuw, 
tune = tjuwn, value = vceljii, regular 
= regjulo]. 
(ii) The o-ck>nnd (half way between «- and o-sonnds). 

1. ots in no, really a diphthongs of which the 

second part is toneless u (»). Thas node 
=n(o:)ads note^ noat^ koM =: hoa'tel. 

2. o: as in lord ( == lo:d). Here the tongue goes 

farther down and deeper back than in a, and 
articulates against the uvula. It is identical 
with a in all and war, and with au and aw 
in laud and law. or = o : 
8. (short) as in not ( s not)^ Oetoier 

( sok'toubd). Bni lesson = lesn. 
[This also seems to be the first part oi the 
diphthong oi, oy, as in oil and boy,"] 
(in) The o-sound is the transition from guttural to 
palatal vowels. The articulation is a very 
flight raising of the middle back of the 
toQsrne. 

1. a: (long) B» in father ( = fa:So), 

2. A ns ia nut (nAt). 

8., ai and au (diphthongs) as in Aigi ( = haio) 
and iow { ss hauw). 
(b) Palatal vowels. 
A.— Not rounded, 
(i) The 6-sound. Just as o is between « and a^ so ^ is between 
a and f . The articulating part is now the middle and 
foreback of the tongue. The lip-opening and the angle 
of the jaw are less large than in a, and grow smaller 
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in proportion as the sound is removed from a and 
approximates to f • 

1. (B as in Uat ( » iast). 

2. e as in care ( s kr.a ). This form has no 

corresponding (Hsound. 
8. e as in let ( = let), 
(u) The i-sonnd is to » as « is to 0. The articulation consists 
in hringing the middle back of the tongue to the middle 
of the hard palate. 
There is a tendency to draw in the lips. 

!• i (with consonant j) as in m« ( » mij) and meet 

( s mijt). 
8. I: (long) as in fear ( = fl:©). 
8. I (short) as in fit ( sz fit) and myth ( s mlp). 
B*— Rounded. These are not much found in English; but 
there is a guttural palatal :— 
as in turn ( ss te'u). Her and m^ s ho en mi:jt 
(2) Soundless. These are vowels tacked on to preceding vowels 

so as to form diphthongs. 
IL^Consonanti, i.e., sounds produced either by squeezing or 
stopping the outgoing breath in some part of the mouth or 
throat ; in the former case thej are called continuants^ in the latter 
explodents. In the table given below, the consonants are for the 
most part shown in pairs, the first of eaoh pair being voiced (flat)> 
the second voiceless (sharp). 
(1) Continuants. 

(a) Guttural and palatal. 

1. Uvular (^^e), a *' burr ^'-sound, not found in 

Hindi or normal English. 

2. Guttural^ and x. This is formed like the 

^•sound, but with greater elevation of the back 
part of the tongue. It occuib only in Eqglish 
'* faugh I *' ; but may be pointed out as 
equivalent to the Persian ain and gain. 

3. Palatal y and e (latter as in German ieA, not 

found in English or Hindi, y^f and stands 
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to f as guttural g stands ,to u. ThuSy ye9 

JM> cue SB djn. 
{b) Dentals are formed by pressing the tongae point or 
part of the blade (upper sor&ce jast behind point} 
against the roots of the upper teeth. 

1. Z and /) as in June (ssdzu:wn) and vieion 

(^vizon); rash (= roe/) and nature (sa 
neitjb). 

2. 2 and 8. The tongae blade approaches the 

gums just behind the upper teeth; a hissing 
sound is formed by friction of the breath 
between upper and lower teeth as it is passed 
down the central lines of the tongue blade, 
as in dancei (=da:nsi2) and bakei (=5 
beiks). 
8. * and f as in thou (*» iau) and breath (ssbref). 
4. Liquids^ vig.: — 

(i) Limited r (both flat and sharp)^ caused 

by bringing tongue point loosely against 

upper gums and causing it to vibratCi as 

in parrot {=:jpmr9t), increase (=in'krijs). 

But note : — better and better ^hebsr en 

b^9. 

(ii) 1 (both flat and sharp)^ formed by placing 

tip of tongue against g^m in centre^ so 

that breath escapes on both sides of 

tongue, between it and cheek. In 

English, the back of tie tongue is raised, 

so as to give a guttural sound, as in felt 

(«fd't). 

{e) Iiabials, formed by pressing under lip against upper 

teeth. 

1. V and fas in liver (aslive) and difEer («difo). 

2. w and M, a bi-Iabial formed by pouting both lips 

(f.^.^ closing and then forming an opening 
between them) and raising the back of the 
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taiLgxie, as in If Bound. Thus wet swft; 
which =iut/! 
(2) Explodents. A stop is formed between back of tongne 

and more or less forward part of palate. 
A.— Without nasal resonance, 
(a) Guttural and palatal — 

g and t, as in e^ff (=eg)^ ^^^ (=k(Bn) and aeeu$€ 
(=ak3u:w2). 
(S) Dental. It is important to note that in English not 
onljf is the point of the tongue pressed against the 
roots of the upper teeth, hut the tongue blade covers 
a portion of the hard palate. Thus the sound lies 
between the hard and soft ^s and ^'s of Indian 
yemaculars. d and t^ as in adder (=Qdd9) and 
matter (= mtsto). 
{e) Labials, formed by closing and opening the lips. 

b and p^ as in bate (= be:ib) and proper (s>propo). 
B. — With nasal resonance. 

(a) Guttural and palatal ; the closure and opening occur 
between back of tongue and soft palate, 
ijand^. The former as in singer (sspjo). The 
latter (sharp) does not occur in English^ but in 
French^ and in Hindis e.g., main, 
{b) Dental. The tongue articulation is as in English d 
and t, but the breath is slightly forced through the 
nose, 
n as in nine (snain). [It would here be 
necessary to distinguish between the two 
Hindi ft's.] 
(c) Labial^ formed by shutting and opening of both lips 
(hence bi-labial) and forcing breath slightly through 
nose, 
mas in ffijT (=mai). 
Throat consonants are formed by emitting brei^th gently through 
glottis^ while the vocal cords are sufficiently close as to cause fric- 
tion. The example is the aspirate. 
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The pictorial consonant plan is given below :*- 
Labial 



i-labial. 
kbio-denta 

dental. 




palatal. 




•4a 




pfi ^ r- 


• 




?.c:... 


/""^^^^ 


^^n^( -^- 
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lII._The Analytical-Inductive Method.* 

The.paradigms of words (in the foreign tongue) used in phone- 
tic lessons (which occupy the first two weeks) can be frequently 
changed^ so as to form a vocabulary — names of places, objects in 
the room, parts of the body. Expressions should be gradually 
introduced by the master, and need not be too carefully explained 
as regards grammar, etc. : '' Give me your book/' *^ Shut the door," 
^^The lesson is finished/' etc. These tend to make the foreign 
language the medium of instruction. The room may be decorated 
with English pictures, so as to give an environment. When pupils 
are tired of the lesson these pictures may be referred to as illustrat- 
ing it and may be used to start a conversution. 

In the third week a reading piece is given — easy but connected 
and interesting* One of the simplest forms (suitable to a Jteal" 
syntem) is to take striking personalities from the history of the 
people whose language is being learnt, and to tell little stories about 
them. Thus the children feel that they are not being imposed 
upon with mere nonsense. Show the man's portrait (speaking in 
English) ; show where he lived on a map. The piece is read 
thus : — ^The children have their books closed, and have not seen the 

* Outlined from ** New Methods of Teaching Modern Langnage**" by 
Doctor L. BahlsODi 
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piece; the teacher reads a fe^ sentences slowly^ gives word mean- 
ings ; reads again ; makes the best pnpils repeat ; then the whole 
class repeats in choros, till they have it by heart before they open 
their books and see it printed. Grammar is began at the same 
time^ by slight changes of person, number, etc. [Thus^ to take an 
example common in Indian text-books, '^ Yon have made greater 

your guilt/' becomes "I have made.,... ^\ "You have made 

'^ "the prisoner has made ", these being 

written in sequence on the black board.] Declension may be 
shown in the same manner. 

The articles, singular and plural forms of nouns, the posses- 
sives, etc., are shown. But not all the words of a piece should be 
grammatically treated. [At this point a "moderate reformer '' 
will allow sentences in the known vocabulary in the mother-tongue 
to be taken home and retranslated. Victor's strict system, how- 
ever, disallows this, and prefers that questions be asked on the 
text and answered by the children (all in English). The children 
may write down these questions, take them home and frame 
imswers to them, sometimes writing these down.] 

Accentuation of words is shown at the 'same time. [This is 
better than the itaceato method of utterance employed in many 
Indian schools.] It should be done thoroughly with the first 
sentence of each lesson. 

The children begin to appropriate new words and can recognise 
them in new connexions. Thus memorising gf vocabularies is 
dispensed with. If a pupil's vocabulary is heard, this should be by 
means of sentences, not of isolated words. [Still, ''moderate 
reformers" require vocabulary note-books to be kept by pupils, 
probably rightly— see paragraph 56.] 

Greater care in vocabulsiy, spelling, e£c., is now gradually 
introduced; and grammar is practised, though never by abstract 
conjugations, but rather by conversations, e.^., " Where have you 
been ? *' '* I have been to school." '* And where has your brother 
been ? •' etc. 

Writing work is postponed till after the pupil has begun the 
«use of his text-book and knows some orthography. The first 
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^zeroise is dictation of the first piece read^ which is now known to 
the papil by heart. So it is mere orthography (as well as a lesson 
in hearing). The next dictation is the same lesson remodelled ; 
the next the remodelled lesson with some new grammatical forms. 
Then questions and answers are dictated abont the same lesson ; 
finally^ questions only, the pupils writing the answers. 

This leads to questions less easy to answer, having reference to 
lessons read^ to objects and maps in the room. Thus original com- 
position is reached. Retranilation from the mother^tongue U never 
jfiven. (If 9 however^ such retranslation is required for examinar 
tion purposes, the master may dictate connected questions on the 
text in the mother-tongue, to be answered in the foreign tongue. 
But these must not be like the disconnected questions of Meidinger, 
Ollendorf and Plotz.) 

Poetry is important because of iU beauty of form. But it must 
be merely memorised, translated into the mother-tongue, and 
rendered, if possible^ into poetry of the mother-tongue. Difficult 
.grammatical expressions, such as occur in poetry, must simply be 
taken for granted. Later pieces will throw light on the difficulties. 

ClaBsification in grammar must be avoided; irregular verbs 
must be conjugated piece-meal, as they occur. Carefully chosen 
pieces will make this easy, as well as giving good examples of verbs 
in connexion with auxiliaries. Whatever is linguistio and typical 
should be brought to the pupil's notice and stored up by him. We 
must no longer hold the pupil aloof from the irregulari but must 
plunge him into mid-stream. 



IV.— The Berlitz Method. 

A good idea of the method can be obtained by studying the 
works of M. D. BerlitsB, its founder, e.ff., '^ The Berlitz Method 
for Teaching Modem Languages. English Part. First and Second 
Books.'' These volumes give a series of graduated lessons. The 
teacher is guided by these, though he does not stick slavishly to 
the book. Indeed, vivacity and resource are the mainspring of the 
«ystem« Thus, I found the sixth lesson as delivered in the working 
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exhibit illustrative of the same points as the sixth lesson in the 
book, but not the same. As an example may be useful, I give in 
brief the outline of the lesson, as I heard it— 

QQtftlon. Aofwtr. 

1. Qa'est-oe qae o'est P • • Cast le crayon. 

2. Ditto • • O'eflt la plume, eto. 
8. Ditto • • Ce 0ont leB orayons. 

4. Ditto . Ce aout lei plamee, ete. 

6. Lee cnyoni de qaelle oouleor lie eoot noin^ ete. 
pont-ili ? 

6. Lee crayon i eoat-ile rar la Hi sont iur la table. 

table P 

7. Ditto ditto • Ken, lis sont dane la main, etc, 

8. Qa'eit-oe qne o'eat P , C'eat le crayon. 

9. Ditto . Ce sent les orayoni. 

Three other points were then inculcated — the use of aum and 
of si, comparison of adjectives by comparing siaes, etc., of objects, 
and the proper person to be used after such expressions, as ma sour 
et moi. Finally came the conjugation of verbs {porter, mettre aud 
prendre, in the present tense ; thus : — 

• Je prends le liTre. 



10. Prenec le li?re ! 

11. Que fHitee-vonftP 

12. Qne faii-jeP 

13. Qaefait-ilP 

14. Qne faitee-vone P 

15. Que foiit-ils P 



Je prends le livre. 
Yoni preones le lirre. 
II prend le livre. 
Nons prenons les livres. 
Hi prennent lea livres. 



Each question is accompanied by the appropriate action on the 
part of the teacher. The class answers in chorus ; but, if the answer 
does not come immediately, the teacher does not hesitate to give it, 
the pupils repeating several times after him. When a new idiom 
comes in, as in the answer to question 3, he invariably gives the 
answer. Of course the pupiln kept on saying cee instead of ee, and 
had to be several times corrected. Again, question 9 was a catch, 
and half the pupils said ih, till corrected. 

Pronunciation is attended to, and the teacher often addresses a 
single pupil, requiring the answer only from him or her. An 
important point is that no preparation of the lesson is allowed* 
But the pupils have the book of lessons, and, when each recitation 
(or, rather conversation) is ended, they copy it out. This (together 
with the writing up of new words and expressions on the black-boaxd) 
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initiates them into spelling. As for grammar, it is taught indno^ 
tivelj; bat the answers to questions 11 to 15 are written np at 
once on the boar^. 

An aoooont of what the system professes to aooomplish in 150 
fo 200 brief lessons is indicated bdow (with referenoe to papils 
learning French). 

Pboquss madb bt ▲ Pupil through Bbrutz Ststik vx 
150—200 LissoNs, 

Mrst Booh (of some 100 pages^ with illostrations). 

The papil can name objects, their colours and dimensions ; can 
compare them, can affirm and deny ; can employ the verb Stre in 
the singular, and some prepositions. 

He employs the rules of motion in the singular, as also the verb 
avoir ; he knows how to count i he uses all the f or^^ing in the 
plural. 

He knows the names of articles of clothing, the possessive 
adjectiTes and ordinal numbers, is acquainted with the alphabet and 
knows the verbs lire and icrite^ 

He passes from the concrete to the abstract {pouvoir, voidoir, 
etc), understands the gerund and the inGnitive, as well as snbor* 
dinate prepositions (cause, purpose, conditions)* 

He uses the verbs donner, envoyer, dire, etc., and the indirect 
object'; he also speaks about the functions of the five senses. 

He makes himself understood at meals, speaks of eatables, bever* 
age, flowers; of tastes and odours; of beauty and lightness ; of 
what he does and does not like. 

He knows the divisions of time ; the names of substances, o{ 
materials ; the possessive and demonstrative pronounst 

He speaks of day and night, of the stars ; oE the lighting and 
heating of houses ; of fine and bad weather. 

He is acquainted with tbe past tenses of verbsi 

He also knows the future tense, and employs the relative 
pronouns. 

He speaks of plants, of animals, of man; of the physical life and 
of the mental f imctions ; he knows the usual expressions of f eeling<i 

N 
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He can converse about the family relationship ; about invitations 
joumevs^ and different countries. 

Having arrived in a city, he is driven to an hotel ; arranges 
about his lodging, his meals and purchases ; he discusses prices. 

While promenading, he gathers information^ pays for purchases, 
gives orders. He now writes letters. He is fcmi'liftT^ with the 
agreement of the past participle. 

Second Soot (150 pages, without illustrations). 

His vocabulary, now more complete, enables him to talk of 
instraction. He can look for, visit and engage an apartment, discuss 
the conditions of its lease and furnish it according to his taste. 

At tailor's, dress-maker's, furnisher's, etc., he chooses what he 
wants and gives bis orders without difficulty. 

Additional idiomatic expressions render his social intercourse essj 
and agreeable. He makes calls on friends, and can speak with 
them on different subjects. He can converse about doctors, maladies 
and drugs. 

He describes winter and spring, easily finding the proper 
expressions. He speaks of the pleasures of winter, the joys of 
spnng. 

He describes summer and autumn^ country resorts, sea-bathings 
field labour, fruit gathering, gardens, orchards. 

Being well acquainted with the past tense, he uses it for descrip- 
tions, and for speaking of customs of the past. 

Little by little he arrives at shades of meaning. From reality 
he passes to hypothesis and employs the conditional. 

He has now reached the subjunctive and is able to employ it as 
required, either in expressions of sentiment or will, or in connexion 
with conjunctions. 

The subjunctive has now become familiar to him. He employs 
it after impersonal, and in relative, propositions. 

From conversation he passes to narration. He distinguishes 
between the Pass/ ind/fini and the PcasS difinii and uses the 
Imparfait deBcriptif in the narrative. 

He no longer confuses the tenses of the past ; narration, tecital, 
description, information— no shade of meaning escapes him. 
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Capable of employing all tenses and moods, he now enriohee 
his Yocabalarj bj reading short aneodotes which render him familiar 
with a number of idiomatic expressions. 

After having acquired practical knowledge of the language, he 
now begina the theoretical study of grammar, and perfects himself 
in its application by reading the masterpieces of literature. 



n2 



III.-PHYSICAL LABORATORIES IN GERMANY. 



BY 

G. W. KUCHLER, BA, 

Profiisor of' Pastes, Pruidin^ ColUgi, 
CalcMtta. 



PHYSICAL LABORATORIES IN GERMANY- 



UNDER the system of farlough studies instituted by the Govera* 
ment of India I was placed on special duty to inquire into :-— 

(1) The methods adopted at the Universities and Polytechnics 

of Munich, Berlin^ Viennai and other prominent Univer- 
sities and Technical institutions in Germany^ with 
regard both to the ordinary study of physical science 
and to the character of the investigations and th^ 
system pursued in the case of students who are entering 
upon a course of independent research. 

(2) The construction and equipment of modern German 

laboratories, the special merits of sdentiGc instruments 

of German manufacture^ and the facilities for standard;- 

izing these instruments^ which are offered at central 

institutions in Oermany. 

I was engaged in these inquiries for six weeks, from the middle of 

October 1908, when I received my orders, until the end of Novem«- 

ber, when I was obliged to embark for India. As &r as the time 

allowed, I endeavoured to cany out the objects of my deputation. 

2. In the course of my tour I visited the Universities of Viennaj 
Graz, Berlin, Leipsic, Halle, Marburg, Munich, Freiburg, and 
Strassburg, and the Technical High Schools of Vienna^ Graz, Berlin, 
Hanover, and Karlsruhe. I likewise inspected the scientific work- 
shops of Toepfer and Son at Potsdam, Schmidt and Haensch, 
Berlin, Hartmann and Braun, Frankfort, and !Dr« Edelmann, 
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Ordinary 
inftroctloii 
in pbytieal 
■cienee* 



Diffcnnce 
between 
nni?er«itiet 
and teehnicul 
high sohoolt. 



Munioli. With regard also to one or two other institutions which 
I was unable to visits I obtained information bearing on the subject 
of my report 

METHODS OP STUDY, BTC, AT UNIVERSITIES AND TECHNICAL 
HIGH SCHOOLS. 

8. Under this head are included ordinary instruction in physical 
science through lectures^ laboratory work, both elementary and 
advanced, and also the courses of study necessary for a diploma or 
degree. I may here premise that in all the points to which I gave 
my attentioD I particularly bore in mind the question of their bear- 
ing on the University system in Bengal, and that consequently in 
the course of this report the latter will occasionally be referred to 
for the purpose of comparison. 

4. The study of physics in the technical high schools differen- 
tiates itself from that in the universities in so much that in the former 
it forms only a part of some complete course of technical training, 
while in the latter it is for the most part pursued as an independent 
branch. In the technical high schools the students are allotted to 
different departments according to the professions for which they 
wish to qualify. In the more highly organized institutions of this 
kind there are, for instance, separate courses of study for civil 
engineers, mechanical engineers, maschinen-ingenieurs (not, however, 
quite what is understood by mechanical engineer in England), 
electrical engineers, architects, surveyors, and chemists (chemiker). 
Though all of these have to attend a course of lectures on experi- 
mental physics, only the electrical and mechanical engineers and the 
ohemiker are required to do practical work besides. Till quite 
recently no advanced or research work in physics was done by 
students in technical high schoolst Within the last few years, 
however^ those institutions have been raised to the rank of universities, 
and have had the privilege conferred upon them of bestowing the titie 
of Doctor on their alumni, the same title as is given by the universities. 
To attain this, however, it is necessary that the student should have 
"completed some original work in the subject which he selects, and 
to this work he can only devote himself after he has finished 
the full course of five years prescribed for his technical training. 
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It follows that^ as very few stadents are in a position to spare 
the additional year or two required for this '^ arbeit/' they are 
compelled by circumstances to apply themselves without further 
delay to the profession for which tbey have so far qualified. Even 
those who are more fortunately placed than their fellows generally 
select a purely technical subject' for their theme, so that^ as far as 
physics at least is concerned, very little advanced work is likely to 
be done even in the future in technical high schools. 

5. In the universities, on the other hand, conditions are different. 
There the degree of Doctor is attained by proficiency in some 
one special subject. A student who takes up physics has practi- 
cally nothing to divert him from his special studies during the four 
or five years over which his university career usually extends. It is 
true that he is required to attend a certain nxmiber of lectures in 
what is known as the philosophical faculty, but outside his own 
subject nothing is asked from him but a certificate that he has paid 
the required fees, and he naturally chooses the lectures which have 
piore or less bearing on the study of physical science. Other classes 
of students are of course also provided for in the university physical 
institutes. The lectures, for instance, will probably be attended by 
those who take up some other branch of science for their Doctor's 
degree, as well as by students in other faculties who, from inclina* 
tion or for some other reason, choose experimental physics as one of 
the seven or eight courses of lectures in the philosophical &culty 
which the regulations require them to attend. A laboratory course 
will in addition be taken by those whose special study is more 
inmiediately connected with physics, such as students of chemistry 
or of medicine. The study of practical physics is likewise enjoined 
in the case of students qualifying for a higher grade State 
teachership in the section of '^ Mathematics and Physics.^ The 
essential point, however, of the physical institute of a university 
is that it is designed to meet the requirements of students whose 
ultimate purpose is the carrying out of advanced work or the pro- 
secution of original research in physical science. It is the needs of 
these particular students, few though they be in number, which 
determine the character of the institute and make it necessary that 
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it should be much more elaborately conBtmoted and equipped ia the 
ease of a university than in that of a techmcal high schooL The 
same holds good of the lectures as well which are consequently 
much more numerous and varied in the former institutions than in 
the latter. 
Leekniea. 6* With regard to the instruction itself j this is given partly in 

lectures^ partly in the laboratory. In every case one complete 
course of lectures in experimental physics extending over the winter 
and summer sessions is given by the senior professors. These lec- 
tures follow the ordinary lines^ but are so far original that they are 
drawn up by the professor himself and are not founded on any 
particular text-book. Though the professors are all men of distinc- 
tion in physical science, some have naturally a greater aptitude for 
exposition than others. Some again develop their lectures more 
fully on the experimental side^ while others incline more to theory. 
Professor Lehmann, for instance^ at Karlsruhe reduces his actual 
discourse to an absolute minimum. The results and data of 
his experiments are written out on the blackboard beforehand, 
while the experiments themselves are conducted on such a large 
scale that he dispenses altogether with the usual lecturing table> 
the whole floor-space at his disposal being covered with trap- 
doors, which provide communication with })owerful engines below. 
Though there is^ therefore, considerable variety among the lectures 
at the different institutions, they all enjoy this common advantage 
that the theatres in which they are delivered are fully equipped 
with the appliances necessary for experimental illusttatioui and 
that the collection of instruments required for the same purpose 
is complete in every respect. Besides this course of experimental 
physics, other lectures are delivered either to special classes of 
students or on special subjects. These additional lectures are 
naturally less numerous in technical high schools than in the 
universities where the subject of physics is more specialized and 
the number of lectures correspondingly greater. The lecturers are 
divided into professors, ordinary and extraordinary, and '* privat- 
dozenten.'' The latter consist of distinguished graduates, who 
qualify for the title of *' privat-dozent *' by the delivery of a course 
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of lectures on some special subject^ and who are entitled in virtue 
of th^ir title to lecture from year to year, without, however, any 
remuneration other than that obtained from fees. The number of 
separate courses of le^stures depends of course on the size and import- 
ance of the institution. In Berlin University, which is the largest 
in Germany, no fewer than eleven different courses of lectures are 
being given in the present winter session 1908-1904 on physical 
subjects, while in Marburg, one of the smallest univerrities, there are 
only three. In the same way in the celebrated Technical High School 
at Charlottei^burg in Berlin the number of different subjects on 
which lectures are being given is seven, while at Braunschweig, the 
smaHest technical school in Germany, there is merely one complete 
course on experimental physics. To illustrate the variety of the 
subjects lectured on, the current list for Berlin University may be 
here quoted :— 

Ptofessor Warbnrgr . • ExperirooDtal physios. 

„ Planok • . Meohanios. 
, „ Krigar-Menzel Theoretioal physios. 

y, Weinstein . • The prinoiples of Thermodynamics 

and 

„ v. Wesendonok . General Tfaermodynamies. 

„ Lummer . • Light and Heat radiation. 

„ Pringsheim . Interferenoe and polarization of light* 

V -R^^^^A ! (1) Qwieral meteorology. 

„ V.Bezold . . 1(2) Wind and weathei: 

Dr. Starke • . • Electrio waven. 

„ Martens . • . Eleotrio and magnetio measarements. 

„ Nessen . • . Kathode, Rontgen and allied rays. 

M Meiiv^rdns . « Meteorologioal instruments and observations. 

„ Less • , « Introduction to elimatology. 

7* These lectures represent, as tiie titles show^ a greater or less 
degree of specialization. The more general subjects are repeated 
from year to year^ but with regard to the highly specialized courses 
the lecturers generally select new subject-matter every term for any 
course they may wish to deliver. In no case is there a mere 
expounding of text-books ; a complete course of lectures is given 
drawuhip by the lecturer and more or less original according as the 
subject is of a more or less special character. One point with 
regard to the whole system of lecturing may here be particularly 
noticed^ as a useful lesson may be drawn from it. Lectures upo 
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each subject are given in common to students of aU yeors^ not| as in 

the Calcutta colleges^ to the students of each jear separatelj* To 

introduce a distinction between the students of different years when 

a lecture on a particular subject is gtven, is simply to double the 

amount of work in a college. It is true that the limited size of the 

physical science theatre might militate against the introduction 

of the system indicated in the Presidency College^ Calcutta, for 

instance^ but it is hoped that within the next few years a building 

more suitable for the teaching of physical science than the present 

one may be erected in connection with that institution. 

Praetioal 8. Passing now to the instruction in practical physicsj to which 

^^' ' perhaps more importance is attached than to the lectures^ we find in 

the first place that the class of students for whom proTision has to be 

made is considerably narrowed down. In both the technical high 

schools and the universities there is a complete course of practical 

physics called the general praktikum. Thii course is attended in 

the former by the students of electrical engineering and those of 

chemistry^ in the latter by those students who take either physics 

or chemistry as their special subject. Candidates for the post of 

Government teachers in what might be called secondary schools are 

likewise in both institutions not only required to go through this 

general praktikum, but have to extend it beyond the ordinary 

limits so as to include a number of more advanced exercises. 

Further^ in the universities there is usually a separate course of a 

more elementary nature for students of medicine. The scope of 

work which is comprised in this general laboratory course is very 

similar at all the universities and technical high schools, but as in 

the case of the lectures, the spirit which animates the whole depends 

largdy on the professor who has the direction of the institute. In 

some cases I noticed considerably more method and order in the 

conduct of the work than in others, and with this greater method and 

order I noticed likewise a correspondingly greater respect for and 

deference to authority. Though there is the most absolute f fpedom 

in German universities and nothing can be done to make a student 

work if he does not wish to, still where method and order prevail^ 

discipline, even if it cannot be actually enforced, follows to a large 

extent in their wake* (In the technical high schoolsj of course, a 
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greater amount of discipline exists than in the uniyersitieBj as might 
be inferred from what has before been said of the comparative 
organization of these two institutions.) Where there is a good 
system^ students after a short time either drop out altogether or 
make up their minds to work in accordance with that system. 
Leipsic and Marburg are both good illustrations of this principle^ 
and I have appended their respective schemes of work in practical 
physics, to show how, even where perfect freedom otherwise exists, 
the presence of the mere idler may by effective r^alations be 
rendered impossible. I have also appended the syllabus of exercises 
which are usually gone through in the ordinary praktikum not 
only for these universities, but also for that of Freiburg and the 
Technical High School at Berlin. It will be seen from these that 
the most elementary oourse, the one, for example, which is pre- 
scribed for medical students, may be finished in one term (semester), 
t.^., about five months. A slightly more advanced course such as is, 
for instance, taken by students of chemistry, requires at least one 
year. Not less than one other term is needed by those who are 
preparing for the State examination for teachers, while finally those 
students who make physics their special subject and who intend 
to graduate therein generally extend their work in the ordinary 
praktikum to two years. The practical classes are conducted by 
assistants or demonstrators— themselves ex-students of marked 
ability — the number of whom depends on the size of the class, 
while the whole is under the general supervision of the professor. 
From the following figures an idea may be obtained of the relative 
proportion of assistants to students : — 

Vienna imiTersity • • Abont 70 students in 8 diyisions, each 

division under 2 aaiigtants on two aftur* 
noons in the week* 

Vienna technicarschool • 26 ■tudents under 1 assistant. 

Qras uniyenitj . • •12 students, 1 assistant 

Graz teolinical school • • 11 students, I assistant. 

Leipsio uniTersity • • 140 students in 2 divisions, each under 8 

assistants. 

Berlin uniyenitj • . 140 students in 2 diviBions, eaeli under 3 

assistants. 

Berlin technical school • • 800 students in 4 divisions, each with nsoally 

8 assistants. 
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Halle uniYersity • . 70 students, of these 25 medicals are taken 

separately, the remaining 45, two after 
noons in the week under 2 assistants. 

HanoYer technical school « 47 students under 2 professors. 

Mnrhurg university • • 79 students in 2 divisions, each under 2 

assistants. 

Karlsruhe technical school • 200 students in 4 divisions, under 1 pro- 
fessor and 1 assistsnt. 

Strassburg university • .40 students under 2 asisistants. 

Freiburg university • . 86 ordinary and 8 medical, the former in 2 

divisions, each under a separate assistant. 

As a mle^ the students work separatelj ; in one or two cases, 
howeyer^ they were divided into pairs. 

It will be gathered from the above that the average proportion 
which obtains is about one assistant to 22 or 28 students^ not 
taking into account the professor who is as a rule present during 
the practical class and ready to give assistance when this is required* 

Though no text-book is presoribed^ all students are expected to 
furnish themselves with Eohlrausoh^s hand-book on practical 
physics, which forms the basis of their work, being probably the 
most exhaustive existing treatise on the subjects 
Advanced 9. Such is a brief description of the conditions under which the 

ordinary practical classes are conducted at Oerman universities and 
technical schools. Passing now to the advanced or original work 
carried on in these institutions, it may be noticed in the first place 
that with the exception of the work done by the members of the 
teaching staff themselves, this is practically confined to the univer- 
sities. It has already been noticed that the compulsory work in the 
case of the students attending the technical high schools extends 
over so many years that very few can spare the additional time 
required for the attainment of the title of Doctor. At any rate, up 
to the present no provision has been made for such students in 
technical schools, while on the other hand the physical institutes in 
the universities exist largely for the benefit of the candidates for the 
degree of Ph. D., a necessary condition for which is the elaboration of 
a dissertation on some piece of original or quasi-original work. The 
immediately following remarks refer therefore exclusively to the 
latter institutions. Students who take up physios for their Doctor 
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degree are required to go tbrough a much more complete course of 
practical physics than the ordinary as a preparation for their final 
work. The following may be stated as the usual apportionment of 
their years of study s one year's preliminary attendance on the course 
of lectures on experimental physics^ a two years' exhaustive practical 
course and two years' work (or even more) on the subject selected for 
their dissertation. I would specially call attention to the fact that 
students are discouraged from commencing the final stage of their 
labours before they have been thoroughly trained in practical mani- 
pulation, and have carefully gone through a complete course of 
laboratory work, such as is represented, say^ by Kohlrausch's very 
•elaborate hand-book. In this way^ besides acquiring a comprehen- 
sive knowledge of practical methods in all branches of physics^ they 
are enabled with the help of an additional study of the literature of 
ike subject to learn where the boundaries of knowledge in this divi- 
sion of science lie^ and what are the problems still awaiting solution. 
It is only with such maturity of study that a student can be 
expected to show moderate judgment in the selection even of the 
mere direction of his subject of research^ and to work with a reason- 
able amount of independence after he has commenced his investiga- 
tions. As a matter of fact^ students at German universities rely for 
the most part on their professions for a choice of subject^ though no 
objection is made to their selecting the general field in which they 
wish to work^ or even some special portion of that field, provided 
their choice is a sensible one and holds out a reasonable prospect of 
fruition* These points are here noticed partly because they have a 
bearing on the question of the research scholarships, which have 
recently been instituted by Government in connection with the 
Presidency College in Calcutta. At present the only preliminary 
training which the research scholars receive is the practical course 
which they go through in preparing for the M.A. Examination. 
This may fairly be compared with the one-year ordinary course at a 
Germanuniversity which has -been alluded to above, and is there- 
fore quite inadequate as a preparation for the indq>endent work 
which they are supposed at once to embark on. Until the existing 
scheme of practical work leading up to the M.A. degree is remodelled, 
tesearch* students ought most certainly to spend the first of the 
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iliiee years for which they are appointed in aoqniring a foller 
kaowledge o£ laboratory methods than they can possibly have 
deriyed from the course prescribed for their degree. Any attempt 
to rush into research work immediately at the outset must inevi- 
tably result in the student's three years being spent to very little 
purpose^ not to speak of his being entirely dependent during the 
whole of his term on the professor unddr whose guidance he has 
been placed. Should^ however, as it is hoped will be the case, a 
proper scheme of practical work be adopted within the next few 
years for the B.Sc degree, a more advanced course may then be 
prescribed for the next higher degree, corresponding to the present 
M.A., so that a student who has successfully passed the examina** 
tion for the latter will be quite competent to enter on research work 
at once. 

10. The number of those engaged in advanced work varies at 
the different Oerman universities, but is in no case very large. It 
depends not only on the importance and numerical strength of the 
university itself, but also on the individual reputation of the 
professor who is in charge of the institute, as well as the accom* 
modation and facilities which the latter offers for original research* 
The largest number of students I found doing original work was 
at Berlin, where there were thirty. This is, however, altogether 
exceptional, the nearest approach to it being twelve in the caee of 
Vienna. In the case of the other universities visited the numbers 
varied from two at Oraz to about nine or ten at Leipsic and Munichj 
so that the average number may be taken as five or six. Each 
student hsd, as a rule, a separate room allotted to him, but at Berlin, 
o^ng to limited accemmodation, two students frequently had to 
work in the same room. The students are encouraged to work as 
far as possible independently, but periodical vidts are made by one 
or other professor to see what progress is being made, to assist and 
advise when difficulties arise and generally to make suggestions 
with regard to the methods adopted by the student in his particular 
investigation. There is naturally a great difference between the 
amount of assistance required by individual workers. Some 
show almost complete self-reliance, whilst others again refer to 
their professors for advice on even the most trivial points* There 
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is also a certain amount o£ difference in tlie degree jo£ contttA 
9zercieed by the individual professors. In a large number o£ cases 
the students are employed on investigations intimately connected 
with the branch of research on which the professor is himself 
engaged* In such cases the latter naturally takes a more immediate 
and active interest in the progress of the work* On the other handj 
where the subject is self-selected (which often happens with foreign 
students) or when the subject, though chosen by the professor^ does 
not belong to his own special sphere of investigation^ the control 
exercised is of a lighter description. In all the universities, however^ 
which I visited the professors were agreed that the supervision of 
students doing independent work formed the hardest part of their 
duties. It was pointed out to me that^ once a subject had been 
selected, it was essential that the professor should make himself 
thoroughly conversant with the literature of all the work that had 
been done up to date in that special line of research. It was also 
necessary that^ while the details of the work were left to the student^ 
the methods employed by the latter should be carefully scrutinised. 
The credit of every university requires that in any work issued 
with its sanction none of the previous investigations in the same 
field should be ignored^ and further that the processes employed 
should be not only free from actual error but also of such a character 
as to show a sound knowledge and intelligent appreciation of 
physical methods. It will be seen therefore that the responsibility 
and actual work devolving on the professor are by no means in* 
considerable, especially if he has a large number of students working 
under him. So much indeed is this the case that some professors 
specifically limit the number of research students. Professor 
Himstedt of Freiburg, for example, never has more than three 
working at the same time. On the other hand, there are one or twa 
professors with encyclopedic knowledge on whom the work of 
supervising many different lines of research sewns to sit more 
lightly. Professor Warburg, of Berlin, has apparently no dffieuliy 
in guiding the researches of his thirty students^ among whom he 
makes a regular round of viats every morning* 

11, An idea may here be given of the class of work on which 
students are engaged. The following list of sqbjects is, howeter^ 

o 
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ionly seleotive^ purtly owing to my vinto having taken place at the 
beginning of the aeision when many of the advanced etndents had 
not yet commenced work :^ 

Leipsid , • Measurement o! diffated light in dust in different 

direotione with a ipeoudly oonitmoted photometer. 

Befrsotion through metak drawn out into molecular 

films. 
Ahtorptlon of Hertdan watos. 
InTestigation of a possible change of potential 
^ . tbrotigh impaet of cathode rays in a vaenum on a 

email plate of alomininm at different angles. 
Examination through the spectrograph of metallie 
films obtained by deposit from ciithode electrodes, 
Berlin • • • Absorption of nltra*Tiolet radiation in ozone. 

OzoniiaUon and de^zonization of oxygen acted on 

by nltra-fiolet light. 
Absorption and reflection of cathode rays. 
Investigations with regard to elasticity at the tem- 
perature of liquid air. 
* InTCstigation of tbe nltra*red portion of the speo- 

tmuL 
Halle .• • » Advanced work chiefly on the diffnsion of gases ; 

viscosity of argon, and heliam. 
Marbarg • • Magnetic properties of iron-free alloys of manganin. 
Determination of the ratio of the specific heats for 

ozone. 
Tbe exhibition of lines of force in dielectrics. 
Freiburg , • Abeorption of the emanations of radinm and 
similar snbstances by different flnids. 
Manifestation of radio«aetivity by air through 
which a stream of water has passed— its absorp- 
tion by liquid air. 
12.. Before leaving this part of the sabject one very important 
feature in the training of the research student must be mentioned, 
i.e., the inetxtation which goes by the uame of colloquium or 
eeminarium.. The form whidi the colloquium takes varies slightly 
at some of the universities^ but on the whole the character which 
it finally assconed under Professor Eohlrauschis now recognized as 
possessing the greatest educational value. As at present con- 
stituted, it is simply a meeting at certain fixed periods of those 
members of the universities who are interested in physical ques- 
t;ion0> such as the prof essors; the ^^privat-doaenten/^ the assistants 
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and all the stadents who are engage I in advanced work. Until 
a stodent has reached this stage^ he is not admitted* Some 
recently published physical work with the accompanying ezperi* 
ments is reproduced (generally by a student), and free discussion and 
criticism foUow. The advantages of such an institution lie not only 
in the invaluable training which it affords to the reader of the 
paper himself, but also in the presentation and interchange of 
opinion with respect to the most recent work in physics. Its 
value is indeed inestimable, and the introduction of the system^ 
wherever there is a sufficient number of students and others inter- 
ested in physical research, cannot be too warmly advocated. In the 
older form the paper generally dealt with some original matter on 
the part of the author— say the subject of his thesis for the 
degree of Doctor ; and such original papers are still included in the 
colloquium at a large number of the universities. There can be no 
question, however, as to the greater benefit arising from the mere 
reproduction of iihe most recent work done elsewhere, not only on 
account of the larger field for selection which it offers and the unique 
opportunity which it affords for becoming directly acquainted with 
the latest developments of physical science, but also on account of the 
freer and more searching criticism to which a paper would naturally 
be subjected, when the writer is not directly responsible for the 
matter contained therein. 

CONSTRUCTION AND EQUIPMENT OP MODERN GERMAN 
LABORATORIES, ETC. 

18. Leaving now the methods of tuition, I pass on to the remain- 
ing part of my report, ••« ., the construction and equipment of modem 
Qerman laboratories, the special merits of scientific instruments of 
German manufacture^ and the facilities afforded for standardiz- 
ing these instruments. The construction of a German physical 
institute embodies to a large extent the ideas of the particular pro- 
fessor to whose initiative its erection was due, as the German Govern- 
ment has invariably given the latter a free hand, subject always to 
limitations of post. Though a certain individuality is therefore 
noticeable in the institutes of the various univeruties— and to these, 
for reasons already enumerated^ I propose to confine my remarks— 

o2 
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there are one or two characteristic features which are reproduced in 
all the more modem ones^ and it is to these common characteristics 
that I chiefly wish to call attention^ as likely to find nsefnl 
application in any scheme for laboratory construction which 
may be brought, forward in India. Austria, I may state at 
oQce, is most unaccountably behindhand in the provision of 
properly designed physical institutes for its universities. In the 
whole of the country there is only one^ and that, strange to 
say, is not at Vienna, the imperial capita), but at Oraz, the 
chief town of the province of Styria. The institute at Vienna 
is unworthy of the university, which for the celebrity of its 
professors and the numbers of its students is among the very fore- 
most in Europe. The delay^ however, which has taken place 
in providing the capital of Austria with a more adequate domicile 
of physical science is attributable not so much to Government 
as to the &ct that the three senior professors of physics are all 
possessed of exactly equal authority. Progress in undertakings 
of this kind is naturally much quicker where, as in. Qermanyj 
they represent the ideas of an individual only, or where the latter 
has at least the final decision in cases of difference of opinion* 
That the Austrian Government is anything but parsimonious 
with regard to its educational institutions is shown by the fact 
that it has at the cost of £60,000 just erected in Vienna an 
electrotechnical institute which, both in construction and equip- 
ment, is a model of its kind. It has likewise assigned a piece of 
land and £25,000 for the construction of a physical institute, so 
that perhaps in the course of a few years, a building more wcnrthy 
of its purpose than the present one may be called into existence. 
But if the institute at Vienna is inadequato, the one at Oraz is in 
every way admirable. I have appended the complete plans of this 
building as well as those of Strassburg and Leipsic, which are the 
most noteworthy of the German institutes which I visited. I have 
also added Giessen and the Staatslaboratorium at Hamburg, which 
I did not personaliy inspect. Of these Strassburg, though not of 
very recent construction, has long served as a model for similar 
institutions on the Continent of Europe, while Leipsic, which is not 
yet quite finished, embodies some of the latest ideas in the general 
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oonstrnction and detailed arraiigement of buildings intended to i6vm 
an abode {or physical seienoe. Leipsicis bailt on a large and expen- 
sive scale ; Oiessen, which was finished in 1899> is, oo the other handj 
a perfect example of a phyrical institute of a smaller and less pre- 
tentions type. Hamburg again is interesting .as showing how a 
physical and chemical laboratory for purposes both of instniotion 
and research can be combined in one building. 

14. Though these and others which I visited show certain indi- 
vidual characteristiosi yet there are, as already stated^ some important 
features common to all. The cellar-floor, which is in greater part 
below the level of the ground^ is reserved for machioe-rooms, accumu- 
lator-rooms, workshops, and perha|«s also rooms where a constant 
temperature is a desideratum. On the parterre-floor which is slightly 
Taised we find always the rooms set apart for research work, where 
extreme precision'is necessary. For thii» it is essential that all vibra- 
ti:>ns should be reduced to a minimum. Formerly this was secured 
by building isolated pillars with separate foundations in these rooms, 
4>ut recently better results have been obtained by simply making 
very strong floors resting on arched f oundations. In either case the 
necessary conditions cannot be satisfied on any floor higher than the 
ground-floon It is impossible over the greater part of India to utilize 
cellar^-rboims owing to the excessive moisture, and the impossibility 
even with the most perfect precautions of preventing penetration 
of the sub-soil water. Even in Germany the area-floor was, after 
construction, found to be too moist in some cases. Thus in Graz, 
where the institute was built on the site of an old swamp, it was 
found impossible to use the cellars for tbe purposes which tliey had 
originally been intended to serve, and several of the rooms on the 
ground-floor had accordingly to be encroached on. It follows 
therefore that in India, unless the area covered were very extensive, 
the ground-floor would have to be given up. to workshops, accumu- 
lator and machioe-rooms, and to rooms for advanced work in which 
great accuracy is a nne qud non. Apart from these rooms, the 
institutes, whatev^ be their special features, generally contain a 
large lectare-the^tre with an adjoining preparation-room, a smaller 
lectuxe-XDom, chiefly for tiieoretioal physics, and a large hall for the 
collection of instrnments ; further, a spacious laboratory with the 
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addition perhaps of one or two spaoial rooms for optical and elee* 
trioal work to serve the general praotioal instroction of the students^ 
and lastly besides a room for the private work of etch of the 
professors a number of smaller rooms for the research work of 
students and others. The number of the latter Tsries with the 
relative importance of the institution and the funds available, but 
in eyerj case they include one room especially designed for 
optical purposes. Individual institutes, especially if the funds 
allotted for their construction are ample, may present certain addi* 
tional features such as rooms free from iron for magnetic work as 
in Graz, Leipsic, and Strassburg^ rooms for constant temperature, 
rooms for experiments on a large scale as in Leipsic and Munich, a 
tower for astronomical and other purposes as well as in many cases 
a residence for the Director, but the essential requirements are 
those which I have indicated above, and in every instance provision 
is made for these before claims for further elaboration on special 
lines are taken into consideration. 

15. With regard to the details of the building, the large lecture* 
theatre is found indifferently on the ground or the first floor ; in 
either case, however, not only the preparation-room, but also the large 
hall for the collection of instruments, adjoins it for the sake of practi- 
cal convenience, so that the floor-space occupied by this combination 
is of considerable extent. Further, almost all the lecture-theatres of 
recent construction have their light admitted from the roof, so that, 
unless, as at Charlottenburg and Freiburg, the present lecture- 
theatres form special annexes added to the older block, we find that in 
the more modern institutes the theatre is situated on the first floor, 
its height of course extending through two stories to the roof of the 
building. As a properly arranged lecture-theatre is regarded as 
one of the most important features of a physical institute in 
Germany, I propose to go into some detail with regard to the 
design of those examples which I had the advantage of inspecting 
during my tour. The largest auditorium was that at Charlotten- 
burg, which seats about 500. Freiburg occupies an intermediate 
position with sccommodation for 260 students, whilst Giessen, 
one of the smaller universities, possesses a lecture-theatre 
seating 120. All these are of quite recent construction and 
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m»7 be taken as representmg the latest ideaiS in btdldinga oi 
the type under disouteion. The anditorinm has a much gentler, 
slope than was common in leotnre-rooms of tlie older kind^ the 
inclination increasing towards the back of the hall. This enables 
those who are seated in the highest rows to obtain a much betteir 
perspective of the experiments than was possible when they were^ 
as formerlj, perched high above the lecturer's table* An increase 
in the seating acoommodation is obtained by making the room 
broader rather than deeper* The seats are either wranged in 
straight rowd or in a slight curve; the latter seems more advan* 
ti^ous when the number to be seated is large* 

16. As already stated^ the room is usually lighted from abovci 
one common arrangement being for the light to pass through a plate 
of dulled glas8> surmounted by a glass dome. In the older form 
which has been adhered to in the new electrotedhnio institution at 
Vienna, there is a double tier of windows, a balcony round three 
sides of the room on a level with the top of the auditorium' dividing 
the upper from the lower tier. In some, cases there is a combina- 
tion of the two systems, the illumination from the ^p being 
supplemented by side-windows. Where the former system prevails, 
the darkening of the room is easily effected by simply unwinding a 
sheet of cloth imperious to light so as to cover the transparent 
roof. Where there are windows, a simultaneous winding arranget 
ment enables the room to be promptly darkened,- and in both cases 
the system is actuated either by a band-wheel or by an electrio 
motor. 

17. The lecturer's table is fitted with eveiy convenience toi^ 
experimental demonstration. It ordinarily consists of two portions 
connected by a removable board in the centre. Besides the usual 
water-tanks and connections for gas and electrieilgr, there are also 
pipes running round the table with a number of outlets for both 
rarified and compressed air. In Oiessen there is the additional 
convenience that the table rests on castors, so that, after the various 
connections have been unscrewed, it can be completely removed. In 
all lecture-rooms there is always a considerable space between the 
table and the auditorium, aad the floor is here provided with various 
trapdoors under which there are outlets on a larger scale for gas 
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18. Th^ ifl the usual switcAt-board^ and provision is always made 
not only for the introdnotion at continuous ennent both ditect from 
tiie mains and from the aceamnlators, but also of alternating and 
tri-phase cnrMits. Further, in the oase of the aocumnlator current 
tarioQS combinations of cells can be taken, so as to give within 
limits any desiMd potential. Provision is also made for intro* 
ducing diiferebt resistances into the circuits. The electrio lamp for 
projection is invariably placed on a platform situated in the middle 
of the auditoriumi tiie screen being as large as the proportions of 
tiie room allow. There is sometimes a subsidiary arrangement 
such as a concave metallic mirror by which projection can be 
effected from the kcturer's taUe on a small screen situated above 
the former. The galvanometer that is used for demonstration 
purposes is permanently placed on a fixed bracket and the light of 
an dertrie incandescent lamp is reflected from its mirror on to a 
scale attadied to the wall. In some cases there is a ti*ansparent 
scale fitted into the partition wall between the lecture-room and 
the preparation-nroom, and the galvanometer is then located in and 
worked from the latter. 

19. Artificial illumination is provided by electric lamps, and in the 
case of those theatres which are fitted with a ceiling of dulled glass, 
the lamps ^n this case arc-light) are placed above tiie ceiling so as 
to give a diffused light throughout the room. The lecturer's table 
IB lighted by a special arrangement of incandescent lamps whkk 
can be raised or lowered at pleaeure. The preparation-room naturally 
adjoins the lecture-room, and a very convenient amuagemait 
which obtains in several of the more modem buildings is to 
have tile two connected by a large aperture in the wall to which 
the black-board is fized^ The latter js always in two or even three 
portions, so arranged that the upper portions can be successively 
brought to the level of the lecturer, and when written over raised to 
theiif former height, so that a large amount of written matter 
remains in view of the students for a considerable time without 
deletion. Bdiin^ the lowest division of the board is the aperture 
referred to, and this may be used either as a means of communi- 
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caiion with the preparatioii-roorh or for other purposes as well, sndi 
w, for iusimjJM, the p?ojeetion from a lamp in tbe former on a pane 
of dulled ((lass inserted in the aperture. 

20. The third room, which is alwiays found on tb^ same floor with Collection of 
and olose to the leoture^theatre, is that for the collection of instni*- ^^ ^^ 
ments. The cases which hold the lafter are made of glass, so that 

each instrument can be readily inspected. They are generally 
arranged so that one of the narrow sides of the case rests on the 
outside wall of the room, thus giving as iarge a glass surface for 
inspection as possible. Between every two cases there is a window, 
80 as to admit ample light, and in front of each window a ledge or 
table on which any instrument, when it is removed from the case, 
may be placed* A room set aside for this purpose must necessarily 
be large and its fittings expensive, but where there is a valuable 
collection of instruments, snitable provision of this kind is eminently 
desiiablcaa, quite apart from ihe greater security gained for th^ 
apparatus and the convenience in readily laying one's hands on a 
particular instrument, the educational value of an exhibition of 
scientino apparatus of which every detail is open to inspection 
cannot easily be overrated. 

21. These rooms— lecture-room, preparation^room, andinstru* 
ment-room, besides the private room of the Director-«-are alwaye 
placed next each other on the same floor, and ibis^ floor would in India 
be the first for reasons which have already been pointed out. The 
only other room besides those mentioned previously to which it has 
sometimes 1>een found desirable to give a special situation is the 
optical-room for advanced work. If this be combined with a dark 
room and a photographic-room, it is generally found on the top- 
floor of the institute. 

22. To sum up, the rooms that have special locations are the |^|^J^ ^ 
workshops, machine and accumulator-rooms and perhaps a room for certain rooms, 
even tempemtnre on the cellar-floor ; the rooms for very accurate 
measurement on the ground-floor; the large lecture-theatre, the 
prepamtion^roomi the room for the coUeotioD of instruments and the 
professor^s room adjoining each other on the same floor— generally 

the first, and lastly the optical-room, with its accompanying dark 
and photofrai^iio-rooms on the top floor. The remai ning rooms, i^.^ 
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those for special worky the general laboratories, and the rooms for the 
other professors and assistants, are looated according to the exigent 
cies of the site, and the space whioh is available after the essential 
requirements hare been satisfied. It must, however, be remembered 
that iii the case of a physical institute boilt anywhere in the plains 
of India, the impossibility of utilizing the oeUar«floor would neces- 
ritate some modification of the general plan which has been outlined 
above. Before quitting this part of the subject, I should mention 
that a special library and reading-room is always attached 
to each institute* The library is well stocked with books of 
reference and current periodical literatures with regard to physical 
sciencci so that the student may have no difficulty in acquainting 
himself with all that has been done in the subject on which he is 
working. 
S^Qlpmnt 28. Oerman laboratories are liberally treated with regard to their 

permanent equipment as well as theix annual requirements. Under 
the former head may be included everything that is necessary for a 
proper supply of electricity— such as dynamos, transformers, accu- 
mulators, etc.«— the lathes and milling maohines of the carpenter's 
and mechanic's shops, the machines necessary for the supply of 
oompressed and rarified air on a large scale, the apparatus for 
the production of liquid aur, and apparatus for the supply of 
other permanent requirements of a properly equipped physical 
institute. 
EImMi 24. Most of the Oerman universities are situated in towns which 

'^^ ^' are provided with a general supply of electricity. Farther, the 

supply is mostly of the continuous oarrent form. When this is the 
case, electricity is introduced into the institute directly from the 
mains, and this direct current is itself supplied to different parts of 
the institute and used for various purposes. But the chief use 
made of this direct current is to charge the aocumulatom, with 
which every institute is provided on a more or less liberal scale 
and which then form the source of supply for the current 
distributed over the whole institute for the purposes of scientific 
work. The numb« of accumulators as well as their arrangement 
naturally varies to a slight extent in different universities, but 
for the sake of example Freiburg may^ be taken as representing 
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the requirements of an up-to-date institation. Here there are 
three batehes of aocumnlators giving 72 volts each and taken 
together a current of about 600 amperes. These batteries are used 
as a whole^ not in detaiL There are beddes separate aooumolatorsj 
which can be arranged in different groups, and which are connected 
with the various rooms in which electricity at small voltage is 
required. The accumulators are generally charged by means of a 
continuous-current transformer or motor-generator, by which the 
voltage of the mains is reduced to the requisite potential, or in 
some cases the same object is effected simply by the introduction of 
an appropriate resistance. There is further in every institute a 
transformer for changing continuous into alteinating currents^ 
and provision is also made for the production of tri-pbase 
currents. ^ 

25. Where there is no electric supply in the town, the above 
system has to be to a certain extent modified and amplified by the 
addition of a gas-engine. This (as is the case in Giessen for example) 
drives a dynamo, which thus replaces the mains as far as the 
original supply of the electric current is concemed. Further, where 
the town supply is an alternating system, the current has first to be 
converted into a continuous one before it can boused for the purpose 
of charging the accumulators. In connection .with the above elec- 
trical arrangements should be mentioned the high potential aoonmu- 
lator battery which is found in every physical institute and which 
is essential for a large number of researches in connection with 
electricity. These batteries, which yield of course a minimum of 
current, are seldom oompoeed of less than 2,000 small cells, so that 
the available potential is at least 4,000 volts. They are conveni- 
ently charged in batches, sometimes directly from the mains by the 
introduction of an appropriate resistance as, for instance, that 
afforded by an incandescent lamp. 

26. One of the most important machines found in modem German LSqnid-air 
laboratories is the Linde machine for the manu&cture of liquid air. 

The ease with which liquid air can now be preserved and handled 
by means of the Dewar glass bottles with double walls and a vacuum 
interspace has caused the installation of plant for its manubcture 
to be regarded as a necessity in every modem laboratory, since the 
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low temperatnxes which can be so conveniently produced and main- 
taitied by the evaporation of liqnid air, have opened up a vast field 
of experimental research into the properties of matter under entirely 
new oondiiionB. It is trde that the development of the commercial 
aspect of the question and the consequent sale in Berlin and Munich 
of liquid air at something like 1«. Si. a litre has rendered the neces- 
sity for separate laboratory installations less obviou8» especially as 
liquid air can be transported by railway with the greatest ease from 
place to plafe ; still it will clearly be a long time before its oommer* 
cial production will be attempted in India^ iso that, if our represen- 
tative laboratories are to keep pace with the times, provision must be 
made in them for the pxociuction of this indispensable adjunct of 
tnodem physical research. With regard to costi the most complete 
and most modern plant was that which 1 saw at Freiburg, and the 
^icpense of this laboratory installation amounted to no more than 
«a60. 
Workvhopfi. 27. Another important feature in German laboratories is the 

mechanic's shop. In every university and technical institute that.I 
visited I found that the professors and assistants largely relied on 
the resources of their own workshop for the outturn of scientific 
apparatus. This was rendered possible partly by the entertainment 
of one or more mechanics of superior skill and training, partly by 
the provision of such tools and machines as would enable their skill 
and training to be utilised to the best advantage. In' some 
institutions this department is more specially developed thnn in 
othersj as for instance under Professor Lehmann at Karlsruhe 
but in all great importance is attached to the proper maintenance 
of the workshops, and the professors never fail to encourage 
the meehanies to attain as high a degree of proficiency as possible 
in their art, so much so indeed that the fame of the latter 
< often extends beyond the limits of their own university. It 
should be noticed particularly in this C3onnection that a great 
saving is efEected by the provision of proper mechanics and an 
efficient staff of workmen, as a large number of instruments can 
thereby be turned out in the institute itself, which would otherwise 
have to be supplied at considerably greater expense by outside 
inanu£aott(pers. 
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28. Lastly^ I may mention here as part of the permanent equip- Pumps for 
ment the large pumps worked by motors for providing compressed ^^ wjified 
or exhausted air. These pumps are located along with the other air. 
machinery in the ceIlar-*floor, and are^ as has been already mentioned, 
connected with the large lecture-theatre^ being in fact generally 

placed for the sake of convenience immediately below, it. 

29. With regard to the other instruments, it is unnecessary to Other 
say much, as they naturally possess a somewhat ephemeral interest. ^^'^'^'^^^ 
The annual grant for an institute of moderate size averages about 

£200, but it must always be borne in mind, as has already been 
pointed out, that the purchases from manu&oturers of scientific 
instruments are largely supplemented from the resources of the insti- 
tute's own workshops. Additional grants are, moreover, frequently 
made for the purchases of apparatus which are required for special 
research. These several sources of supply are found more than 
sufficient to meet the wants of the various institutions, and the 
collections of instruments, both for the purpose of demonstration, 
and of precise work, which I met with on my tour, were everywhere 
of the completest description. The instruments of the different 
institutes are of course not exact replicas of one another ; there ara 
little differences in detail both in class and laboratory apparatus 
representing for the most part the ideas of lecturers and 
assistants, who have occupied themselves with the question of 
improving the forms afaready in use. It is unnecessary, however, 
to particularize these, partly because their variety is too greats 
partly because instruments embodying any noteworthy novelty 
of construction are fully described in the catalogues of the various 
makers. 

80. I may perhaps, however, mention one or two new forms, 
which seemed oE special value and which had been adopted in several 
of the laboratories which I visited, tf^.-— 

A specially efficient galvanometer for high-Kdass work, called the 

Panzer galvanometer by Siemens and Halske of Berlin. 
Induction coils with ring*formed magnets, also coUs of the old 
shape by Klingenfuess of Basel, both giving greatly improved 
results in comparison with the usual type of coiL 
A mereury air-pump according to- Neesen, manufactured by 
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Burger of Berlin. [A pentan thermometer by the latter firm 
graduated down to 200^C. may alio be mentioned here.] 
Quadrant-electrometer by Dolezalek, so sensitive that 1 volt 
giyes a soale reading of 1^200 diTisions; the needle being 
made simply of silver paper is so light that it is damped by 
the air alone. 
Quartz vessels by Siebert and Eiihn, Cassel, absolutely 
unaffected by heat. 
G^ra^iujd 81. A few of the prominent German scientific instrument makers 
Bngltok have been mentioned above, and I may now say a few words with 
"*°^ respect to the merits generally of the products of their workshops. 

There can be no doubt that the manufacture of scieotifio instru- 
ments has been carried to a high pitch of perfection in Germany. 
This is only in accordance with the general spirit with which 
scientific education and research have been fostered in that country. 
It is natural enough that where the pursuit of science has been so 
Eagerly taken up, a corresponding impetus should have been given 
to the manufacture of the apparatus which is indispensable to 
scientific education and to scientific xesearch. Accordingly we find 
that the Germans occupy a prominent place among the manufac* 
turers of scientific instruments in Europe. Not only is there a 
large number of makers who have attained a well deserved reputa- 
tion for the construction of cheap and excellent apparatus for the 
locture-room and the educational laboratory, but there is also 
a special dass which has devoted itself more immediately to the 
manufacture of high-grade instruments for the purposes of research 
and accurate ineasurement. Most of these, specially flie makers of 
elsctrical instruments, have a scientific laboratory attached to their 
workshops, in which, besides the usual testing work, experiments 
directed towards the improvement of apparatus are carried on by 
expert assistants. As regards the relative cost of instruments of 
German and English manufacture, it is difficult to make any pre- 
cise companson, as the instruments are of course not absolutely 
identical. There can, however, be little doubt that for most classes 
of instruments, whether for demonstration or accurate work, German 
makers qnote considerably lower prices than their English confreres. 
In Vtenna instruments are . for tb^ most part purobased from 
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Germany, but occasionally from England as well^ Austria itself 
furnishing few first dass manufactorerB. The purchasers have 
therefore an opportunity of comparing Oerman and English prices^ 
and what I heard from them on this point fully confirmed the 
above conclusion. I append here the names of the most reputed 
German manufacturers of the various kinds of instruments employed 
in physical science. In electricity the makers enjoying the most 
solid and best deserved reputations are undoubtedly Messrs. Siemens 
and Halske, Berlin, Messrs. Hartmann and Braun, Frankfort-K>n- 
the-Mun, and Dr. Edelmann of Munich, but I should mention in 
addition O. Wolff of Berlin, who, though less well known than 
the preceding, has, through the excellence of his workmanship 
combined with extremely moderate prices, secured for himself the 
support of many leading scientific institutions. 

. 82. For the manufacture of glass apparatus of a general kind, 
B. Burger of Berlin has probably the highest reputation, though 
perhaps Geissler & Co.> of Bonn, are better known outside Germany 
itself, for their work in this direction. Besides these, however, I 
should mention the special manufacture of glassware which is 
curried on at Jena, and which is famous throughout the world. 
There are two firms in this Saxon town which work in connection 
with each other^Schott and Genoesen, and Karl Zeiss. The 
former are chiefly concerned with the manufacture of the &mous 
Jena glass, which the latter turns to such good account in his 
optica] instruments^ It is here that the question of improving the 
manufacture of glass for lenses was first taken up scientifically by 
Professor Abbe, and the result of several years^ continuous experi- 
ment on his part was a complete revolution in the methods 
previously employed for making optical glass. Another problem 
which was attacked was the perfecting of the glass used for thermo- 
meter tubes and here too complete success crowned the efforts of 
Professor Abbe and Dr. Schott, so much so indeed that the whole 
world now comes to Germany for high-grade scientific thermometers. 
An idea of the way in which science is enlisted in the service of 
German manufactures may be gained from the fact that the lens 
manufactory employs twenty and the glass-works five scientists 
oil their respective staffs^ Another firm which enjoys a reputation 
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equal to that of Karl ZeisB for tho mamifaeture of optical instni* 
ments is Schmidt and Uaensch of Berlin^ but their specialty lies 
more ia the constmction of speotrosoopes and polariscopes. in which 
indeed they stand unrivalled. 

S3. Manufactorers of other classes of instruments in Germany 
may be briefly mentioned : for balances, Sartorius of Gottingen and 
P. Bung of Hamburg] meteorological instrun^ents, Ti\ Fuess of 
Steglitz near Berlin ; magnetic instruments^ O. Toepfer and Son of 
Potsdam, as well as Dr. Edelmann of Munich already mentioned ; 
general apparatus for demonstration and for educational uses in 
laboratories. Max Kohl of Chemnita and F. Emecke. of Berlin ; 
the former also makes a specialty of the fitting-up of class-rooms 
and laboratories (the excellence of his catalogues deserves perhaps 
special mention). If'here are of course numeroas other excellent 
firms, but those I have mentioned occupy the foremost positions* 
SftandArdising 34. One greaA adviintage which manufacturers of scientific 
[ of German instruments in Germany possess is the opportunity which is afforded 
I manufsctiire. ^jjgj^ q£ haying the products of their workshops standardised by 

^ the Imperial Beichsanstalt at Charlottenburg. This magnificent 

institution^ which was till quite recently unique in the scientific 
worldj owes its origin to the genius of two illustrious Germans-^ 
Siemens and Helmholtz* It is under the control of a committee of 
professors of .physical science selected from the various universities^ 
and is divided into two sections^ the physical and the technicaL 
In the former purely physical investigations are carried on by 
scientists of special eminence appointed and paid by the State^ who 
give up the whole of their time exclusively to the work of research. 
No expense is spared in the provision of the specially constructed 
and costly apparatus which their delicate and abstruse researches for 
the most part involve. The separate building in which this invalu* 
able work is carried out is of unique construction and specially 
f adapted for the various opticali electrical, thermal^ and mechanical 

investigations to which it is given up. The continuous additions to 
our knowledge, which are the outcome of this systematic attack on 
the problems of physical sdenoe, are freely given to the world in 
various scientific publicationsi and an annual report is, moreoveri 
issued by the Beichsanstalt itself summarizmg the results of the 
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work which has been done in the year with which it deals. The 
actual nature of the researches will perhaps be more readily gathered 
from a perusal of one of these reports, a copy of which for the year 
1902 is appended. It is the second section, howeyer, of the Reichs- 
anstalt which possesses more immediate interest with regard to 
the subject with which I am now dealing. It is in this section that 
questions of more directly practical importance are dealt with^ and 
the exhaustive nature of the programme of work here carried on is 
the admiration and envy of scientists in all parts of the world. There 
are six different departments in the complex of buildings given up 
to this section, ue.^ the^ mechauical, electrical (comprising twa 
sub-sections for high and low tension work besides a magnetic labora- 
tory), thermometric and barometric, optical, chemical^ and lastly the 
workshops. The chief work which is carried on in the first three of 
these departments is the testing and standardizing of the numerous 
measuring instruments which are submitted to the institute for this 
purpose. Thus, for instance, in the mechanical section scale-divisions 
on silver or steel, the calibration of wires, the number of vibrations 
of tuning-forks, etc., are tested ; in the electrical section, voltmeters, 
ammeters, wattmeters, resistances, etc. ; iQ the section for heat and 
pressure, barometers and the various instruments for measuring 
temperature. Should the instruments submitted satisfy certain 
conditions, they receive a certificate with the stamp of the Reichs- 
anstalt showing the deviation from the standard or, in other words^. 
the correction which has to be applied to bring them into agreement 
with this standard : otherwise they are rejected. But the work of 
standardizing measuring instruments is by no means the only work 
which is carried on at the Beichsanstalt. The optical department, for 
instance, is for the most part occupied with testing the illuminating 
power of different sources of light and of certifying how far this 
deviates from the standard, as well as with estimating the duration 
cf the various kinds of electric lamps. Further, in the same depart- 
ment glass and other optical materials are tested for their optioali 
properties, such as optical purity, the parallelism of plates, etc. In 
the electrical department insulators are tested for their eleotrio resist- 
ance^ and in all the departments substances are tested for their 
physical or ohemical properties. Of special interest with respect to- 

p 
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the latter are the experiment's made with qaartz aud different kinds 
of gisBS with a view of testing and also improving their resistance 
to ohemioal action. In shorty any physical or chemical investigation 
which has a direct technical application may he conducted in this the 
physico-technical section of the Anstalt. Lastly, there are the 
workshops where^ to illustrate the ideas snggested hy previous 
research^ new apparatus is constructed or improvements are intro- 
duced into already existing types. 

Sach is a brief account of an institution of which Germany may 
justly be proud, and which has conferred a distinct though indirect 
advantage on the German manufacturers of scientific instruments^ as 
every instrument which issues from these workshops can at a trifling 
cost be tested by the Reichsanstalt, and^ if entitled to it, can secure 
the guarantee afforded by one of its certificates. Thelndirect stimulus 
alone, which such a system must give to accuracy and finish in work- 
manship^ is of inestimable advantage to this branch of manufacture. 
It is true that many leading firms, both in Germany and England, 
possess their own private standardizing laboratories, but the certificate 
^given by any private manufacturer, however reliable, is of course of 
little value compared with that issued as the result of the independent 
and searching tests carried out by a national institution of the nature 
of the Eeichsanstalt. In England the Board of Trade issues certi- 
ficates in the case of certain standards electrical and otherwise which 
it has undertaken to maintain, but its sphere of activity is extremely 
limited and inadequate. So apparent indeed have the needs of other 
•countries become, more especially by contrast with the far-seeing 
action of Germany in this respect, that several similar institutions 
have lately been founded in different parts of the world. One of 
the latest of these is the national physical laboratory at Busbey; 
Park in England, but alas, the German institution has had some 
fifteen years^ start, and, moreover, it does not seem likely at present 
that the liberal pecuniary support necessary to make such a venture 
a success will be forthcoming. The Beichsanstalt cost alone in land 
and buildings some £260,000 ; it maintains a staff of ninety^five 
professors, scientific assistants and expert mechanicians, and it 
receives a handsome annual grant from Government for its main- 
tenance. It is obvious therefore that for the present at least the 
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national physical laboratory caunot compare with its Gbrmaa rival 
and that its sphere of activity must be unduly limited by its 
inadequate resonroes. 

G- W. KtJCHLBE. 

CaLOUVTA ; 
Jane 1904. 
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